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OTTAWA, 
February 28, 1957 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa 
Reference No. 118 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
regarding certain basic forms and products of Iron or Steel,— 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling in Parliament under the 
provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board in con- 
nection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A copy of the 
transcript of the information secured at various public hearings accompanies this 


Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON 
Chairman 
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Foreword 


In connection with the Inquiry conducted in respect of Reference No. 118, 
Basic Iron and Steel Products, the Tariff Board desires to record its appreciation 
of the co-operation extended by the steel-producing and the steel-consuming 
industries of Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States—not only by 
way of the constant attendance, at the many public sittings, of senior executives 
and technicians, including several delegations from overseas, but also by the 
production of hitherto unpublished data requested by the Board. Several Depart- 
ments of Government have been of the greatest assistance: the Department of 
National Revenue, Customs and Excise (Messrs. A. W. Brown, J. J. Holland, 
G. E. Aust and P. P. Last); the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
(Mr. W. K. Buck); the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Messrs. W. A. Deslauriers, 
J. J. Parchelo and L. A. Shackelton); the office of the Auditor-General of 
Canada (Mr. A. B. Stokes); and, in connection with the difficult and technical 
task of translation, Mr. Theo. Dumont. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 118 


An Inquiry respecting certain basic 
forms of Iron or Steel 


The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated May 19, 1955, directing the 
Poe Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report was as 
ollows: 

I have received representations from Canadian primary iron and steel 
producers to the effect that the provisions of the Customs Tariff relating to 
their products have become out of date. They request that these provisions 
be revised to take account of the expansion that has occurred in the Canadian 
industry, the changes that have taken place in production techniques and 
trade usages, and other developments. 

In this connection I enclose a brief submitted to me jointly by Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, and the Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, and also a brief from Atlas Steels Limited. You will note that 
these briefs relate to the definitions in section 2 of the Customs Tariff and 
to the following tariff items included in the classifications in Schedules “A” 
and “‘B” relating to primary iron and steel products: 


374 379(d) 383(e) 386(i) 387¢ 442b 
376 379(e) 383(f) 386(j) 388 442¢ 
377 380(a) 383(g) 386(k) 388a 458 
377a 380(b) 384 386(1) 388b 1005 
377b 380(c) 384a 386(m)(i) 388c 1006 
377¢ 380(d) 385 386(m.)(ii) 388e 1007 
377d 381(a) 385a 386(n) 388 1009 
377e 381(b) 385¢ 386(0) 388¢ 1015 
377f 382(a) 386(a) 386(p) 392a 1023 
378(a) 382(b) 386(b) 386(q) 395 1025 
378(b) 382(c) 386(c) 386(r) 395a 1027 
378(c) 382(d) 386(d) 386(u) Ex.4101 1028 
378(d) 383(a) 386(e) 38 A38f 1045 
379(a) 383(b) 386(f) 386e 440f 1045a 
379(b) 383(c) 386(g) 387 A41c 1057 
379(c) 383(d) 386(h) 387a 442 1058 


The Government are considering the desirability of revising the tariff 
provisions relating to primary iron and steel products in the light of all the 
relevant information and it is desirable that all interested parties be given an 
opportunity to express their views. 

I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study and report, under 
section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act, on the items in Schedules “A” and “B” 
of the Customs Tariff which relate to primary iron and steel products up to 
and including those commonly known in the trade as rolling mill products, 
with particular reference to the items enumerated above, and on the 
definitions contained in section 2 of the Customs Tariff in so far as these 
relate to primary iron and steel products. In this connection, I would 
request the Board to prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with recom- 
mendations as to rates of duty, covering primary iron and steel products, 
and to include the proposed schedule in its report. 
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In preparing its proposed schedule of rates of duty on primary iron and 
steel products, I would expect that the Board would have regard to the rates 
now applicable to more highly manufactured products of iron and steel. 

In drawing up a revised schedule it is recognized that certain adjust- 
ments in margins of preference may be involved. In this regard, however, it 
is not the intention that there should be any general change in preferential 
margins and the Board should keep in mind the obligations of the GATT in 
this respect. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. E. HARRIS 


The numerous tariff items to which the Minister refers by number alone in 
the above letter are set out in full in the Draft Schedule which was distributed 
by the Board for the convenience of all interested parties, and which is incor- 
porated, intact, in this Report as Appendix A. 


Public Sittings Held 


Public sittings of the Board under this Reference were held at Ottawa as 
follows: 
November 7, 1955 
February 6, 7 and 8, 1956 / 
February 27, 28 and 29, 1956 
March 19, 20 and 21, 1956 
April 11, 1956 
April 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1956 
May 14 and 23, 1956 
October 22 and 23, 1956 


A nominal roll of participants in any or all of the said public sittings is 
incorporated herein as Appendix J. 

A transcript of the proceedings at all public sittings is attached to this copy 
of the Report, for the Table of Parliament. 

Apart from evidence or information put on record at public sittings, the 
Board secured for its own use considerable material of a confidential nature which, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act, will be so treated. 


Visits to Industries 


During the course of the inquiry, the following plants or mills were visited 
by one or more members of the Board and their assistants: 

Algoma, Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault-Ste-Marie, Ont. 

Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited 

Dominion Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, N.S. 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, The, Hamilton, Ont. 

Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, The, Winnipeg, Man. 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, Three Rivers, Que. 

Canadian Furnace Co. Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Port Moody, B.C. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 

Edmonton Steel Fabricators Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

Galt Metal Industries, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Limited, Selkirk, Man. 

National Auto Radiator Mfg. Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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Ontario Steel Products Co., Limited, Chatham, Ont. 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Premier Steel Mills Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Western Canada Steel Ltd. 

Vancouver Rolling Mills Division, Vancouver, B.C. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Byers Company, A.M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, The, Pueblo, Colo. 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
United States Steel Corporation 
Chicago South, Chicago, IIL. 
Gary Mills, Gary, Indiana 
Geneva Mills, Geneva, Utah 
It has been deemed inadvisable to attempt in this Introductory section of 
the Report on Reference No. 118 a summary of the precise proposals regarding 
the tariff treatment of basic Iron and Steel, as presented by the Industry to the 
Minister of Finance and the Tariff Board. These proposals—involving as they 
do literally scores of tariff items and drawback items, as well as revised Defini- 
tions—do not lend themselves to condensation in a so-called Summary. To 
present them in that form might well be unfair to those who made them; and 
almost certainly would be misleading to the reader. They are dealt with at 
length in the textual portion of the Report and in addition are shown in detail, 
item by item, in Appendix A hereto. 


Interpretation of Text 


Wherever in the textual portion of this Report the following terms appear, 
they carry the meaning hereunder shown: 


CBnaMAn CIOdUCUIOMa ds Ages dings. Avaseeia adelalsre » total Canadian production, including both that 
for producers’ own use and for sale. 

Domestic Supply............ Seca Ne sai Re Canadian production plus imports. 

Domestic Disappearance.................+-4- Canadian production plus imports minus 
exports. 

Available Outside Rolling Mills............... either (a) Domestic disappearance minus 


tonnage used by rolling mills; or (b) Domestic 
supply minus tonnage used by rolling mills. 

isecitmeryoilamey NUS aia hes te Fry: Geel una pope? that part of rolling mills’ own production 
retained for their own use plus purchases by 
rolling mills for their own use. 


Used in Primary Steel Furnaces...............tonnages made by primary producers and _re- 
tained for their own use plus purchases for their 
own use. 

Available Outside Galvanizing Mills........... differs from ‘‘Available Outside Rolling Mills” 


in that certain galvanizing mills are not classi- 
fied under the primary iron and steel industry. 


Total Consumption of Pig Iron............... Domestic Disappearance plus or minus change in 
pig iron producers’ inventory. 
SLCC ESE w eee AT UR MEME) Aone uly ae Sek DAW the word “steel” includes all types of iron and 


steel, except where the word “iron” appears 
(e.g., pig iron, sponge iron, wrought iron) or 
where the word “steel” is specifically more 
limited (e.g., carbon steel, alloy steel, stainless 
steel). 
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PART I 


OUTLINE OF THE GENERAL POSITION TAKEN DURING THE 
INQUIRY BY PRODUCERS AND USERS OF BASIC STEEL 


In its approach to the Minister of Finance and to the Tariff Board, the basic 
Jron and Steel Industry (through the five major producers who signed the original 
application for review) set forth at considerable length the reasons why—in 
its opinion—the relevant items of the Customs Tariff should be revised. For 
the purposes of this section of the Report, it is proposed to do no more than out- 
line in general terms the more fundamental of these reasons, leaving for Part 
IV hereof the detailed information regarding revisions in wording and rates of 
the many tariff items that necessarily came under review. In general, the basic 
producers contended: (1) that, by and large, that section of Schedule A to the 
Customs Tariff dealing with Iron and Steel was essentially—despite the revision 
effected by Parliament in 1930—the tariff of fifty years ago (1907); (2) that in 
many instances the wording of the many classifications had not kept pace with 
developments in the industry and, in some instances at least, had become obsolete 
and, in a practical sense, meaningless; (8) that specific duties which had been 
imposed since 1907 had lost their significance from the standpoint of their pro- 
tective aspect; (4) that many concessions in rates of duty granted by legislation, 
from time to time, to ‘‘end-users”’ of basic forms of iron and steel were no longer 
necessary or justifiable; (5) that not a few of the drawback provisions similarly 
enacted had ceased to be warranted; and (6) that concessions which had been 
granted by Canada to other countries as a result of numerous Trade Agree- 
ments—while no doubt quite defensible at the time of their making—were now 
working, or at least threatening, injury to the domestic industry. 


Summary of the Industry’s Proposals 


In brief—and again in general terms—the basic producers requested of the 
Government and of Parliament: (1) a complete review of the tariff items relative 
to basic forms of Iron and Steel; (2) radical revisions in nomenclature and arrange- 
ment of classifications; (3) upward revisions of the rates of duty, under all tariffs, 
of most of the items suggested by the Industry; (4) indirect upward revisions of 
even more rates of duty by the device of deleting from the tariff scores of ‘‘end- 
use” items and drawback-items; (5) revision of the statutory Definitions of 
certain basic forms of iron and steel, such revised Definitions to apply to the 
newly-worded tariff items; (6) wider recognition of the growing importance of 
alloy, stainless and so-called ‘“‘special steels’; and (7) a more general use in tariff 
items of the principle of “‘class or kind” (made, or not made, in Canada) differen- 
tiation in rates. (See Appendix A for complete list of existing tariff items that 
came under review, together with the proposal by the Industry as to what should 
be done with each such item.) 


Reaction of Users to Industry’s Proposals 


At public sittings which began in November of 1955 and concluded in the 
Fall of 1956, the proposed revisions in Definitions, wording and rates of duty were 
the subject of representations and argument, not only by the basic producers who 
had suggested them but by the representatives of scores of steel-using industries. 
During the Hearings, there was a general consensus that there was much to be 
said for re-classification and re-wording of the tariff items—with far less meeting 
of minds as to the rates of duty that should apply. In particular, emphasis was 
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laid by many secondary manufacturers upon the necessity for the retention of 
various end-use or drawback items—not necessarily because these provided an 
escape from the full-duty burden, but (very often) offered alternative sources of 
supply when domestic mills were unable to meet the requirements of would-be 
customers. It is, perhaps, not less than fair to the basic Iron and Steel Industry 
of Canada to record that, in the presentation before the Board of hundreds of 
thousands of words of economic and technical argument, there was little reference 
to or complaint about the prices charged by the domestic producers of basic steels, 
it being repeatedly stated by user-customers that these were in most instances 
(where the domestic producer could compete at all) lower than the laid-down 
cost of imported steels; complaints registered or fears expressed were almost 
entirely relative to the adequacy of domestic supplies, the kinds or grades of. 
steel that would be available even in the case of overall sufficiency of supply, and 
the possibility of increases in price of domestic steel as a consequence of increased 
duties. (See Part IV of this Report for fuller reference, item by item, to the 
position of secondary manufacturers under both existing and recommended 
tariff schedules.) 


Representations by non-Steel Interests 


Representations to the Board by interests other than producers or direct 
users of iron and steel products included the following: 

Interprovincial Farm Union Council (of Canada): This Brief not only 
opposed favorable consideration of any of the increases in rates of duty requested 
by the basic producers but urged that the Board ‘seriously consider wiping out 
those (duties) that still exist’’. 

British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association: This Brief urged the 
Board ‘‘to recommend against granting any tariff increases on basic iron and 
steel products as being detrimental to the best interests of Canadian economy and 
our trade relations with the United Kingdom and other countries who are parties 
MO Grn deol 

Consolidated Red Cedar Shingle Association: 

Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Association: 

Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C.: 

British Columbia Loggers’ Association: 

The Truck Loggers’ Association: Each of these (five) Associations endorsed 
the representations, and agreed with the position taken, by the British Columbia 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture: The Federation, while approving 
technical revision of the schedules and while not necessarily opposing such 
changes in duties as would, in the opinion of the Board, be in the best interest of 
the Steel Industry and the Canadian economy in general, urged that the net 
result of the Inquiry should not be a recommendation that would mean any 
upward trend in the overall incidence of the duties on Iron or Steel. 

Canadian Association of Consumers: The National Executive of this Associa- 
tion urged the Board ‘‘to see that the interests of Canadian consumers in this 
regard are fully protected”’. 

All the above representations have been embodied in full in the verbatim 
record of proceedings being forwarded with this Report, as have been also such 
views as were expressed at the final public hearing by associations or interests 
such as, for example: si 

United Steelworkers of America: This Trade Union was represented at 
several of the public hearings by Mr. Harry Waisglass, whose statement at the 
final sitting, on behalf of his organization, will be found in full in the verbatim 
record. r 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association (Western Division) 

Air Industries & Transport Association of Canada 
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PART II 


THE BASIC IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


The basic steel industry in Canada, in making the basic forms of iron and 
steel, engages in the following steps in processing ores and scrap into the final 
product: coking of coal, blast furnace operations, open-hearth or electric-furnace 
operations, steel-production by the so-called oxygen vessel process, hot-rolling 
and cold-rolling into what are commonly described as “rolling-mill products’, 
galvanizing sheet and strip steel and coating sheet or strip steel with tin (this 
particular end-product being somewhat ambiguously termed “‘tinplate’’). Some 
of the basic firms engage in only one of the above-listed operations; others, in 
more than one but not in all; at least one engages in practically all the operations 
named. Several of the firms in the group participate also in secondary-steel 
production—but this Report is primarily concerned with the basic production of 
iron or steel. 


There are in Canada eighteen basic producers, with firm-names and head 
offices as follows: 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault-Ste-Marie, Ont. 
Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Burlington Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Drawn Steel Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Furnace Co. Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Enamel & Heating Products Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Limited, Selkirk, Man. 
Premier Steel Mills, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Sorel Industries Limited, Sorel, Que. 
Stanley Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Canada Limited, London, Ont. 
Vancouver Rolling Mills Division, 

Western Canada Steel Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Steel Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Five (5) companies alone account for by far the great bulk of production and 
output, namely: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited (hereinafter designated 
Algoma) and its subsidiary Canadian Furnace Co. Limited; Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited (Dosco); The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited (Stelco) ; 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited (Dofasco) ; and Atlas Steels Limited. These 
five producers initiated the proposals which became the basis of the Reference to 
the Tariff Board by the Minister of Finance and assumed entirely the burden of 
placing before the Board at public sittings the presentation of the application for 


a go in wording and rates of duty of the tariff items relating to basic iron and 
steel. 


Location of Basic Producers: 


The operations of the five basic producers are largely concentrated at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; and Hamilton, Welland and Sault-Ste-Marie in Ontario. 


Employment in Basic Steel Plants, December 1, 1955 


; Total Employment 

; Employment in in firms having 15 

Location Basic Steel Plants or more employees 
Sy due yeni (0) mata ieee OE 6S) crvd eats so 4,058 15,863 
Heamieltonissses. Beatian.i.o: cds os. Boh. tee ek 12,715 SI st72 
St. Catharines area (including Welland)........... 2,075 31,319 
SanltISteall are. seeia tthe. saiac cle data Noes aes vivre 6,951 10, 867 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Sydney mills of Dosco are close to that company’s coal operations in 
Cape Breton. Iron ore and limestone from Newfoundland are transported direct 
to Sydney by water. Dosco therefore has ready access to its main raw materials, 
but its mill is remote from the chief steel-consuming centres of Canada, namely, 
western Quebec and southern Ontario. It is in an advantageous position to 
supply those steel requirements of the Maritime Provinces which are within its 
range of production. 

The Stelco and Dofasco mills at Hamilton have important geographic ad- 
vantages. First, they have ready access by water transport to sources of coal, 
scrap and ore. Secondly, they are located in the industrial centre of Canada— 
the great bulk of steel consumption takes place within a radius of 150 miles from 
their mills. Although the Montreal market is somewhat farther away, rail, water 
and truck transport are available. 

The mill of Atlas Steels at Welland has access to water transport on the Wel- 
land Canal during the navigation season. Rail and truck transport are also 
available. This firm’s chief markets are in Ontario and Quebec. 

Algoma in Sault-Ste-Marie is on the Great Lakes trade route and has access 
to its main raw materials by water and rail. It is more distant from the markets 
of southern Ontario, but can, and does, ship by water during the navigation season. 


Products of the Basic Industry: 


In speaking of what might be termed the chief products of the basic steel 
industry, one must bear in mind that this industry consumes a great deal of its 
own production of the more primary forms. For example, the basic producers use 
the bulk of their pig iron output in their own open-hearth furnaces or in the oxy- 
gen steel-making process. Similarly, ingots, billets and blooms are rolled in 
their own mills into rails, bars, angles, plate or sheet. Some hot-rolled sheet is 
further processed into cold-rolled sheet, galvanized sheet or tinplate. Other 
products, e.g., rods, are made into wire, nails and other items of a secondary 
nature in plants owned by basic steel producers. The first column of the table 
below shows the total tonnages of the various products manufactured by the 
basic producers; the second column indicates the total sold for use in Canada or 
for export: 


Production and Sales of Basic Steel in Canada 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


1954 1955 
Tonnages Tonnages Tonnages Tonnages 

Product Made Sold Made Sold 
Piviron cee ee ee te. eam = 2-211-025 455,552 Stolot (GLom nn Olonse7. 
Steeltingotesert Gates. 225 oe cic ecisine series 3,113,791 5,576 4,441,743 125,331 
Blooms, billets, slabs and other semi- 

finished rolled'forms. ........ 852053. 24% 213, C20 150, 917 2,942,725 298, 646 
HBr abe penta bs CECE RRR SCC CURR CENCE ROSCA 241,922 232,484 228,991 240, 983 
Structuralishapesnerwot tacicikess onecnmupae as 180, 542 180, 144 227,138 235, 105 
Barer te cet eee oats ale asiavan viele demo metres 528, 521 445,519 708, 494 587,819 
Plates peek es AOS Shs als tacsle elatoe cea eee oe 201,939 201, 524 253, 640 251,870 
Hot-rolled sheet, strip, skelp and sheet piling 990, 524 352, 230 1,455, 689 590, 394 
Cold-rolled sheet and strip........... 158.0. 533, 581 227,203 535,365 321,494 
Coated sheetiand stipes. <. cmc one ccc ts 344, 608 333, 877 446, 983 444,378 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


By companies, the main items of production are: 


Algoma: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, bars, rails, sheet piling, 
standard structural shapes, modified wide-flange or 8-inch H-beams, strip, 
skelp, sheet and plate in narrow widths. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, 
skelp, sheet, strip, plate, tinplate, galvanized sheet and strip. 


Dominion Steel and Coal: -Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, rails, 
bars, and light structurals. 


Steel Co. of Canada: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, bars, light 
structurals, skelp, plate, sheet, strip, tinplate, galvanized sheet and strip. 


Atlas: Tool steels, high-speed steels, mining drill steels, special purpose 
steels, stainless steels and branded construction steels. Output takes the 
following forms: billets and blooms, bars and rounds, strip and sheet. 


Size of the Basic Industry: 


Salaries Cost of 

No. of and Fuel and Cost of Value of 

Year Employees Wages Electricity Materials Shipments* 
(000) (’000) (000) (’000) 

GAS, =. SAE, EN TPA ears 22,422 $60, 498 $20, 092 $116, 120 $231, 326 
POLST Se Ae eee ae a ee 22,020 65,895 18,059 128, 556 249,173 
1950 34%, Lee PA te Re ary 28} 307. 69,752 22, 644 141,748 289, 306 
1 Gy arte ee ake Belk a A EEA) 26, 230 85,814 25, 906 191,120 381,427 
OS 2 seeeesra. see: Bedale ited oak 27,346 97,4389 24,415 204, 932 410, 692 
WO5St 7 ate Rst IA Pee Aad 27,946 104, 926 24,007 187,630 388 , 448 
1954 sasetiecs | GES: mew seicl . 23, 592 89, 257 19, 587 129, 658 330, 936 


Em 


ent 


SouRcs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
*Includes all shipments from the basic steel plants to own integrated secondary operations. 


ployment and Wages: 


_ The basic steel industry is one of the larger employers of labour among the 
ire “Iron and Steel Products” industries. On December 1, 1955, there were 
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approximately 25,800 persons employed in the making of basic steel. The 
following tabular statement shows employment in a selected group of industries, 
as of December 1, 1955: 


Basigaron and; steel aouyerurn daeoecs. cid ee do Gk AOS Relea 25,800 
Machine manutscturing «pay. ccend-alivannewrase bin baw dor 34,903 
Hea eTIOCOl PYOUUCES 2.52. ic. Shas at eRe ae cep ace 17,174 
menomiiural implementa. as Med Se ee 11,266 
Paomesteuy and Suructurar Steel.« os. a5 fe. cree ae le ae Bae 9,079 
ROO WCHUCIOS. erin c yer sce chee Ge es RT tg ee Me ab aes 30, 427 
IEG USEVENICLS Par tOl 2 Ae arty lee ee ARR RISE SG ae 16,678 
Railroad and rolling stock... 60. melee css en Fe ee 32,404 
SHipbnilding . Cit DL OIG 20 fe, PAWS. MOake 21,229 


Basic steel producers paid out $89,257,000 in wages and salaries in 1954, 
wage rates being among the highest in Canada. On December 1, 1955, the 
average weekly wage paid by the primary iron and steel industry (basic producers 
plus foundries) was $80.32. This compared with the following wage levels in 
other industries: 


ErinanvetrOnuanc SUCCEI wee tte nn ee oe er ee nee $80 -32 
Apryrculvuraltimpleméenitss 04+ 2a Ore, SRE Sait att hee HORE 70-75 
Fabricated and ‘structural steék! io... 74-77 
Heatingandicooking appliancesa! a0... .11t) MRR . See a 64-19 
Asronsiinand parts .cecumtl car. Ane Ac: cachet hehe 76-92 
Metauvebiclegsc.i4 ..£)o2er) J vgizers)s 4b ans arith death oe ol dear 78-45 
SUMO OUCH. Si. ne ey) oe ae ee ee eee 68-28 
VIO TONEVCDN COS ATES 2.4. i. ance a oR eahys sacl ceme tyfio Ot ices 70-19 
Simmel eer OUT OMIIN On ke oan Sei os aise Stee: Wena 79-66 
PSU TEISDEOCUICUS satipctiers cramer atten: optemeke Tr oiie scan an cee acaiers 69-09 
HilecureealeAppanavUss,-cwres Stead eee ie Gh ne ee ere ie 69-53 
exes Wrocmiiciar ysis) ALGEE PRR og So ed Se Ay Se loa Aad 53-19 
CLO Ghia RRR te I OL Eg Ot tae AR otk TER 42-08 
HAWES SS OC Ra a ee aE Pe Nn ae mE ge MT ee 57-11 
Bulpjandipaperts icin. e440 2onaniis ..gistetad te. oeee 82-97 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Materials used in Steel Making: 


The main materials charged to blast furnaces are iron ore, sintered flue 
dust, limestone, dolomite, and coke, the coke having been converted from coal 
by the steel-makers. The product from the blast furnaces is pig iron. 


Materials Charged to Blast Furnaces 
(’000 tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Year - Tron Ore Flue Dust Coke Limestone Dolomite 
LOSS ee eee ne 5, 236 674 - 2,805 1,080 296 
TO Ae et peak sisi tra 3,749 578 1,970 778 258 
OSD EM Meee ee ene 5,073 1, 022 2,813 1,066 287 


The second step in steel-making is the reduction of pig iron plus scrap and 
other materials to steel. This is done in an open-hearth or an electric furnace, 
or by the oxygen vessel process of making steel. 

Steel ingots are poured from the furnaces and are rolled into blooms, billets 
or slabs, and further rolling produces rails, bars, structural shapes, plates, sheet 
and strip. 


Exports of Basic Steel Products: 


As a general rule, the integrated steel producers do not engage in commercial 
export trade on an extensive basis. Algoma’s shipments, mainly to the United 
States, have been largely connected with special arrangements. Dosco’s exports, 
mostly rails, have fluctuated very greatly from year to year. Neither Stelco nor 
Dofasco is an important exporter. 

Atlas is probably the most interested in export markets, which play an 
important role for that company in maintaining production at higher levels than 
would be the case if sales were limited to the relatively small domestic market 
for alloy and specialty steels. 

In examining export statistics, it must be borne in mind that a considerable 
part of the shipments to the United States is for conversion and return to 
Canada. In some cases, this represents shipments by the basic producer to 
rolling mills in the United States, for conversion into rolled products and return 
to the Canadian mill which exported them. Atlas, in particular, has been 
following this practice. 

Exports usually constitute less than 10 p.c. of total Canadian steel 
production. The greatest tonnages shipped from Canadian mills are in the most 
primary forms; exports of the more processed forms of steel are very small or 
non-existent. The statistics in Appendix B verify that in recent years considerable 
tonnages of pig iron and blooms and billets have been exported. To a large 
extent these shipments have been made by Algoma and are tied in with a $15 
million loan received by that company from United States interests in 1952; 
repayment is being made by the shipment of basic iron and steel to the lender. 
In addition, Algoma is shipping steel to manufacturers in the United States 
for fabrication and return to Canada as parts for incorporation in Canadian 
production. In such instances the United States fabricator is entitled to 99 p.c. 
drawback of the United States duty. Apart from the loan repayments and the 
shipments which are subject to drawback, Algoma’s shipments to the United 
States are small. 

Dosco has shipped substantial tonnages of rails abroad from time to time. 
That company’s mill at Sydney is able to take advantage of ocean freight to 
practically all export markets. As a consequence, Dosco has, on a number of 
occasions, obtained business abroad to fill gaps in domestic orders. 

The following statistics show shipments for the more important types of 
iron or steel which have been exported in volume (tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Pig Iron 
To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 
Vata King On ere cee 5,070 —_ 88, 635 = — 
he a Re Wp pe ca ce a Wie 16, 282 662 287,141 202,597 254, 472 
one COUNCIIOS as tcserase en — — 211 6 —_— 
(Rotalmeanertimsncs accracert cr 21,352 662 375, 987 202, 603 254,472 


Ingots, Billets and Blooms 


To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 


Uaited Kingdom ss. -(93) te oo Peet — 17, 683 19, 636 -- 82,251 

Seccq oes DEI OTR eee ean _— 15,408 36,450 2,588 148, 858 
Oise COUNLTIOS\. poieeets ae Bel sa andes — 2,682 241 2,758 35,360 
Totals. Ae 1esg PRIA. aA, — 35,773 56,327 5,346 266, 469 
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To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 
Fe al ee i et em lS eg i elt pl ORR ea 
PATTON. ce os ss os adamantatt.. 42,186 — — — — 

LUE Sis Ag Sei tre io Ee ee Rae e 1,570 2,747 881 74 176 
TMOMROLS PAITIOR cat coe sclerosis — 22,418 — — — 
OVEN OTA COUBLEIOS ast es uth ces cere s wanaie vie 810 134, 226 1,714 1,421 71,393 
EDOUAIN atte as Se VME oe scat 5 MOR AR Te. 44,566 159,391 2,595 1,495 71,569 


TRENDS IN TRADE AND PRODUCTION: BASIC IRON AND STEEL 


In 1900, practically no steel industry existed in Canada; production of 
ingots and direct steel castings in that year amounted to 26,406 tons. In the 
next ten years steel-making capacity increased many-fold; by 1910 annual 
production exceeded 800,000 tons. This was further increased by additional 
million tons over the next eight years, so that, by the end of World War I, 
production amounted to 1,873,000 tons. This level of production was not 
reached again until the years of World War II, when the annual output exceeded 
3 million tons. In the years since World War II, production has expanded each 
year (with the exception of 1954) and in 1955 reached new record levels, in excess 
of 4,500,000 ingot-tons. The following table portrays the rapid development of 
Canadian production: 


Production of Steel Ingots and Direct Steel Castings, Specified Years, 1900-1955 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


LO00 se Se Sar pertaseeta: afta Chies bas 26,406 BOSC is SA Pets Seid ee ae etess 2,327, 285 
TQ1O Se Anoe : ot Reed garth ars 822, 284 Le CP Te Ce SOS oh oe Cee 3,200, 480 
LOIS AH htess Aer tents Cece ta tes 1,873, 708 1 5, Uae er eaten LR Gas See saparsid 3,383, 575 
12 caer in a Bee SR ce etd 4 537, 742 LOG Let vides ee ath Ie Tk ere 3,568,720 
IEEE RES Leb Ue. Meron octed 1e a Cn 1,543, 386 1 iP Ree a ree Someta WMG oe 3,703,111 
AY SOR ae 2 380, 067 TOSSN2S.. Co Ale om bete . Cem se emer 4,116,068 
LOS TO. techie my enaetar. Wary ae nope tes 1,571, 227 1954 nck). ae apsienke RP oee 3,195,030 
LOSS Seow oafeMaate Sais: © Grete tih ss 1, 293, 812 ak ss Semen cia oie Ga opciones 4,529,401 
QED teh ellie ara Ra Me ls Mets Aelate « 3,109, 851 - 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The earlier pattern of production, with its violent fluctuations, contrasts 
sharply with the almost constant expansion in recent years, attributable to 
Canada’s rapidly increasing population, the unprecedented volume of construction, 
the rapid growth of Canadian industry, the development of Canada’s natural 
resources, and a much greater production of consumer goods, many of which are 
composed in part or in whole of steel. Superimposed on these factors have been 
large expenditures for national defence. 


Trends in Production, Consumption and Imports: 


It is an impossible task to compare overall Canadian production of steel 
and imports with complete accuracy. It is possible, however, to obtain a 
reasonably reliable comparison. It is first necessary to place the two series of 
statistics on a common basis. This can be done by converting imports, mostly 
rolled steel, to ingot-tons. Since rolling usually results in a 25 p.c. scrap loss, 
it is necessary to increase tonnages of imported rolled steel to compensate for 
scrap loss. It is then possible to compare both domestic production of steel and 
imports in terms of ingot-tons. This is done in the following table: 
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Production, Imports and Exports of Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Imports Export s 

Production Imports Exports Domestic as p.c. as p.c. 
Year of Ingots (in ingot-tons*) Disappearance of D.D. of D.D. 
1) Ke ee aS Sn: 1,800, 172 839, 750 198,179 2,441,743 34-4 8-1 
LOGO Te ocd ORR 514,574 879, 871 38, 222 ie50n223 64-9 2-8 
1920 Mer een. one 1,466, 759 1, 697,845 57, 448 3,107, 156 54-6 1-8 
LOS DRS Vio Sero wee jase 367, 774 SOTO oe 7,810 717, 296 49-8 1-1 
LOS Tete ko oe Meee 1,496, 575 852, 290 173, 805 2,175,060 39-2 8-0 
TOSS oa sp ncnatee 2,958,906 1,847, 967 90,331 4,716, 542 39-2 1-9 
LOA GH haces Ce eae OM A 859, 083 226, 949 2,883,875 29-8 7:9 
19485 9h RY, 3, 087,063 1,067,826 360, 135 3,794, 754 28-1 9-5 
15D), 5B ee a 3,298,071 1,099,556 310, 489 4,087,138 26-9 7-6 
POST, Bees ees: 3,447, 132 1,816, 655 114, 864 5, 148, 923 35-3 2-2 
[O52 a ereeate beers 3,577, 758 1, 646, 285 171,414 5, 052, 629 32-6 3-4 
Sai le arent ade 4,009, 548 1,312,043 319, 150 5,002, 441 26-2 6-4 
195A AA aie > 3,113,791 1,003,091 58,149 4,058,733 24-7 1-4 
LOSSY ESE. Het 4,441,743 1,218, 452 487,450 5,175, 745 23-5 9-4 


*That is, ingots plus rolling-mill products. 


It will be observed that imports have usually been several times greater 
than exports. This reflects Canada’s dependence on external suppliers for a 
number of important forms of steel, which either are not produced domestically 
or not in sufficient tonnage to supply total requirements. There has, however, 
been a marked trend for Canada to become increasingly self-sufficient in meeting 
its steel requirements. From the table above it will be noted that imported 
steel amounted to 64-9 p.c. of domestic disappearance in 1922, to 54-6 p.c. in 
1929, and to 39-2 p.c. in 1937. Following World War II, imports reached or 
exceeded 30 p.c. of domestic requirements only twice, while in the most recent 
years it has ranged from 23-5 to 26-2 p.c. In terms of tonnages, imports in 
1953 and 1955, two prosperous years, were less than in 1929. 

In contrast to imports, domestic production has increased both in absolute 
and relative terms during the past decade. Ingot production expanded from 
2-2 million tons in 1946 to 4-4 million tons in 1955. In terms of 1929 and 1937, 
when output was 1-5 million tons in each year, the record is even more 
impressive. The greater importance of domestic production is illustrated by 
the fact that while imports were 479,393 ingot-tons less in 1955 than in 1929, 
they were competing in a market which consumed 2,068,589 ingot-tons more 
steel. Canadian steel producers have therefore increased their production more 
than threefold since 1929 in a market which uses roughly twice as much steel. 


Imports have not increased as a percentage of consumption during periods 
of surplus steel. In 1929, imports were 54-6 p.c. of domestic supply, while in 
1932, at the trough of the depression, they were 49-8 p.c. In 1954, the only 
post-war year when steel was in substantial surplus, imports amounted to 24-7 
p.c. of total domestic supply; in 1953, a prosperous year, imports accounted 
for 26:2 p.c. The explanation seems to be that during times of heavy demand, 
Canadians have had to supplement domestic output with imports. During 
periods of slack demand, domestic production has been in a better position to 
meet requirements, even in the face of keen competition. There have, however, 
been few periods in recent years when steel has been in overall surplus supply. 
The following table shows that the Canadian market for most types of basic 
steel has increased very substantially during the past decade and thus has 
utilized the overall capacity of the industry to a high degree: 
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Domestic Disappearance* of Selected Steel Products, 1946 and 1955 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Sone Ee ee Oe ee ee ee eee ett ee eee et ee ee 


Domestic Domestic Increase 1946-55 
Disappearance Disappearance —_—___—_—_—— 

Product 1946 1955 Absolute p.c. 
Hot-rolled sheet and strip................ 535, 520 1,406, 441 870, 921 162-6 
~Cold-rolled sheet and strip............... 276, 221 577,716 301, 495 109-1 
Serucburals-. 08. coskh ccs as eta ca ee ee 231,917 537,064 305, 147 131-6 
Eloc-rollodiparssasnotcocseoacs, be cenh ce. 552,835 782,779 229,944 41-6 
Plate BM ere noe hc is) SYST e ROT ON Pod aie fe ive: es nstcge Megrvsnisaale cas 230, 593 387,726 157, 133 68-1 
Wires rOOSi'4. coe os ins. c oe ee 206, 635 356, 081 149, 446 72-3 
Galvanized sheet and strip............... 70, 269 188, 483 118,214 168-2 
UBUD EY RSIS atiets 5 2. ae ee 191,600 296, 695 105,095 54-8 
| RTH AST pe an a RR a mR 131,542 174, 798 43,256 32-9 
Colaerolled Darsiec cil. cic. cscs: feo nn ee 45,581 57, 640 12,059 26-4 


*Because it has not always been possible to segregate exports, some figures are domestic supply. 


The Pattern by Products: 


By far the greatest expansion in demand has occurred in hot-rolled sheet 
and strip, with disappearance 870,921 tons greater in 1955 than in 1946. Usage 
of cold-rolled sheet and strip increased by more than 100 p.c. between 1946 and 
1955. Galvanized sheet and strip, structural steels, hot-rolled bars and skelp 
also show very substantial increases, both tonnage-wise and percentage-wise. 
On the other hand, tinplate, cold-rolled bars and rails have shown relatively 
little increase. 

Domestic production has accelerated so rapidly in most forms of steel that 
it has been able, not only to take care of the needs of new demand but also to 
replace imports in a considerable portion of the market. Imports of hot-rolled 
sheet and strip, for example, made up 46 p.c. of domestic supply in 1946, but 
only 14-8 p.c. in 1955; imported cold-rolled sheet and strip accounted for 43-8 
p.c. in 1946 and 7-3 p.c. in 1955; imported skelp made up 62-5 p.c. in 1946 and 
27-1 p.c. in 1955; and imported tinplate fell from 24-9 p.c. to 3:5 p.c. 

For at least one form of steel, structurals, the market has greatly exceeded 
Canadian capacity to produce the types in greatest demand. As a result, in 
1955, imported structurals constituted more than 56-5 p.c. of the total supply, 
as compared with 43 p.c. in 1946. Imports of rails increased in 1955 but still 
constituted a relatively small proportion of total Canadian requirements. 

Canada has become much more self-sufficient in flat-rolled steel products, 
including coated steels—the forms which show the greatest increase in demand 
and production. Structurals are the only product where, despite a very substantial 
increase in demand, dependence on imports has increased considerably. 


The following table illustrates the above data statistically: 


Imports as Percentage of Domestic Disappearance 


Product 1946 1955 
hoy EU KGET EN Elan as A oe er ee anes iti Snes. cog tien Ng G 43-4 56-5 
ee ek ee ee eee 26.2 34.6 
SHENOY ene ee Si gl EE one eae eran ani See ER chs 9 ogi to ZOO 62-5 27-1 
GOVT GMS AT Ses SPREE Bt sss ee EER aS << ls SNRs ee. 3 43-7 21-5 
orrolledssheetianGusrrlnn. ae... fs ake geet oo c= ERE oo os eee ieee Me 46-4 ee 
CGalkuwanizedssheetancsthip. qe... ce aan oe 1 ons aOR» =. eee eee ie 20-2 1 3 
EPOTTOUEG: DATS RS NE CREE ie «0 tee kee Aone sls cE Rtg oo oe ee 12-9 10: 

Hail oe ch ene ew fe nie os oh RE ote 5 Ee OES 3-0 9-9 
@old-rolled| sheebang Stripn a... 0<' Aeely wee oo se PMP «ok eee 43-8 es 
PRAM AStS MINES 50. Peete Aeveis oo so os ARIS PM a woo RMR os c's) 27> gee am 3°8 ae 
“Laon POEM As asc’ 5 | Se ae Sane een OUI Ee Airs ¢°9 doy oe) 0 ghd ae 24-9 : : p 
ANT OMT) A cock Oh Ew Be tds Bs oid aoe ile ae aie ie och TRIPE 2a et mae ee Se 0-5 . 


Pig Iron: As is to be expected, pig iron production has followed the same 
trend as steel output, with almost a threefold increase between 1918 and 1955 
and a doubling of production in recent years. 

Imports of pig iron have been negligible for many years; with the exception 
of 1950, when they amounted to 1-4 p.c. of consumption, they have not exceeded 
1 p.c. of total consumption in more than twenty years. On the other hand, 
exports of pig iron have grown considerably since 1950, amounting to 12 p.c. 
of total production in 1952 and 8 p.c. in 1955. The tabie shows the sizable 
tonnages involved in the production and export of pig iron: 


Total Consumption of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) * 


Change in Imports 
Canadian Producers’ Consumption aS p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Exports Stocks Total Consumption 

POUS Meare sk eee 1,195,551 67,397 4,882 n.a. 1, 258, 066 5-4 
G22 es tases 428 , 923 64, 960 40,908 n.a. 452,975 14-3 
POD Qeree cicen are 1, 209,779 36,454 8,375 n.a. 1, 237,858 2-9 
RVR Se eee 5 ae 161,426 Dane 2,212 +16, 221 180, 698 2-9 
TOS rie. race tets 1,006, 718 Ualdd 43,138 — 39,713 931,002 0-8 
14) a ees. 1,975,014 1,536 4,272 — 60,906 1,911,372 0-1 
1946 SEE Pe 6 1,406, 252 12,125 939 — 26,919 1,390,519 0-9 
OAS Sarat crass: ck 2,125,739 7,370 662 +13, 585 2,146,032 0-3 
TOGO Prec eae 23h7 stel 30,560 194, 528 —14,141 2,139,012 1-4 
OST rae 2,552,893 14, 554 223, 635 + 4,152 2,347,964 0-6 
WORD sic absrs 6, oe 2,681, 585 1,584 375,987 +22,261 2,329,443 0-1 
HO DBR ee 3,012, 268 25,057 345,415 —76, 822 2,615,088 1-0 
OFAN eh ae. cet 2,211,029 18, 609 202, 603 + 7,887 2,034, 922 0-9 
0-4 


NO 5S: Fes, 8- 3,213, 764 12,386 255, 592 n.a. 2,970, 558 


Ingots: Between 1918 and 1955, Canadian production of ingots increased 
by 146 p.c. Much of this increase has taken place in the post-World War II 
period; in 1955 production was more than 1,300,000 tons greater than in 1948. 
Imports have never been a significant factor in relation to domestic production: 
even in 1951, when the largest tonnage entered Canada, imports made up only 
2-5 p.c. of domestic supply. In other words, practically the entire Canadian 
demand for ingots is supplied by Canadian steel mills. In past years, ingots 
have entered Canada from the United States for rolling into flat-rolled products 
and return; such shipments have taken place during periods of peak utilization 
of rolling capacity in the United States. To some extent this practice explains 
the sizable fluctuations in imports in a few years. The table below shows the 
significant statistical material: 


Domestic Disappearance of Steel Ingots 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
DOT Sets Sew Mean Acad cca eee 1,800, 172 Ta. n.a. _ = 
CED pest oe 28s ee a Sat i 514,574 n.a. n.a. _— = 
G2 O See SRN | Se a ee 1,466,759 na n.a, — a 

1 EY ae Ae pee aie pred Semone, We 367,774 n.a n.a —— == 
OR ee attys Melero Me onthe ae 1,496,575 n.a. n.a. —_ aa 
HOA OMe ere Wer, rebate eee 2,958,906 na. 30,745 2,928,161 — 
OA Gite Ce 028 9 2s elk fee 2,251,741 1,871 35, 709 2,217, 903 0-1 
OAR ret Shell, ls iit, 5 ee 3,087,063 37,700 — 3, 124, 763 1-2 

1 Di O renee arent Cae ae sinh ne 8,298,071 8,116 — 3, 306, 187 0-2 
OMA ica cets che be's kate tees 3,447,132 89, 883 — 3,007,015 2-5 
NEF ccc kage ES ROE Ec 3,577, 758 76,945 22,047 3, 632, 656 2-1 
LEVERS © Ce Sean Hee Ae AM, Mil 4,009, 548 1, 967 28,706 3,982,809 0-04 
ODE RINS oy 1e ts hacvasaerecarosome tee 3,113,791 1,791 — 3,115, 582 0-05 
RODD Miya sree te ns wee a 4,441,743 2,367 n.a. 4,444,110 0:05 


_ Blooms, Billets, Slabs and Sheet Bars: These products, the result of the 
primary rolling of ingots, are not generally used commercially; they represent an 
intermediate step, to reduce the ingot to a shape more suited for re-rolling. 
The following are the production and trade statistics reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


Domestic Disappearance of Semi-Finished Rolled Forms 


; (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
8Nes=$—$@a9n@MmmnmnMm9a9nWNWNMNmmNmq_q_$900 0 S:.0 00s 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
a ee a ee ee oe Se 
iON BCR, Giese eae AO) rent ar en n.a. 4,062 53,256 —_ — 
LO 2D eka Gisele cua 524,577 13, 832 171 538, 238 2-6 
DD OR ists ieee See aoe ge takers 1,298,130 37,014 520 1,334, 624 2-8 
HOS Coen Bing. oY eras brine care 247,045 3,320 — 250, 365 1:3 
ES ona ge Re eee she a 4 oes 1,443,979 11,707 84,806 1,370,880 0-9 
DOA en ne Meet er ocak Ge 1,830, 624 197,879 4,369 2,024, 134 9-8 
TOSG 6 grat Beco) asters ainda td 1, 634,855 2,736 36, 236 1,601,355 0-2 
LOS eS ier-Bn = +. neGt Rees 2,313,619 14,756 35,773 2,292, 602 0-6 
TROT pee Ek tee ets eae 2,446, 884 3520 170,460 2,279, 681 0-1 
DOES [rane easiness 2,645, 540 5,798 39,101 2,612,237 0:2 
LOD AI ee ol crcn ecm Ree 2,729, 432 12,957 34, 280 2,708,109 0-5 
LOS SRA dak sie e alee Bee 2,870,860 2,215 98, 306 2,774,769 0-1 
LOD Aare ces. Ren ae ek 2,273, 420 4,193 6,127 2,271,791 0-2 
UC tite atte eerie ae tae 2,942,725 1,784 266,494 2,678,015 0-1 


Rails: The production, like the use, of rails is subject to considerable 
fluctuation, even in periods of continuing prosperity. Production figures do, 
however, show a downward trend for each year after 1948, excepting 1953. 
Although imports increased in 1950 and subsequent years, the magnitude of 
the increase was usually much less than the decline in domestic output. Until 
1955, imports of rails made up a small percentage of Canadian consumption: 
in that year they increased to nearly 10 p.c. of domestic disappearance. 
Concurrently, production for domestic railways fell, sharply, by 78,000 tons; 
the overall level of production was bolstered, however, by large export orders, 
amounting to 71,586 tons. For the most part imports of rails have been 
connected with special projects; while domestic production has largely been to 
supply the needs of the two major railways. 


The following table gives the basic statistics of rail production, imports and 
exports: 
Domestic Disappearance of Rails 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
DOT Se Meco haar ae ne emer. quate 162,746 10, 236 13,240 159, 742 6-4 
TCDA a ep eel ER ES a 140, 969 31, 674 16, 422 156, 221 20°3 
(REAR) is 48 yO AI a aire ey lel el 428, 962 28,379 25, 784 431,557 6-6 
DOS Oe er: ccd ois arch ee ee 50, 500 5, 672 4,896 51,276 11-1 
CRY ah | Sil are eaten en 86,932, 6, 637 29,112 64,457 10:3 
ANN ed cases <0 6) RA 183, 430 2,053 25, 538 159, 945 1:3 
WOA GE aba tet ok. cba: Pee 206, 374 3,893 78,725 131,542 3-0 
1 OAS ee ie coals Ss 8o Seba eee 337, 244 4,962 159,391 182,815 2-7 
IEDs, 3s eens aie ee ee 286, 672 17,875 12,391 292,156 6-1 
TRUSS fae, Salt See MES a. aeeerk 257, 244 11, 646 —~ 268,890 4-3 
TOGO A i 5 MM AAR esd ein 253, 675 8,369 2,595 259, 449 3-2 
OSE en sks cos sys ete arto 303, 318 8,576 3,445 308, 449 2-8 
RUG? > Se ae ae Secret Se 241, 922 12,852 1,629 253, 145 5-1 
OSD Moss Atha inte ates 228,991 17,393 71,586 174,798 9-9 
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Structurals: Prior to 1937, Canadian production of structurals amounted to 
only a few thousand tons annually and, in most years, some 90 p.c. of domestic 
requirements were imported. In 19387, production increased to 93,000 tons. 
This was further expanded by 100,000 tons per annum during World War II. 
Output again increased after 1946, reaching a peak of 283,000 tons in 1953. 
Since 1950 Canada’s capital investment program has created an unprecedented 
demand for structural steel, particularly in the heavier sizes. These recent years 
are in sharp contrast to pre-war, when demand fluctuated greatly, e.g., from 
364,913 tons in 1929 to 46,339 tons in 1932. In spite of greater domestic pro- 
duction in post-war years, Canadian producers have not increased their proportion 
of the market for structurals; in fact, with the exception of 1953 they have lost 
ground to imported steel, as illustrated below: 


Domestic Disappearance of Structural Shapes 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
AOS Bteres ons ee eee 4,226 173, 332 — 177, 558 97-6 
TODD ieerihe bs hates acorn epee eee 1,029 122, 623 706 122,946 99-7 
1 A ale Soe tea meres eae 3 Sey Pr 35,060 330, 665 812 364,913 90-6 
MOS Die mets chess) exc urge ker eS 16,005 30, 626 292 46, 339 66-1 
MOST ee tte oat ee Rate 93,279 75,773 2,828 166, 224 45-6 
TO ertaerel te rece TPR cath rs crioecs Neate 190,312 295, 022 2,407 482,927 61-1 
OSGHSS SLATES. Sb Ret 139, 206 100, 547 7,836 231,917 43-4 
1048): orsppomn hs cere bes ve bee 192, 253 188,185 10, 568 369, 870 50-9 
Tie Eat easton dick Se Sener ieee ec eae 153, 144 166, 802 2,200 317, 669 52-5 
OSI pe ee ns Sate nets 245,270 Opi, dae 3,452 579, 540 58-3 
TQS DME EER PEED OAR uc SpA 231,091 282,076 6,825 506, 342 55:7 
ODS. atte Le OS ae 283, 203 276, 368 4,863 554, 708 49-8 
DO SAS vag West reroute wats incline dresses 193, 673 291, 563 1,457 483,779 60:3 
NCEA ee nee ees UL a a icon 236, 698 803, 452 3,086 537, 064 56-5 


Wire Rods: Production of wire rods has expanded rapidly in recent years 
and in 1955 was more than 100,000 tons over the pre-war peak. There have 
been practically no downward fluctuations during this growth period. Imports 
are negligible and have not been a factor for twenty-five years: 


Domestic Disappearance of Wire Rods 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
OT See etc ee ree 154, 789 44,550 n.a. 199, 339 22-3 
OD eae ORS See Aine evacuees See 156, 816 20, 286 mea. 177, 102 11-4 
LO DAD i 5 ao RORAERSNRD Pita 2-204 159, 700 49,678 n.d. 209, 378 23-7 
198 2p Ae sides cons cle x +R he 85,780 4,895 na. 90, 675 5-4 
LOS RR i cets uit ok EE: 242,092 G27 26,908 221,459 2-8 
OAR Se ons io ta's ER 256, 457 2,149 7,063 251, 543 0-9 
TOSCO. 2 chs en 0 Se 210,548 1,054 4,967 206, 635 0:5 
LOA eer skorcncch.o< a2 1 eee 286, 990 870 2,243 285, 617 0:3 
LNT | ea Re IR ole Soe 293, 866 3,299 320 296, 845 1-1 
LO}s5Il 28 eee Renna. Ake mld 318, 266 7,989 373 325, 882 2-4 
MOS QAR 2s Ande dae See 315, 789 5,555 517 320, 827 1:7 
TOS 3R8 ejecta > A Se 286,471 11,486 1,185 296,772 3-9 
Le Se ene ee 2 27a sta 9,877 642 284, 356 3-5 
LOD SR ies tosigs oe oa Oe 357,775 7,007 8,701 356,081 2-0 
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__ Hot-Rolled Bars: Production and consumption of bars have fluctuated 
violently, particularly in the years prior to World War II, reflecting the fact that 
this form of steel is largely used in capital goods. Even in 1954, output dropped 
by more than 200,000 tons from the previous year. In spite of these fluctuations, 
the level of output in recent years has been much higher than pre-war. Imports 
have accounted for from 10 to 17 p.c. of domestic disappearance and have 
decreased in relation to domestic production: 


Domestic Disappearance of Hot-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports! Exports? Disappearance  asp.c. of D.D. 
1918S BBs cose Saas oe 420, 791 58, 291 95, 4808 383, 602 15-2 
lV eles. | 5 ene re ERE: 120,330 86, 854 10, 7433 196,441 44.2 
TO 2G SRM EER sesce ste, cic ok ovo 454,115 112, 696 15,7943 551,017 20-5 
MISO Se Rie ke aces eo desre loss TOR 100, 662 15,875 5803 115, 957 13-7 
LOSI ERB si ens heccnn oA 388 , 662 40,610 7,484 421,788 9-6 
(2 ed Ao een eee 279 592,016 102, 802 4,127 690, 691 14-9 
LOZG Fire Oe © oc oven an ee 492, 853 71,179 11,197 552,835 12-9 
1D rete norte hse ietinon ornate 634, 315 78,817 46,877 666, 255 11-8 
LODO eps ree a oan rie cote seen fee 684, 934 54, 760 16, 465 723, 229 7-6 
TMG Rock See e Ror TOM One Oe 763,005 155, 333 13, 988 904, 350 17-2 
EQS ZO AY. AERP hn 786, 972 153 , 834 30, 681 910,125 16-9 
L9SZies4. chess dads hisaee oak 732,275 81,805 20,704 793,376 10-3 
NODA see yo Ris dale cupsamie cca 528, 521 59,742 4,898 583, 365 10-2 
a soveap aba earecdeats Vek ari ecote ts ed 708, 494 85,305 11,020 782,779 10-9 


1In 1918 and 1922: hot- and cold-rolled bars grouped together. 
2All bars. 
3Bars and rods. 


Cold-Rolled Bars: In comparison with hot-rolled bars, cold-rolled bars are 
of minor significance: in 1955 the domestic supply was only 7 p.c. of the domestic 
disappearance of hot-rolled bars. Apparently cold-rolled bars were first pro- 
duced in Canada in about 1924. The year of peak consumption was 1952, since 
when the trend has been downward. Similarly, the trend in Canadian production 
has been downward since 1952. A declining trend in imports has been evident 
since the end of World War II, despite the rise in 1951 and 1952. While imports 
comprised 44 p.c. of domestic supply in 1946, they claimed only 21-5 p.c. of it 
in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Cold-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
1) DA or reecerncenncrermennens armen bt A Je FC EER 10,488 n.a. — ~ 
TE, Re ER ee ee 18, 434 5, 104 23, 538 21-7 
TCR IS > cance ORI NR tec neta 5,079 1,822 6,901 26-4 
OS meee eet ee fs co are 16, 834 5, 688 225522 25-2 
TL Was. as, Or NR are ik Sea Suelos 20,027 52,180 38-4 
OAG SiON WO A i 25, 666 19,915 45,581 43-7 
OSS ale MEM ee i eRe ot ARE EY 8 os on 34,791 13,749 48, 540 28-3 
G50) ee Ser ls OOS stn es 34,318 13, 104 47,422 27-6 
ACESS 0). RES ES See. 1) ae Yee aera 47,359 16,830 64, 189 26-2 
TORR. <*.. I anewies |. 22)8 Pe 50,545 16,731 67, 276 24-9 
LOSS ees Mr io oe ee cae 45, 954 13, 549 59, 503 22-8 
KEY ares, 4), aan eee ia oe |S: ea 28,651 8,502 34,153 22-9 
ORAS 3): Sa RR Re Le «ea 45, 262 12,378 57, 640 21-5 


Skelp: Production of skelp in sizeable quantities began after World War II 
and has increased substantially during the last few years. As a consequence, 
imports have been smaller and to a considerable extent consist of bessemer 
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quality skelp used in the production of small diameter pipe. From 1950 to the 
present, the demand for skelp has been very much higher than in pre-war years, a 
direct reflection of the higher levels of pipe production: 


Domestic Supply of Skelp 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
TOUS Moree tere ee eet ON ce caerita ons — 66, 458 66,458 © 100-0 
LODO Reena te bk a. Wi ase Bes 5 eo tee — 92,061 92,061 100-0 
LOD eran ey reer trees te Cree os teers ae cece ners — 156, 791 156,791 100-0 
1932 AMER «co cc boss Gee ea oss - 50,729 50, 729 100-0 
102% GR, h SIG. > Leeda «oc — 101,955 101,955 100-0 
RUE AE OS, ANE Sede, ak eet heat ALL RE ot a _ 158 , 338 158, 338 100-0 
OA G Sobre ays sc hicis ii chcsh sacks Sears anne 33,093 55,075 88, 168 62-5 
LOA rR RR: catede AUSLE a thls Aen RENN a iol Petite 59,045 60, 392 119, 437 50,6 
TUS Sees. os.) eR Oe) Lot A Ah ee 64,176 163, 900 228,076 71-9 
15 sae | a ee 3, Pe 55,440 141,031 196,471 71-8 
OD ZR Ree eis 6) Aiccais cus <pors RE EM Goes te 146, 729 136, 508 283, 237 48-2 
LORS E Spee eas oioale at ules ae ee Rapes eee 134,751 : 121,498 256, 249 47-4 
OBE SG Rites coais dite sors LE coon s 146,818 3 66, 292 213,110 31-1 
Nae So * eee eee) eee, «a 247,701 91,790 339,491 27-0 


Plate: Canadian production of plate was relatively small until war-time 
demand brought about a rapid expansion of facilities and output; production rose 
from 95,602 tons in 1937 to 391,887 tons in 1942. In recent years, production 
has been well below the wartime levels, although much greater than pre-war. 
The decrease in production reflects the cutback in shipbuilding and other pro- 
grams largely identified with Canada’s war effort. Nevertheless, peacetime uses 
of plate in 1955 were two and one-half times as great as in 1937; furthermore, 
once the new pipe mills presently under construction in Canada begin to produce 
wide-diameter pipe, Canadian plate consumption should be well in excess of 
even war-time levels. 

During periods of heavy demand, imports of plate have increased sub- 
stantially, e.g., 1951 and 1952. This has reflected the limitations of Canadian 
plate-rolling capacity: Stelco has the only wide-mill capable of rolling plate to 
about 100 inches; this mill serves as both a plate mill and a breakdown mill for 
Stelco’s continuous strip mill. Dofasco’s plate mill is approximately half the 
width of Stelco’s, and Algoma’s about one-quarter. Canadian ability to supply 
wide plates is thus considerably limited in periods of heavy demand. It must be 
remembered that a sizeable quantity of plate production is sold as skelp and is 
not included in the figures below. ‘The following figures show that imports have 
been decreasing as a percentage of domestic supply since 1951: 


Domestic Supply of Plates 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
Re aS es |") Seen 30, 639 46,891 77,530 60-5 
ToD Rms Mi: idiclevste dice vs PRO Re eis) creas 2,779 50, 087 52,866 94-7 
NP eitcck vin). RR ee ot NR 18, 238 167,117 185, 355 90-2 
TOS 2ricdt Beets cc Bs Ske os SR ow te 1 25,049 22,059 47,108 46-8 
OS RACER: cvclclcsSic0 0s eee 95, 602 54,577 150,179 36-3 
1 De |S Ae See! 48 | Rae 391; 887 118, 688 S1OZSTS 23-2 
LOA GBP e er onc cass 3 ce MT oe ae ee “170,043 60,550 230, 593 26-2 
AGES Be RP ce sok cas va k 2 ee na ie 228,978 67,681 296, 659 22-8 
ULE Ue Sears eR ie Rie Ce eee 150, 857 106, 820 257,677 41-4 
EUS) he cet ae a eal a Rae i gait aR De ds 2 184,707 212,966 397, 673 53°6 
LSD ACASe Aa Gace > MAST Cee eee. ne 234,115 250,707 484, 822 51-7 
LOSS Ree TY, AAASE OE AoE Aes DS 221,818 155, 333 377,151 41-2 
19S Seas tae os. oh. ...eenee. 201,939 104,815 306, 754 34-2 
OD rae A eM ae) ike ia 253, 640 134, 086 387, 726 34-6 
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Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip: Production has increased greatly in the past 
ten years, from 286,882 tons in 1946 to 1,198,428 tons in 1955. This manyfold 
increase reflects the numerous new and enlarged uses of steel in both consumer 
and producers’ goods. Imports accounted for only 14-8 p.c. of the domestic 
supply of sheet and strip in 1955,.as against 46-4 p.c. in 1946. The table also 
shows a decrease in the actual tonnages of sheet imported over the years: 


Domestic Supply of Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


, Imports 
Canadian (Hot-Rolled and Domestic Imports 
Year Production Cold-Rolled) Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
OTe eh dey. ss sl ajeve Sn eee n.a. 57,198 — — 
DO eT eRe oc ME sy wre a he 6, 958 88, 609 95, 567 92-7 
102 Orpen ie ee meee 56, 582 181,194 237,776 76-2 
Oo ee et Ag esh opeasgcied oo. \oih casted 17, 646 revenues Wf : 95,163 81-4 
OSTA esther <r feicaIohia hs beets 110,747 184, 605 295, 352 62-5 
Oa Pee me Saye eects oie ss 329, 807 402, 228 732,035 54-9 
OLGA. SAREE SEE. AS? 286, 882 248, 638 535, 520 46-4 
eet a? eae Oe ete ae oat Sines Aas 508, 450 271, 685 780, 135 34:8 
LUDO ett sons SE oe Sriere se 755, 054 250, 201 1,005, 255 24-9 
OSD ea honk Ths FS Oak kA 874, 044 366, 469 1, 240,513 29-5 
O52 scape sete keer senes | 841, 148 276, 933 1,118,081 24-8 
h Ley oes einen creat ate tet oe oe 1,036, 789 263, 946 1,300,735 20-3 
LOSERS Vet) Sean een, 826, 648 154, 331 980, 979 15:7 
LE He ie Sie Bic Pete bic Re te ee 1,198,428 208,013 1,406, 441 14-8 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip: Small tonnages of cold-rolled flat steel were 
produced in Canada prior to World War II. During the war, production rose 
sharply but, in 1946, output was still only 155,211 tons. Following the introduc- 
tion of new cold-rolling facilities, production reached 535,365 tons in 1955. This 
increase reflects the greater demand for thin-gauge sheet steel for a multitude of 
industrial purposes. Imports, which supplied 43-8 p.c. of the market in 1946, 
accounted for only 7-3 p.c. of domestic supply in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


‘Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
URS: 5.5.8 cone ae Bigot Coe OnE eee oener n.a. n.a. —_— = 
(EP 2 2 ANB DRESS Be Tae ea ca 3, 964 n.a. —_— —_ 
LUDA) soa ROG ate. Sia pa — n.a. -- — 
OSD Maer een ies, Corrente. eke csi 4,250 18,635 22,885 81-4 
1 OS Teter MUNIN eg Es Re it's cu ctsy Sede SANG 15,997 23, 004 39,001 59-0 
104 De Pye AO. ae. Me RE 115, 238 105, 204 220,442 47-7 
OG ong 5 bee ne AO ee eee 155,211 121,010 216,221 43-8 
1045 Se eR RE ye ks cis ccaee aes 223, 554 133, 623 aay eallcdth 37-4 
LOSOP ASE ENSEE ASTER. RISE ase! |e 437,931 83,745 521,676 16-1 
iLL Rd Ce cs 2 See ey 524, 866 130, 634 655, 500 19-9 
GD, 5 ents tae aad Bs Oe ate 510, 166 95, 738 605, 904 15-8 
TO5SESEOEIS FHA TAES. kt eae fad 566, 269 72,477 638, 746 11-3 
NO SAR erie hte A ekg ders MO tocar ots < ana Shs 533,581 28, 724 562,305 5-1 
OR OR aeR Sten c Sete cle acter oct, a30. oe we 535, 365 42,351 577,716 7:3 


Galvanized Sheet and Strip: This product has been produced in Canada for 
many years. The introduction of continuous galvanizing lines in 1955 resulted 
in a sharp boost in production and output in that year was 100,000 tons greater 
than in 1946. Imports have declined from 20-2 p.c. of domestic supply in 
1946 to 14-8 p.c. in 1955: 
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Domestic Supply of Galvanized Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
6 2 SS aa oe Sr erste Sere ip Uae ean er so Vee n.a. 13, 904 — —_ 
Ne Marat, 61 Gr teen cles ans Si eR Balti n.a. 51,591 .— — 

| RSPAS RS ND SOR ns 2 cee en oes ee eS 63,813 33,770 97, 583 34-6 
LOS2 Nees Orr cis oS eee Reh Reyer ens Se 27,728 13,541 41,269 32-8 
1h BY ee AS et Lot OR A Reet ee RS nen 62,878 17,811 80, 689 22-1 
OA Re Ret coe ce ee 42,090 4,561 46,651 9-8 
FRA ree es en nape rameter, entre get yee. 56, 052 14, 217 70, 269 20-2 
OAS See taeee sic see: We cence ees. ee 99,055 15,813 114, 868 13-8 
O50 oor ete cel Re ee hot ots 99,130 26, 587 125,717 21-1 

1 1255 hee ae ra SR ON ae eae 112, 587 25, 960 138, 547 18-7 
LOG ee treo Gee ieee ete cn Ala cre coe mre 111, 566 21,142 132,708 15-9 
NS eer gah Sn oa IO ee PRE Ki 108, 945 25,260 134, 210 18-8 
ODA kN acs il On OER Ai es 108, 642 23,066 126, 708 18-2 
(LU oo Fae eo Co ak eee 160, 559 27, 924 188, 483 14-8 


Tinplate: Little tinplate was produced in Canada prior to World War II. 
In the nine years since the war, output has increased from 143,935 tons in 1946 
to 286,424 tons in 1955. During this time electrolytic tinning lines have largely 
replaced the older hot-dip process. Imports, which once furnished 100 p.c. of 
requirements, made up only 3-5 p.c. of domestic supply in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Tinplate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
TOES Mee ces, CEE et te hc dae: SNC Te — 72,489 72,489 100-0 
ODO Ate Natal. MAR So kh Bae o= 53,417 53,417 100-0 
[ODO ae RE Pc Seect es cocntcne so, Se Oe - 82, 288 82,288 100-0 
POS ZIRE ee ace eee ey ek. = RARE 18,33 40,319 58, 649 68-7 
OS Te CR er We eee. 2a, ihe sie maar 22,133 116,801 138 , 934 84-1 
VQ D i reece ins, coe ekshingt 6s Sia, o> 101,489 49,439 150, 928 32-8 
LOEG Re ee in A ln oh ee 143, 935 47,665 191, 600 24-9 
AIGA Sieh re pre iNen te Arye Ae ae 152,145 47,756 199,901 23-9 
OO ee Re ee Se oe ee 229, 424 1,243 230, 667 0-5 
LOSI ee Rene haere oer: cette 269,310 Wey iy 270, 887 0-6 
Ob IIE. 205. BRST ee 257, 134 1at22 258 , 256 0-4 
1958 SE Sey: yet A. 2 ings, SES RE ER Suen 244,742 5,325 250, 067 2-1 
1 QE Seats ceopsyorret ot cect anene ste ar eects 240, 966 6, 631 247,597 2-7 
MOSSE oe i, Cae Se 286, 424 10, 271 296, 695 3:5 


DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 


The pattern of distribution within Canada, by provinces and products, 
of basic steels, domestic and imported, is difficult to set down in neat statistical 
tables. Nor, indeed, can it be accurately described in narrative, for the simple 
reason that there are involved so many imponderables that any textual treatment 
of the subject can be but broadly illustrative—albeit reasonably informative. 
So fundamental a matter as an attempt to reconcile, for example, the concepts 
of total supply and total consumption—and either of these with, for example, 
total shipments—would fail of its purpose, having regard to the frequent 
dissimilarities in official statistics relative to imports on the one hand and domestic 
production on the other; variations in inventories from year to year and even 
from month to month; the countless inter-provincial transactions (inward and 
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outward) for which data have never been assembled; and many other elusive 
factors that could be mentioned. For the purposes of this Report, therefore 
it has been deemed sufficiently accurate to regard the ‘“‘supply available” of a given 
province as being the sum of the shipments thereto by the five applicant firms 
and the imports arriving at the customs ports of such province. 


Distribution by Provinces: 


Where then, in general terms, are the basic forms of steel sold or used in 
Canada; and from where do they come? A fairly comprehensive picture of 
what we may call “supply available” in Canada is afforded by the following 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) : 


03 ee (2) (3) (4) 
Total Canadian Total Supply Col. (2) as p.c. 

Year Shipments Imports Available of Col. (8) 
1 OO A ace A SA bean a ee a 2,609, 141 1,477,250 4,086, 391 36-1 
LOS ere tear emi ees. FES. asa: 2,546, 138 1,338,097 3, 884, 235 34-4 
LDR Sarg las we ERIS BORE ee eee 2,690,015 1,071,453 3,761, 468 28-5 
(ON ew kta Beh tcangtb ohare ae 2,229,784 820,495 3,050, 279 26-9 
TOSSA SIE Mere aunde eee es 2,736,032 987,715 3,723, 747 26-5 


One broad generalization regarding the figures may be made: between 1951 
and 1955, Canadian “‘supply available” remained fairly constant, except in 1954, 
when it declined by 25 p.c. below 1951. In each year, imports made up a 
progressively smaller percentage of the total. The extent to which each of the 
five Canadian producers shared in the total Canadian shipments is shown below, 
(tons of 2000 lbs.): 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Algomausss yt: Wen de 726,376 729,817 654, 550 476, 624 719, 251 
D.C .OlenOtal.,.. ..v0o: sees + 27-8 28-7 24-3 21-4 24-5 

Doscoie: Jehan 460, 160 363, 662 336, 513 250, 613 236, 434 
DiC sOl LOGAN serene as 17-6 14:3 12-5 11-2 8-1 

Pteloor Lake hea ae 1,134, 654 1,137, 620 1,347, 649 1,192, 690 1,535, 940 
DiczOlPotalas. peerite 43-5 44-7 50-1 53-5 52-4 

Woiascor CAVA RS. hee 247,480 281,575 328, 485 292,375 411,400 
WD CHOle Oba kaicd ade eter 9-5 11-0 12-2 13-1 14-0 

TAL LAStere sy bs se GaSe, 40,471 33, 464 22,818 17,482 28,419 
Dic: Oli Dotalke -clanten oets: 1-6 3 8 0:8 1:0 

Potala. vecitegne «: 2,609, 141 2,546, 138 2,690,015 2,229, 784 2,931,444 

100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 


A feature of the above table is its reflection of the steady growth of Dofasco’s 
share of total domestic shipments over the five-year period. Stelco’s shipments 
and share of the market have also increased over the period. The sharp dip in 
Algoma’s shipments in 1954 reflects that company’s vulnerability in times of 
lessened demand for steel. Dosco’s share has declined. 

How do the provinces share in the breakdown of total Canadian supply? 
A glance at the table below reveals that, throughout the five-year period, the 
two central provinces of Ontario and Quebec have been absorbing more than 
85 p.c. of total supply; and that, during the period, the “centre of gravity” 
of steel consumption appears to have shifted very slightly westward: 
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Provincial Supply Available as Per Cent of Canadian Supply Available! 


Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
INoewtoundlandascsne ante ards ic es 0:3 0-2 0-2 0:3 0-2 
Prince, Wdward Island®..+:..+-0.... onc: -05 0-1 0-01 0-01 — 
INO VA SCOLIAE Les Nereis ae nares EE 1-9 1-9 2-2 | 1-1 
Newa brunswiclko sana oe joe rete 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-0 1-0 
TIE OC Tein arate ike to anne Crots ceca OEIC 23-7 21-7 23-8 22-4 21-7 
METIS id ah ee aa eet he ge Ml 60-0 60-7 62-6 60-8 62-9 
ME ANITODA Sie Ate Ate sic Oe ea Ee eee 4-7 4-8 4-5 5-2 4-8 
Saskatchewan) serps ast Mis yaldo ada 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-3 
ANN SCTE So ER PMO a ele eRe Nee 0-6 0-7 1:0 1-6 1-6 
BrivishtCOlmbigtrec tn ete etek oo 4-1 5-2 4-3 6-3 6-4 
WAnNAda coterie coe a oe 96-7 96-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 


11951 and 1952 do not add up to 100 p.c. because the Canada totals include certain forms of steel 
not included in the provincial breakdown. 


It is of interest to note the kinds of basic steels that comprise the total supply 
of each province. It is emphasized in connection with this aspect of the dis- 
tribution pattern that a considerable degree of duplication or over-lapping— 
and, hence, of confusion—is inherent in the statistics, due in no smali part to the 
fact that in many instances a single tariff item (or a single statistical import- 
classification) may relate to such various forms as plates, sheets, strips and bars, 
with no breakdown available or ascertainable as to the proportion of each of 
these in the total. On the basis, therefore, of certain arbitrary assumptions that 
have to be made in analyzing such statistical data as are available, the following 
highlights emerge: 

It has been stated above that, year in and year out, Ontario and Quebec 
together absorb (and no doubt largely use) approximately 85 p.c. of total supply 
available, domestic and imported. Of this quantum, Ontario in 1955 received: 
of bars and rods, 57 p.c. of the total for all Canada; of structural steel, 42 p.c.; 
of sheet, strip and plate, 69 p.c. The corresponding figures for Quebec, for the 
same year, were 26, 32-6 and 19 p.c., respectively. Similarly, these two provinces 
appear to have absorbed in 1955 by far the greater part of the Canadian supply 
available of tinplate (almost all of which, incidentally, was of domestic produc- 
tion), and 76-4 p.c. of the total of galvanized sheet and strip. The facts set down 
in this paragraph alone illustrate graphically the great and concentrated consum- 
ing area for basic iron and steel represented by the two central provinces. 

Information supplied in detail by domestic producers has enabled the Board 
to produce the detailed tabular statements regarding Distribution which com- 
prise Appendix C hereto, and upon which the above general comments have 
been based. 

Not less interesting than the information as to the destination of imported 
and domestic steel is information as to the purpose to which such steel is put 
upon its arrival: that is, distribution by use. The former answers, in one sense, 
the question: Where?; the latter, the question: Why? Here, again, such 
statistical data as are available must be used with caution and a degree of reserva- 
tion—but the general picture that is presented by such a study is informative, 
particularly as regards trends or changes in trends in consumption. The Board 
has attempted to collate the facts and to analyze them in such overall manner as 
to permit a summary as to distribution on the basis of use; this is intended to be 
complementary to that regarding distribution by areas recorded in the immediately 
preceding paragraphs: 


Distribution by Uses: 


The tables in this Section and in Appendix D set forth a breakdown of steel 
consumption by industrial groups in Canada as of 1954, data re distribution 
for 1955 not being available. This Section and the tables in Appendix D should 
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be read only with careful reference to the notes preceding the said Appendix. 
This material, which shows the tonnages and forms of steel used by each major 
steel-using industry, accounts for the major portion of total Canadian disap- 
pearance of each type of steel shown in the table. No attempt has been made in 
the tables in Appendix D to indicate the types or tonnages of primary steel used 
by primary steel producers in their own processing operations; in other words, 
the tables in the Appendix deal only with the steel used by secondary industries, 
whether it is of domestic origin or imported. (Steel consumed by the primary 
steel ey eae in their own operations is dealt with in the immediately following 
section. 

The following brief tabulation lists the more important groupings of users of 
steel in Canada and shows the tonnages apparently consumed by each in 1953 
and 1954 (tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Tons Consumed 


Industrial Grouping 1953 1954 

TDOUNC TICS Ste menn ne ones eke ene MOS Pee erase. ON. tes oe 501,498 419,435 
Sheenmetalproductsyh. sense. tae). ales re be we enertt. creed weet bs; 487,563 493,910 
STU COS AN GESULMGHUEAL ALOE soci han. siBVR GOR ick Sisal ssans “saudades val dceRdlaie sesiane vik ianests Te 433,310 453, 641 
ERAN WA Ve te ne ene tee ERE habe ee RELIANT ke OEE OE Dy BOG SRAM L 282,717 291,304 
Mire andiwire productsy rises. ad 4 Sand Rishi. TSA hee. Sd oe 288, 884 300, 948 
PS OME ESTA GST LE CORI OT Kia tin canbe (dhe, ef MEET SE ADES ea eacbics anseegsus Me Mioruchses suse: 152,715 137, 628 
PMUICUILURAL INP OMeNUS cee sce nate tate Rem ee eae 159, 490 125, 628 
athwmayarollingtstockre tLe Ree LEELA). taD ents e, ah ees See 162,513 136,375 
MOLOn ce nEPlespAtiSir. oi. mgt ce. a St Met a Pe haute chines Soaduass 179, 947 116,821 
MOLOKI Velie Os Meet trees Cree GE Ts ee ERO ce 95, 960 43,010 
Hteatingyand:cookinggappanatuss...1 Gl !..cb. Leet -Seyeddied. sie. 67,762 64, 927 
SS NS OMUBLCE ING? Wyn tail OP AE Srp hE a ee ea. a i 91,419 holed 
Eat roranc eCOOLSe parents. Ler ct Sere eee eee See re tee hee 73,041 5,213 
IMACHInEL HOE). tee MEL! aoe ee laet cGan ic Rel Qo LER ee Io eek 658 FS 111,894 64, 927 


Three general comments should be made regarding the above figures: 
First, the foundries group includes not only cast-iron pipe producers but also 
steel-pipe and tube manufacturers; of the steel used by this entire group, more 
than half consists of steel for the manufacture of steel pipe and tubing. Second, 
the figure shown for steel consumption by the motor vehicle industry is greatly 
understated, in that the industry imports very large tonnages of steel components 
for incorporation into its production; these are not included in either the above 
tabulation or Appendix D. Third, the figures shown above do not necessarily 
include all the steel used by each of the industries included in the table; for 
example, in a number of cases the consuming industry reported its uses of certain 
types of steel in dollars only. 


The following material is an examination of the consumption of steel in 
Canada on a product by product basis: 


Pig Iron: In 1953 and 1954, consumption of pig iron by secondary indus- 
tries amounted to approximately 360,156 tons and 267,278 tons, respectively. 
The larger part of this was used by commercial foundries, although substantial 
quantities were used by manufacturers of motor vehicle parts, machinery, 
boilers, heating and cooking apparatus, and agricultural implements. Pig iron 
makes up the great bulk of the combined iron and steel requirements of foundries. 
For most other users, however, pig iron consumption is usually well under 20 p.c. 
of their total steel needs. Most of the above-mentioned users of pig iron are 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, where 332,946 tons of pig iron were used in 
1953, and 252,624 tons in 1954. A few thousand tons of pig iron are used in the 
Maritime Provinces, largely for the manufacture of parts of railway rolling stock. 
Several thousand tons are also used in Manitoba by foundries supplying local 
markets. The other western provinces used negligible quantities of pig iron. 
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Structural Shapes: In 1953 and 1954, approximately 447,210 tons and 
446,132 tons, respectively, of structural steel were used in Canada. The largest 
users are firms engaged in the erection of bridges and other construction; con- 
sumption for these purposes amounted to 292,797 tons in 1954, approximately 
65 p.c. of total Canadian consumption. Other users in 1954 were producers of 
machinery, 27,988 tons; railway rolling stock, 36,072 tons; shipbuilding, 20,058 
tons; boilers, 9,309 tons; and motor vehicle parts, 4,507 tons. Although the 
greatest use of structurals is in Ontario and Quebec, where 369,000 tons were 
utilized in 1953 and 358,801 tons in 1954, substantial tonnages are used from coast 
to coast. In the Maritime Provinces, appreciable tonnages enter into ship- 
building, as well as into the construction of railway rolling stock and various types 
of structures. The bridge and structural steel industry in Manitoba and Alberta 
utilized a large proportion of the 44,158 tons of structura! steel consumed in those 
two provinces in 1954. The spread of industrialization in these provinces and 
the oil developments in Alberta no doubt account for a large part of this demand. 
British Columbia used in 1954, 26,948 tons, mostly for bridges, structures and 
the manufacture of machinery. 


Bars and Rods: The tonnages of bars and rods used in Canada greatly 
exceed the use of steel in any other form, e.g. in 1953, more than 764,000 tons of 
bars and rods were used by secondary industries, the corresponding figure for 
1954 being 692,717 tons. More than 284,000 tons of rods were converted into 
wire in 1954, a substantial part of such wire being produced in plants owned by 
the basic steel producers. Among the other large users of bars and rods are the 
following industries, with tonnages used in 1954: agricultural implements, 
65,044 tons; hardware, 30,302 tons; construction steel, 62,629 tons; machinery, 
28,533 tons; motor vehicle parts, 39,012 tons; and railway rolling stock, 28,231 
tons. Approximately 579,000 tons of bars and rods were used in Central Canada, 
in the plants of producers of agricultural implements, motor vehicle parts, hard- 
ware, and wire and wire products. Substantial tonnages were used in Nova 
Scotia, 84,296 tons in 1953 and 60,958 tons in 1954, where manufacturers of wire 
and railway rolling stock are the chief users. Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia used lesser quantities, mostly in the erection of bridges or other struc- 
tures. 


Sheets, Uncoated: Consumption of uncoated sheet is second only to that of 
bars and rods. In 1953 and 1954, 499,286 tons and 424,453 tons, respectively, 
were used in Canada. Because of the many uses for sheet, numerous industries 
consume sizeable quantities of this form of steel. Two industries, however, 
use considerably greater than average quantities; these are the sheet metal 
products industry, which used 125,698 tons in 1954, and the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industry, which used 89,395 tons in the same year. Other large- 
scale users are manufacturers of agricultural implements, heating and cooking 
apparatus, motor vehicle parts and boilers. Consumption of sheet is heavily 
concentrated in Central Canada, where most of the metal working and durable 
consumer goods industries are centred, although small quantities are used in 
New Brunswick and the western provinces by local sheet metal working industries. 


Tinplate: Tinplate is used in large tonnages in Canada, with consumption 
amounting to 224,628 tons in 1953 and 255,208 tons in 1954. Most of the tin- 
plate is used in the manufacture of tin cans by two companies which concentrate 
their operations in Ontario and Quebec. Smaller can-making operations take 
place in British Columbia and New Brunswick, largely in connection with fish 
processing and fruit packing. 
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Galvanized Sheet and Strip: Users of galvanized steel consumed 98,500 tons 
in 1953 and 92,986 tons in 1954. The greater part of galvanized steel is used by 
the sheet-metal products group for the manufacture of roofing, storage bins, 
sidings, piping and numerous other products. Smaller quantities are used by 
producers of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock and machinery, 
Most galvanized steel users have their plants in Central Canada, although 
considerable tonnages are used in the wheat-growing areas of Western Canada, 
presumably for conversion into storage bins, roofing and culverts. In recent 
years there has been a growing trend toward a greater industrial use of the 
lighter gauges of galvanized sheet and strip. 


Strip: The uses of strip correspond closely to those for sheet. The motor 
vehicle parts producers use about one-third of total consumption, with the 
electrical apparatus producers, sheet metal products and hardware manufacturers 
ecbctive dart substantial tonnages. Nearly all strip is used in Ontario and 

uebec. 


Plate: Canadian industry uses large tonnages of plate: 333,891 tons in 1953 
and 300,745 tons in 1954. Manufacturers of boilers and structural steel fabricators 
are the largest users, closely followed by the railway rolling stock producers and 
shipbuilders. The largest consumption of plate is in Ontario and Quebec, where 
most of these industries are located. At the same time, substantial tonnages 
of plate are used in the manufacture of railway rolling stock in Nova Scotia and 
in the construction of bridges and other structures in Western Canada. 


Other Products: The forms of steel not mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
have special uses; as a result, their utilization is usually directly related to the 
specific requirements of a particular secondary industry. Blooms and billets, 
for example, are used largely for forgings or for seamless pipe. Rails and rail 
fastenings are produced almost solely for the railways and tramways and to a 
very small extent for mines and some forest operations. Skelp enters entirely 
into the manufacture of pipes and tubes, mostly in Ontario with smaller 
operations in Quebec and British Columbia. 

Many of the industrial groups which use steel in their production use a 
variety of forms. In a few instances, industries are highly dependent on one or 
two forms of steel. The most notable example is the foundry group within the 
iron-casting industry. This group uses large tonnages of pig iron with negligible 
amounts of blooms, billets, bars and other forms of steel. Heating and cooking 
apparatus manufacturers use pig iron and uncoated sheet almost exclusively. 
Wire producers use little else than rods. The problems created by a multitude 
of tariff rates, which vary from product to product and even differ for various 
sub-divisions of any one product, are often perplexing, particularly to the 
industries using steel in many forms. A reduction in the number of tariff 
items and a more closely-related rate structure would without doubt greatly 
reduce the tariff complexities faced by such industries. The problems for 
users of few forms are probably less, although often still of a complex nature 
because of numerous “end-use” or drawback items. 


Consumption by Steel Producers: 


The immediately preceding Section has dealt with the consumption of 
primary iron and steel products by secondary industries. The basic producers 
use a large proportion of their own production of steels for processing in their 
own plants. Pig iron, for example, is used in open-hearth furnaces to make steel 
ingots; the ingots are rolled into blooms, billets and slabs; these in turn are 
hot-rolled into bars, rails, structural shapes, plate, sheet or strip; hot-rolled strip 
is often cold-rolled; and finally cold-rolled steel may be coated with zinc, tin 
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or other metal. All of these operations are carried out by the basic steel industry, 
which is therefore the major consumer of many of its own products. The 
following material shows that great quantities of the more primary forms of tron 
and steel are retained for further processing in the steel mills where they were produced. 
As the degree of processing advances, larger proportions of production are sold 
to secondary industry, and after the final processes, such as coating, total pro- 
duction is offered for sale outside the basic steel industry. 


Pig Iron: The trend in recent years is for steel furnaces in the plants where 
the pig iron was produced to absorb an increasingly large percentage of their 
production. This overall trend is reflected in the fact that the percentage of 
pig iron retained by the entire primary iron and steel industry rose from 77-4 p.c. 
in 1950 to 87-4 p.c. in 1955. 


Consumption of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Total Used in Primary Used Elsewhere 


Year Consumption Steel Furnaces? in Canada 
1G Vine each Mette eh eaten Shrug hse cra ek eid 2,139,012 1, 677, 504 461,508 
TOD TE Peeks col OES Dee, Abas 2,347, 964 1,837,731 510, 233 
OND ER ore Seite) tee ewes ARE. Bis 2,329, 443 1, 958, 258 371,185 
TELE Slee eee mae (ne O'S Smet 2,615,088 PP Bali le Si6s} 303,710 
TOS Lee ee re eee ne ee Sree 2,034, 922 1,767,307 267,615 
LOS DL AIOE Le, SRS ene 2,970, 558 2,596, 394 374, 164 


a Includes minor tonnages used by other than the four integrated producers. 


Ingots: Practically the entire domestic consumption of ingots occurs in the 
rolling mills of the primary steel industry; the exception is the small tonnage 
used in the manufacture of very heavy forgings. 


Semi-Finished Rolled Forms: Blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars are 
largely used by the primary steel industry for rolling into structurals, rails, bars, 
rods, and flat-rolled products. Some billets, however, are used for forging and 
for the manufacture of seamless pipes and tubes. The following table shows 
that in recent years consumption of semi-finished rolled forms outside the rolling 
mills has not exceeded 5 p.c. of domestic disappearance: 


Consumption of Semi-Finished Rolled Forms 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Used Outside Used Outside 

Domestic Used by Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 

Year Disappearance Rolling Mills (Col. 1 minus Col. 2) as p.c. of D.D. 
TOSOLER) Firetree 2,279, 681 2,210,197 69, 484 3-0 
151 seve elias vas: oe eyonts ys S¥. 2,612, 237 2,487,051 125, 186 4-8 
1 Spe ae UN ane ine oe 2,708,109 2,586, 459 121,650 4-5 
LOSS 22 certo a eae aes cee 2,774, 769 2,710,114 64, 655 2-3 
TODAS, a eer Sanne ee ee 2,271,791 2,195, 600 76,191 3-4 
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Razls: All rails are sold as produced: 


Availability of Rails 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Produetion Canadian Mills Imports Exports Rolling Mills 
TOGO acct teat tate ais +s 286, 672 286, 753 17,875 12,391 292, 237 
LOD Reo Lay Sn 257 , 244 254,911 11, 646 — 266, 557 
ODD er eer, oe 253,675 251,894 8,369 2,595 257 , 668 
LOGS Pratt ee 303,318 299, 808 8,576 8,445 804, 939 
1 oe Care a 241,922 232,484 12,852 1,629 243,707 
UO aes eee et itsue 5, 2x 229, 231 215,279 17, 393 71,586 161,086 


Structural Shapes: Structural shapes are a finished product; thus practically 
the entire domestic disappearance occurs outside primary steel mills. The table 
below shows production and sales, imports and exports: 


Availability of Structurals 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Exports Rolling Mills 
VQ50.. Rate F235 3 153, 1441 151,710! 166, 802 2,277 316, 235 
1 OGY ee as ot) See 245, 270 239, 669 337, 722 3,452 573, 939 
WOoD eta 2 42 231,091 223,071 282,076 6, 823 498 , 322 
9 O55 ee es ae ge ee 283, 203 273,591 276, 368 4,863 545, 096 
1b GY See eee 193, 673 190, 521 291, 563 1,457 480, 627 


1 Light structurals not included in this year. 


Hot-Rolled Bars: Considerable tonnages of hot-rolled bars are used in 
primary mills to make a number of further processed products. For example, 
long angle splice bars, tie-plate bars, and other long rail joint bars are not sold 
as such; they are produced for use in the manufacture of rail fastenings in the 
primary mills. Other hot-rolled bars are sold by the hot-rolling mills to the 
two Canadian producers of cold-rolled and cold-drawn bars. In 1954, about 
18 p.c. of domestic disappearance was accounted for by the rolling mills, and 
82 p.c. by other industries. By comparison with the years 1950 to 1953, inclusive, 
the figures for 1954 show a larger percentage used outside the rolling mills. 
The decline in total absorption by rolling mills after 1952 is due partially to 
lower production of rail fastenings and partially to reduced production of cold- 
rolled bars. 

Consumption of Hot-Rolled Bars 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
RE A SO PT IT RA SA TS ROE EIB I 


(1) (2) : (3) (4) 
Domestic Used by Rolling Used Col (2) as p.e. 

Year Disappearance and Drawing Mills Elsewhere of Col. (1) 
W950 sereerscortect. cee eer eS, 723, 229 164,041 559, 188 22-7 
AOS Memes aroce tacks rarer 904, 350 215, 094 689, 256 23-8 
1 NEN a ee eee 910, 125 227, 368 682, 757 25-0 
1953 cee antec ens, « «oir 793,376 178,913 614, 463 22-6 
1 ee te Si 583, 365 106, 064 477,301 18-2 


Cold-Rolled Bars: As cold-rolled bars are not further processed in the basic 
steel mills, domestic supply is practically the same as availability outside the 
rolling-mill sector: 
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Cold-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Available Outside 


Canadian Sales by Rolling and Drawing 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Mills! 
LO5ORE ES Ai? aR a A S2 34, 318 34, 883 13,104 47, 987 
OS Te tee eae oe cae ee 47,359 47,578 16,830 64,408 
ODD RDAs AEROS «Gin cow. 4 mo RY 50, 545 50, 652 16,731 67,383 
ODS SR SAR | cracls oat ches aeons 45, 954 46, 094 13,549 59, 643 
1954 Jee. ters eR ea ae 28,651 28,829 8, 502 31,001 


1 Fhis column includes such quantities as were exported. 


Wire Rods: The following table shows the total supply of wire rods and the 
amounts made available to wire manufacturers who are not connected with steel 
producers: 

ert Wire Rods 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Shipments to 


Shipments by Available Outside Independent 

Year Canadian Mills Imports Exports Basic Steel Mills Wire Producers 
LOS OORE meet einSt cs. 5 289,871 3,299 320 292,850 120, 429 

OD Mise ie vcucysat ganesh vewsed 318,797 7,989 373 326,413 122,514 
OOUm ten wee a 317,589 DOOD. 517 322, 627 128,900 

TODS Seen cc ew ks 286, 463 11,486 1,185 296, 764 113,095 
LOS A at Be coils - 274, 264 9,877 642 283, 499 105, 555 
195 Dr tere nee 3 coe. a 358, 665 7,007 8,701 356, 971 — 


Rail Fastenings: Finished rail fastenings require no further processing in 
rolling mills; hence there is little difference between domestic supply and amounts 
available outside the primary mills: 


: Finished Rail Fastenings 
| (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


“ai Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year || Production Canadian Mills Imports Rolling Mills 
oer! 

LOS0 Rey Ret cides. Loe tiene g. Se 67, 958 67, 422 3, 696 71,118 
TODDS Stas ae ey eR Le 86, 243 85,360 3, 726 89, 086 
TE Pde cents cicre erent ries iil re eed Hein 90, 863 89,408 4,028 93,486 
ROSS AES Rees as oeike SHGMA A 65, 120 64,361 8,199 72,560 
TOS 4 eos Scie eRe hia ei! 52,561 50,813 3,810 54, 623 
105 bee ea oe oe ees 82,439 80, 100 4,047 84, 147 


Plates: Practically the entire production of plate is sold by the basic mills. 


Plate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Rolling Mills! 
OBO coe Se ade oso oc 5 PRES EE ss 150,857 146, 559 106, 820 253, 379 
AAS 5 Se Sy 184, 707 183, 994 212,966 396, 960 
LOS Zeer fone seacre ee ken uenerne ts 234,115 234,799 250, 707 485, 506 
LOGS ee BETO RE Re Scat als eee 221,818 220, 539 155, 333 875, 872 
TUG Ae ORR Ee at nt itd Cera RR SIs 201,939 201, 524 104,815 306, 339 
Wb Res Ae TeE 34 RRC. ee 288, 407 284, 966 134, 086 419,052 


1 Includes exports, which are not available separately, 
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Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip: The figures for sheets available outside the 
basic steel mills include imports of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip. A‘s 
a consequence, hot-rolled sheet available outside the basic mills is over-stated, 
while cold-rolled sheet is under-stated, since it includes only part of the cold: 
rolled imports. Large quantities of hot- rolled sheet and strip are used within the 
rolling mills for conversion into cold-rolled sheet and strip. By additional steps, 
cold- rolled steel is converted into coated steel. The figures of consumption of 
hot-rolled sheet by the basic steel mills and by other industries is shown in the 
table below. The sharp drop in sheet. available outside the basic mills in 1954 
reflects the contraction in orders placed with the steel mills in that year, perhaps 
resulting from inventory liquidations by secondary steel users: 


Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Consumption by Available Outside 
Year Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 
TNE Bs s-seb deer tek b On: ERA ROR CER b Orta: tie 510,057 495,198 
DOS enteric eh Hits cate Pee be a bos a eek es 647,344 593, 169 
TAD I02}, o alece diatater oe > coa-euty cechri ts OS One ERIC ERE Roa chee 675,353 442,728 
GSS NMORE NC err Ccnte Ce ha cae hn MR ERA TPN. cosnse dtherinae v 691,211 609, 524 
Te oso Glare cleo Rein Ul Gane MRE DCRR iis cee ae 637, 729 343, 250 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip: This form of steel is used by the basic steel 
mills for a number of additional processes, coating being the more common. 
There is also a very substantial demand from secondary industries for cold-rolled 
flat steel. The table shows the allocation between primary and secondary uses: 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


——— 


Consumption by Available Outside 
Year Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 
1950 278, Pee ee eee. Sea ee. PART ae, FE 254, 993 266, 683 
VBR. Se ae ed Ocho SOROS tat ie eee oe ene ae 332,806 322, 699 
VOD 2s ener est OAD chr MEM acheahetads Sarl se rnggars datpeie. be 308, 041 297, 863 
LOD SERNAME eta REE AEE So Ee Ie re Rg oe a 318, 560 320, 186 
LOSE ie ixtenn a Polat eter ek eM Pa RADA 306, 378 255, 927 


Galvanized Sheet and Strip: Galvanized steel is a finished mill product; 
therefore virtually the entire production is sold and becomes available to other 
industries: 

Galvanized Sheet and Strip 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Sales by Available Outside 
Year Canadian Mills Imports Galvanizing Mills! 
LODO MER ACE lotic a ttet eG ae seek 98, 872 26, 587 125, 459 
VOTRE ween err: Serer te erN. ott TeRe 113, 393 25, 960 139, 353 
1: SRG ep aon? a A eCes oan ie as 111,901 21,142 133, 043 
FEO) nc pitch eee GPSS Bacio GPS RNG Ga ee NERO P ae ae 106, 363 25, 265 131, 628 
pS EL tak Sky Aas 66 Aas a ee 8 105,575 23,066 128, 641 
LOSS Aare At Mri ae eecid inns pease 159, 386 27,924 187,310 


- 1 Includes exports. 
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The preceding material shows that nearly 90 p.c. of pig iron production, 
practically 100 p.c. of ingot production, and the greater part of billet, bloom 
and slab output, are utilized by the basic steel producers for their own uses. 
However, other forms of steel, e.g. sheet, are utilized to some extent in the basic 
steel mills with the remainder being sold. The industry’s entire production of 
rails, structurals, coated sheet, and plate is marketed commercially. 


Trends in Steel Distribution: 


By Provinces: Figures for the provincial supply of steel for 1950-55 show 
only very small variations in the pattern of distribution across Canada. In 
1954 and 1955, a slightly higher proportion of supply was available in the western 
provinces. The increased use of steel in Alberta and in particular in British 
Columbia is worthy of note, as illustrated by the following figures: 


Supplies of Steel Available 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Year Alberta British Columbia 
1 O51 5. BR Ms ats 1osck co Rothe ROL toe, Pe Pr Ue 23, 846 144, 294 
1 Q5 2 Bie N cent tion tl oo ee ee ee eee 29,142 175,869 
hS63 sash gma pane eam Inne Re eR a cs 4 MERRN enim Serr oc RUM EER Bc 39,481 143, 493 
DBRS NE EG. Merch ores choi ate ah aston oe: en te ee PCE ya 50,896 175, 259 
DOB DRG Meek PLZ, WN: SPER Rk RA MOORE Peas Bet Bae ac 62,365 242,728 


In British Columbia, this shows an increased use of steel in all but the most 
primary forms. In Alberta, the increased tonnage results from the greater use 
of structural shapes in construction and of rails and other track materials for 
railway transport. In spite of this increased use of steel in these provinces, 
their total consumption is still a relatively small fraction of that in Central 
Canada, being 8-2 p.c. in 1955. 


Both percentagewise and in terms of tons, steel supplies in the Maritime 
Provinces remained fairly constant from 1951 to 1954, with a drop in 1955. 


While the overall relationship of total steel supply available in Ontario and 
in Quebec shows narrow fluctuations during the period 1950-55, the relationship 
among individual products changed considerably. The consumption of rails 
and track material increased to a much greater extent in Quebec than in Ontario. 
This resulted from the extensive construction of rail lines to various new develop- 
ments in the former province, the most notable being the line from Seven Islands 
to the iron ore deposits on the Quebec-Labrador border. The proportion of 
structural steels used in Ontario has shown a slight relative increase, reflecting 
greater capital investment. The statistics in Appendix C indicate a shift towards 
a slightly greater relative supply of flat-steel products in Ontario with a decrease 
in Quebec. However, the shortness of the period, and the fact that it includes 
an unusual year (1954), plus the limitations of the statistics, make it difficult to 
bring to light with any degree of assurance trends in steel consumption in these 
two important steel-consuming provinces. 


By Consuming Industries: This Section should be read in the light of the 
notes preceding Appendix D. The period 1951-54 is perhaps too short to be a 
reliable indicator of even medium-term trends, especially for those industries 
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which are characterized by sharp short-term fluctuations in volume of activity. 
For example, the motor vehicle parts industry increased its consumption of steel 
by 28-6 p.c. between 1950 and 1953; in 1954, however, that industry’s usage 
fell by 35 p.c. Much the same is true of steel usage by producers of electrical 
supplies, ships and hardware. Perhaps the best illustration is afforded by the 
railway rolling-stock industry, which is almost entirely dependent on the 
railways for orders; since the railways tend to concentrate their replacements 
during periods of higher revenue, the flow of orders to the rolling-stock producers 
is very uneven. 


The demand for many important producers’ goods is highly dependent on 
a relatively few buyers, whose needs are often subject to extreme fluctuation. 
A new major power development, for example, may greatly increase the demand 
for heavy electrical equipment and boilers. That filled, however, the demand 
for such equipment may decline until another major development is undertaken. 


External factors also are often of paramount importance. The number of 
foreign orders placed with Canadian shipyards is largely determined by whether 
or not lower-cost foreign yards are in a position to accept additional business for 
delivery within a reasonable period of time. Imports of foreign-made capital 
equipment also may have a considerable influence on the levels of domestic 
production in that the entire demand for a particular type of product may be 
represented by a relatively few orders, the loss of any one of which would 
considerably reduce the output of domestic producers. 


For a number of industries it is possible, however, to discern what appear 
to be trends in steel consumption. The Canadian sheet-metal industry, for 
instance, has steadily increased its consumption of steel, from 443,000 tons in 
1950 to 494,000 tons in 1954, much of the increase being in tinplate and galvanized 
sheet. The greater use of galvanized sheet is no doubt directly related to the 
high level of construction in recent years and the greater demand for tinplate 
reflects the trend to more extensive use of prepared foodstuffs. The overall 
increase in the use of sheet steel underlines the steady trend to increased production 
and uses of light-gauge flat-rolled steels. 


The most spectacular increase in steel usage is in the construction industry 
(including steel fabricators). Steel consumption by this industry rose from 
312,000 tons in 1950 to 454,000 tons in 1954. The increase was, of course, in 
bars and structural shapes, and reflects the expanding expenditure in Canada 
on plant and other structural developments. 


Steel consumption by manufacturers of boilers and other plate work 
increased steadily during the years 1950-54, from 109,000 tons to 138,000 tons. 
This expansion of output reflects the oil developments in Western Canada, the 
increase in oil-refining capacity, and urban and industrial expansion, in all of 
which boilers and tank-storage play an important role. 


One of the largest iron and steel users, the so-called iron castings industry, 
increased its consumption of iron and steel very considerably in 1951 and 1952. 
In both 1953 and 1954, however, the tonnages of steel used by the industry 
decreased sharply. These decreases simply reflect the reduced level of production 
of steel pipe, castings and machinery by the pipe manufacturers and foundries 
in 1953 and 1954. (In 1955, this trend was again reversed.) To some extent, 
the reduced level of pig iron consumption by foundries may be indicative of a 
permanent trend to the substitution of steel stampings for many items which 
were previously cast. The reduced usage of skelp in 1954 does not indicate a 
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long-term downward trend in the use of the product; rather, the opposite is true. 
Several new pipe mills are being established in Canada; this will result in a much 
larger use of this form of steel in the future. 


The use of steel in the agricultural implement industry fell drastically, 
from 231,000 tons in 1952 to 126,000 tons in 1954. The level of activity in this 
industry is related to the level of farm incomes. 


As might be expected, those industries which have been closely connected 
with the rapid development of Canadian oil production, with the increased rate 
of industrial and urban construction, with resources-development projects, or 
with the increased demand for consumers’ durable goods, have increased their 
intake of steel. 


INFLUENCE OF FREIGHT CHARGES ON TRADE IN CANADA 
IN BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


Freight charges play a very important role in the distribution of and trade 
in basic steel products in Canada. With the exception of tool and specialty 
steels, basic steel products have relatively low value. Freight charges therefore 
are a major consideration in determining the laid-down cost of steel at users’ 
plants. As a consequence, the two steel mills in Hamilton, which sell over 
90 p.c. of their joint output in southern Ontario and Quebec, have a considerable 
advantage freightwise over the products of United States or overseas mills, the 
only sizable exception being in the Windsor area, which is adjacent to steel 
suppliers in neighbouring Detroit. 


Atlas at Welland is in much the same favourable position in relation to its 
markets in Central Canada. But, since alloy or specialty steels are relatively 
expensive, the impact of freight charges is less substantial though still important. 


The mills at Hamilton have a geographic advantage in Ontario and Quebec 
over the other two Canadian integrated steel mills, located at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Although the latter mills also find their 
chief markets in Quebec and southern Ontario, they are, because of the relatively 
greater cost of transporting their products to these markets, at a considerable 
freight disadvantage. While it is true that in its sales to the Maritime Provinces, 
Dosco has a freight advantage, that market for steel is an exceedingly limited 
one. Similarly, Algoma has a slight freight advantage in shipping to some parts 
of Western Canada; however, there also the market is much smaller than .in 
Central Canada. Moreover, certain steel mills in the western United States 
have freight advantages, in shipping to certain western Canadian markets, over 
Algoma and other Canadian mills. In British Columbia, all Canadian mills 
necessarily face heavy competition from both overseas suppliers and United 
States mills. 


A number of steps have been taken to overcome the freight disadvantages 
faced in shipping to Western Canada and these have tended to place Canadian 
steel mills in a somewhat better position to compete for business. In the east, 
the Maritime Provinces have been substantially assisted by reductions in freight 
charges to Central Canada; these have helped Dosco to sell in the markets of 
Quebec and eastern Ontario. Further details are given in subsequent sections 
of this Report. 
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The following sections attempt to show the incidental protection offered by 
freight rates in certain regions, as well as to explain the obstacles these raise 
in others; and an effort is made to evaluate the relative importance of advantages 
versus disadvantages. This has been done in relation to each of the three steel- 
producing centres in Canada—Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. There 
are no other integrated steel mills in Canada. Although there are rolling mills 
in both Quebec and the west, their output is relatively small and their products 
very limited in types and sizes. Furthermore, as such mills often sell on a 
restricted local basis, freight is not of the same importance for them as it is for 
the integrated mills; in view of this, no attempt has been made to discuss freight 
in relation to such small local mills. 


In preparing this Chapter it has been necessary to make certain assumptions, 
some of which will not always hold true. For example, domestic freight charges 
are always compared with the lowest freight charge from a non-Canadian source. 
At the public hearings it was brought out, however, that consumers often could 
not obtain their requirements from the nearest foreign mill: Instead, in periods 
of tight supply, they purchased wherever steel was available. Although it is 
often the case that a vendor will equalize freight on a United States mill nearer 
to the Canadian purchaser, this is not always the case. When no freight 
allowance is made, the freight advantage to Canadian mills obviously is under- 
stated. A further assumption inherent in the numerous calculations is that the 
prices regularly published in ‘‘Iron Age’”’ are those at which steel is normally 
sold in the United States. The prices shown in “Iron. Age” are, however, 
sometimes reduced by freight allowances; although this would not be the case 
for the prices used in this Chapter, since they are based on the nearest United 
States mill. It has also been assumed that where more than one means of 
transport is available, shipment will be made by that offering the lowest rate. 
Furthermore, it has been assumed that the freight charges for water, rail and 
truck cover roughly the same services for the shipper. 


In the tables, the symbol ‘‘—”’ (minus) before either a freight differential, 
or a differential expressed as a p.c. of the price, means that such differential is an 
adverse one for the Canadian mill or mills. Absence of a symbol indicates a dif- 
ferential favourable to the Canadian mills. 


Impact of Freight Charges in Central Canada: 


In an earlier section of this Report, it has been shown that more than 60 p.c. 
of the steel consumed in Canada is used in Ontario; also, that a further 23 to 
25 p.c. of total Canadian steel consumption takes place in Quebec. Thus the 
steel used in these two provinces has in recent years accounted for more than 
85 p.c. of total Canadian steel consumption. 


In the steel-consuming areas of Ontario and Quebec, the mills at Hamilton 
and Welland enjoy considerable freight advantage for the greater proportion of 
their products. With few exceptions, freight charges from Hamilton to all of 
southern Ontario and to Montreal (which is by far the chief steel-consuming 
centre in Quebec) are appreciably lower than freight charges from competing 
United States or overseas points. Hamilton is but a few miles from Toronto, 
Oshawa, Welland, London, Oakville and other steel-consuming centres which 
together use more than half of the total steel consumed in Canada. While it is 
somewhat farther removed from Montreal, competing United States mills lie at 
an even greater distance. 
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Steleco and Dofasco at Hamilton have the choice of rail, truck or water 
transportation (the latter during the navigation season from April until Decem- 
ber). Competition between the various forms of transportation has resulted in 
very favourable rates to practically every important steel-consuming centre in 
the two provinces. The tables in Appendix E hereto indicate in detail the freight 
advantages enjoyed by the Hamilton mills over non-Canadian mills, in Ontario 
and Quebec; the following brief table illustrates the situation, as regards three 
chief basic forms of steel, on the basis of freight rates on force on March 1, 1956: 


Freight Charges to Key Steel Markets in Ontario and Quebec 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


TO EX—Hamilton EX—Buffalo EX—Fairless, Paw EX—U.K. 
Montreal: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... RYE 76! 90 69! 

452 832 

Toronto: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 13 43 — 1221 
St. Catharines: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 15 34 — — 
Welland: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... if 36 os 116! 


1 Summer rate, applies during navigation season. 
2 Winter rate. 
Rates not specially marked apply during the entire year. 


From the above table it will be seen that Hamilton has a freight advantage 
of 39 cents per 100 lbs. to Montreal; 30 cents per 100 Ibs. to Toronto; 19 cents 
per 100 lbs. to St. Catharines and 19 cents per 100 lbs. to Welland. This ad- 
vantage is calculated on the basis of freight from the nearest foreign competing 
point, as compared with the freight from Hamilton. The advantage increases 
when compared with more distant foreign competing points: for example, Hamil- 
ton has an advantage of 53 cents per 100 lbs. into Montreal over Fairless, Pa. 


In 1954, Dosco marketed 75 p.c. of its Canadian sales of basic steel in Ontario 
and Quebec. This company operates basic steel plants at Sydney and Montreal. 
At the Sydney mill, pig iron, ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, bars and small shapes 
and rails are produced. In Montreal, bars and small shapes only are rolled. 
Dosco’s bar-mill in Montreal is in an advantageous position to sell locally and to 
market bars and small shapes, from Montreal, for some considerable distance into 
eastern Ontario. At Oshawa, however, Dosco begins to be at a freight disadvan- 
tage in relation to the Hamilton mills. During the navigation season, Dosco 
has a freight advantage in the Toronto market over the United States’ steel 
mills located at Buffalo. In the winter, however, the rail rate between Buffalo 
and Toronto is considerably below the rate from Montreal, and west of Toronto . 
the freight differential against Dosco rises sharply. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation operates its mills at Sault-Ste.-Marie. It 
also owns the Canadian Furnace Company at Port Colborne; this subsidiary 
firm supplies pig iron to Quebee and Ontario. All types of steel marketed by 
Algoma are produced in and shipped from Sault-Ste.-Marie. Algoma faces high 
freight charges to its main markets in southern Ontario and Quebec—where it 
sells over 80 p.c. of its production—since its mill is at a relatively great distance 
from these markets. Truck transport is not as readily available as in southern 
Ontario; moreover, the highway from the Sault will not permit the same loading 
of trucks as will those in the southern part of the province. 
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Algoma has been making serious and commendable efforts to reduce its 
undoubted freight handicap in Central Canada. For several seasons this pro- 
ducer has shipped substantial quantities of steel to southern Ontario on specially- 
chartered lake vessels. These ply between Sault-Ste.-Marie and ports on Lake 
Erie, where they transfer their cargoes to truck transports, which deliver them to 
their ultimate destination. By this means, undetermined savings in freight have 
been realized. The problem of transport is nevertheless a very real one for 
Algoma since a large part of its output still must move by rail over relatively 
long hauls. 


In the markets it serves in Ontario and Quebec, Algoma is at a considerable 
disadvantage freightwise with respect to both Canadian steel mills at Hamilton 
and United States mills at Buffalo and Detroit. At Montreal, Algoma’s freight 
charges are roughly equal to those borne by overseas producers, but are con- 
siderably higher than those of Stelco and Dofasco. It can be said therefore that 
Algoma faces a freight disadvantage, in most of its major markets, from either 
domestic or foreign competition or both. The one notable exception to this rule 
is the Montreal market for the heavier types of structurals, in which instance 
Algoma enjoys a slight freight advantage over British and European shippers and 
a more considerable advantage over United States suppliers. Other Canadian 
steel mills do not make the heavier sizes of structurals and are therefore not a 
competing factor. 


The following data show, for the more important forms of basic steel, the 
advantages or disadvantages in Central Canada, from freight charges, which 
accrue to Canadian mills in relation to imported steel and in relation to one 
another: 


Bars: In 1954, more than 92 p.c. of Canadian shipments of bars and rods 
were to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In this market, Stelco, with bar- 
mills at Montreal and Hamilton, has a very considerable freight advantage over 
foreign and other domestic producers. At Montreal, the apparent advantage 
to Stelco over Buffalo is 76 cents per 100 lbs.; this is 14 p.c. of the price of bars at 
Buffalo. In all of Ontario except the Windsor area, Stelco’s Hamilton mill 
enjoys a considerable freight advantage over Buffalo: At Oshawa, Toronto and 
London this is in excess of 5 p.c. of the price of bars at Buffalo. Only in the 
Windsor area does freight create a disadvantage, amounting to something under 
3 p.c. of the price at Detroit. The story is much the same in relation to imports 
from the United Kingdom; the advantage to Stelco is a considerable one at 
Montreal and increases in Ontario. 


Dosco’s bar-mill at Montreal enjoys the same freight advantage locally on 
its output as Stelco’s Montreal mill. This advantage is offset to some extent, 
however, by the long freight haul involved in moving basic steel from Dosco’s 
Sydney mill to Montreal for rolling into bars. In Ontario, Dosco’s Montreal 
mill is at a freight disadvantage vis-a-vis Buffalo everywhere, except at Toronto 
during the navigation season. Algoma is in much the same position in relation 
to Buffalo as is Dosco. Only in Montreal does freight give an advantage; in 
all of southern Ontario, freight creates a disadvantage for Algoma. The real 
competition for Dosco’s and Algoma’s bar-mills is not from imports but from 
Stelco. The freight advantage enjoyed by Stelco to all points in Central Canada 
is very substantial, greatly exceeding the differentials enjoyed by Buffalo over 
Dosco and Algoma. 


The following tables illustrate statistically the advantages or disadvantages 
to Canadian mills which result in Central Canada from differentials in 
freight charges, (“extras’” where referred to in certain tables are necessarily 
hypothetical) : 
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Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 


BARS 
se ee a a eS ee 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
: ; Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
Wain SOTPAT CAs o5cm close cre 00 aie —15 —2-7 —36 —6-5 


1 Base price of $4.75 per 100 Ibs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.50. 


Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


BARS 
EX— 
EX— EX— Sault- 
Montreal Hamilton Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential Differential 
TO cents/cwt. cents/cwt. cents/cwt. 
JUG yeili S IE A Svcs, StS co OR ee a Ee 692 34 8 
ALOT OREO MSE ME ae ce Lt SRE ee ee eee 87 109 72 
1 Summer rate for U.K. 
2 Dosco and Stelco have bar-mills at Montreal. 
Differentials Favouring Stelco’s Bar-Mills over Dosco’s Bar-Mill 
in Central Canada , 
BARS 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 
Montreal Oshawa? ; Toronto? London? 
nill 39 22) 57 


1 Both firms transport steel to Montreal for rolling into bars: The freight haul to Montreal from 
Hamilton is much shorter, however, than that from Sydney. 
2 Differentials in favour of Steleo over Dosco. 


Differentials Favouring Stelco over Algoma, in Central Canada 


BARS 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Oshawa Toronto London 


61 34 37 43 


Structurals: While Dosco, Steleo and Algoma produce light shapes on 
bar-mills, only Algoma rolls heavy structurals. The following deals with heavy 
structurals only, since light shapes are considered to be bars for pricing or for 
freight rate purposes. 

At Montreal, Algoma has a very slight freight advantage over imported 
structurals. In Ontario—the largest market for structural steel—Algoma is at 
a freight disadvantage in practically every region. Some saving in freight cost 
is made by the use of charter-vessels during the navigation season; this reduces, 
or may on occasion even eliminate, the disadvantages, which are shown in the 
table: 
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Differentials Between Buffalo and Sault-Ste.-Marie, in Central Canada 


STRUCTURALS 


St. 
Quebec Montreal Toronto Hamilton Catharines Windsor‘ 


— 


Differentials cents/cwt......... 8-52 222 a74 —' 52 ae 142 
3-53 173 —123 —173 — 63 
Differentials as p.c. of price!.... 1-6 4.3 — 1:3 — 1-0 — 4-5 2-7 
0-7 3:3 — 2:3 — 3:3 — 1-2 


1 Average price of $5.15 per 100 lbs. for imported heavy beams, 1955. 
2 Based on boat rate from Sault-Ste-Marie. 

3 Based on rail rate from Sault-Ste-Marie. 

4 Structurals not rolled in Detroit. 


Differentials Between United Kingdom and Sault-Ste.-Marie, in Central Canada 


STRUCTURALS 
Quebec Montreal Toronto 
Ditterentials: conts/ew.nwerrseaer- oan erie —9:5 18 72 


Plate: Stelco produces plate to a maximum of 100 inches in width; Dofasco, 
to approximately 50 inches, and Algoma to about 26 inches. It is therefore only 
in the narrower widths that the Canadian mills compete with one another; in 
the wider sizes, Steleo competes only with imports. 

The Hamilton mills derive a considerable advantage, from freight, in Central 
Canada, in relation to imports from Buffalo and the United Kingdom. For 
example, in Toronto the favourable differential is 6 p.c. of the price at Buffalo. 
The one region in Central Canada where these mills have no freight advantage 
is Windsor. 

Algoma has a slight freight advantage at Montreal, but over imports only; 
it is at a very great disadvantage vis-a-vis the Hamilton producers. In Ontario, 
Algoma faces freight handicaps of some size in relation to Buffalo and Detroit 
suppliers, and of very substantial magnitude in relation to its two Canadian 
competitors in this market. The tables below show advantages to Stelco and 
Dofasco and disadvantages to Algoma: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


PLATE 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Buffalo price cents/cwt. Buffalo price! 
Montrealins 41ythes. cate oot 39 7°8 15 3-0 
PLOrOnlLO abr E-ce tee ae: 30 6-0 — 7 —1-4 
VSI COLE ee Te ee cr ee 19 3-8 —24 —4-8 


1 Base price of $4.50 per 100 lbs. at Buffalo as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 50 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.00. 
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Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
a ee ae ee 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
: . Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. U.K. price? cents/cwt. U.K. price? 
Oruebec! City. sccs nes ule ss 4 0-9 —20 —4.4 
IMiontrealetr . io omue sae siete 34 7-6 8 1-8 
PLOLONGORS secs casein oerkten 109 24-2 72 16-0 


1 Summer rates from United Kingdom. 
? Based on average price of $4.50 per cwt. for plate, over 66 inches but under 78 inches wide, imported 
from the U.K. in 1955. 


Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 


PLATE 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price? 
anc SOT Are arwaeime eas ore —152 —2-9 — 56? —11-0 
—133 —2°5 —363 — 7-0 


1 Base price of $4.60 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 50 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.10. 

2 On basis of rail rates from Canadian mills. 

3 On basis of boat rates from Canadian mills. 


Differentials Favouring Hamilton Mills over Algoma, in Central Canada 


PLATE 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


Quebec City Montreal Toronto Welland © 


24 26 37 43 


Sheet and Strip: At Montreal, Toronto and the other sheet metal-using 
centres of Central Canada, Stelco and Dofasco benefit from favourable freight 
differentials in comparison with suppliers in Buffalo and the United Kingdom. 
The only exception is Windsor, where the Detroit mills have a margin of ad- 
vantage. 

Algoma is at a disadvantage in all markets in relation to either Buffalo or 
the United Kingdom and at a still greater disadvantage versus Stelco and Dofasco, 
in amounts of 26 cents per 100 lbs. at Montreal and 37 cents at Toronto. The 
tables show this picture as follows: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Buffalo price cents/cwt. Buffalo price! 
Biontreals otscwaltire vac “41 eS 15 2-9 
PROLONGON te a sicaes rats acne: 30 5:9 — 7 —1-4 
Ste Catharines sys. aoe. a 19 3-7 —23 —4-5 


1 Base price of $4.32 per 100 lbs. for hot-rolled 18 gauge or heavier at Buffalo, as reported in ‘‘Iron 
Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents for extras, making a total of $5.07. 
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Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cewt. U.K. price? cents/cwt. U.K. price? 
QUOC Sc caren Sette oreo ie —9-5 —1-3 — — 
Montreal sa: ccawoyereare sctaeers 20 2-7 —6 —0:8 
TORO EO leas eetiy ont saveretushttoa aie kei 109 14-7 72 9-7 


1 Summer rates from U.K. 
2 Based on average price of $7.42 per 100 lbs. for sheet 0-080 inch or less in thickness, imported from 
the U.K. in 1955. 


Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
Wind SOrsAre anes. .ccisie ono —152 —2-9 — 562 —10-8 
—133 —2-5 — 363 — 6-9 


1 Base price of $4.425 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents 
for extras, making a total of $5.175. 

2 On basis of rail rates from Canadian mills. 

3 On basis of boat rates from Canadian mills. 


Differentials Favouring Stelco and Dofasco over Algoma, in Central Canada 


SHEET AND STRIP 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Oshawa Toronto St. Catharines 


26 34 37 42 


Skelp: Welland is by far the largest skelp-using centre in Canada, although 
smaller quantities are used in Brisish Columbia and Montreal. ‘The two pipe 
mills at Montreal are owned by Dosco and Stelco. 

At Welland, the two Hamilton mills have a slight freight advantage over 
Buffalo. Both Hamilton and Buffalo have a very substantial advantage over 
Sault-Ste.-Marie, i.e., 16-4 cents and 12 cents, respectively. Neither Hamilton 
nor Buffalo produces the narrower widths; the nearest competing source being 
Youngstown which is at approximately a 6 cent adverse differential at Welland in 
relation to Sault-Ste.-Marie. The charges on which the following calculations 
are based are rail or truck rates: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


SKELP 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
LO cents/cwt. price! cents/cwt. price! 
IMiOnuNeS] Rn, eel nec ivns hot. 46 10-2 oe 7-1 
IW oll cin Glee r Reee ee 4 0-9 —12-4 —2-8 


1 Average price of $4.50 per 100 lbs. for skelp imported into Canada. 
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Tinplate: This product is produced in Hamilton by Stelco and Dofasco. 
At Montreal, Toronto and Chatham, the largest can-producing centres in Central 
Canada, these Hamilton producers have large freight differentials in their favour: 


Differentials in Favour of Hamilton over Warren, Ohio 


TINPLATE 
Montreal Toronto Chatham 
COSTS) CWO eed ae ihc RRNEP a a OF anni ua Bas, Be eas 3 60 59 45 
PESIDLC SOL PIICO MEME ee ieee fe Se OF 7-1 7:0 5-3 


1 Base price of $8.40 per 100 lbs. for electrolytic tinplate, 0-25 1b. base box as reported in ‘‘Iron Age”’, 
May 8, 1956. 


Impact of Freight Charges in Western Canada: 


The long freight haul between the Ontario-Quebec area and Western Canada 
has always been a major economic problem. It has greatly increased the landed 
_cost in the west of Canadian goods, thus multiplying the difficulties of eastern 
manufacturers in meeting competition from the western United States, or from 
overseas shippers taking advantage of ocean shipping into British Columbia 
ports. In order to place eastern Canadian suppliers on a more equitable footing, 
a number of measures have been introduced. Among these is the so-called 
‘bridge subsidy”? whereby the Federal Government subsidizes those shipments 
across northern Ontario which are subject to class or commodity rates. The 
maximum amount of such subsidy is set at $7 million annually. This payment 
permits the railways to set rates at lower levels than would otherwise prevail. 

Moreover, ‘‘agreed charges” have been arranged between shippers and the 
railways: These result in substantially reduced rates to Vancouver, in return for 
which the shippers must forward a given proportion of their business to that city 
by rail. The ‘agreed charges’? have been one of the most important factors 
tending to place Canadian steel producers in a more competitive position on the. 
west coast. Without these reduced rates the freight charges to Vancouver would 
almost certainly be prohibitively high. In anumber of instances, also, rates have 
been established which are reasonably closely related to freight charges from 
foreign competing points. Since the first of the “agreed charges” was not 
established until October 1954, and not extended to cover structurals until early 
in 1955, they had no impact on the figures shown for the provincial distribution of 
steel. Even in°1955, shortages of steel prevented the producers from taking 
extensive advantage of them. 

The western market for steel is not large. In 1954, the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia used 11-5 p.c. of the total 
steel consumed in Canada. The most important items used were structurals, 
plate, galvanized sheet and tinplate. The proportion of consumption of these 
products supplied by the five Canadian mills decreases progressively, westward, 


VAS: 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


(1) (2) (3) 
Canadian Imported (2) as p.c. of 1)+() 
Va ILO lat aee sie Reoria MOL sla see ceratopes 80, 936 33, 703 29-4 
Saskatchewan... sate hele actee eke ore. 5, 538 4,819 46-5 
Mlbertat \. 4 aera bya: See tk las Bee 20,027 30,869 60-6 
1ssehH SI COlkibanl ne OE aay om oe oe 49,577 125, 682 71-7 


} 


As far west as Winnipeg, Canadian steel producers neither gain nor lose by 
way of freight charges, which are about the same from competing Canadian and 
United States points into Manitoba. This is reflected in the relatively small 
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proportion of the Manitoba steel market which is supplied by imports. At 
Calgary and Edmonton, Canadian producers are at a considerable freight dis- 
advantage in relation to competitors in the United States. Because of the 
“agreed charges” which apply to shipments to Vancouver but not to inland 
points, the adverse differentials are normally considerably smaller at Vancouver 
than at Edmonton or Calgary. For example, the adverse differential on struc- 
turals at Calgary and Edmonton is 32 cents per 100 lbs., while at Vancouver it is 
16 cents; expressed as percentages of the price of structurals at Geneva, Utah, 
the differentials are —6-2 p.c. in Alberta and —3-1 p.c. in British Columbia. 
Much the same situation exists for plate and sheet: at Winnipeg there is no 
differential; at Calgary, it is 53-5 cents, at Edmonton 28-5 cents, and at 
Vancouver 16 cents, in favour of United States mills. In terms of the Geneva 
price, the differentials range from —10-7 p.c. at Calgary to —3-2 p.c. at 
Vancouver. 


Impact of Freight Charges in the Maritimes: 


The four Maritime Provinces of Canada use relatively little steel: in 1954, 
their consumption was only 3-7 p.c. of the Canadian total. Rails and track 
material for railway maintenance form a substantial portion of the steel used in 
the region. Small quantities of structurals and plate—largely for railway car 
construction and ship-building—and bars, are used locally. 

Dosco’s mill at Sydney has a considerable freight advantage in most of the 
maritime region for the types of steel which it produces. For the Hamilton mills 
and Algoma, the freight haul to the Maritimes is relatively costly. However, in 
times when steel is in short supply overseas, maritime purchasers must obtain 
their requirements either in Canada or from the United States. In such circum- 
stances, the adverse affect of the differentials facing Hamilton and Algoma are 
overstated and the advantages to Dosco are understated. 

A few thousand tons of tinplate are used in New Brunswick each year in 
fish-preserving operations. Although the market is a small one, the Hamilton 
mills have considerable freight advantages in New Brunswick, as follows: 


TINPLATE 
Port Black’s 
Elgin Harbour 
Differential—cents/cwttasatendache ke Peet Ahasheaee wie eteee a teoets 43 35 
DWitterential—-p 6 sOlsprice7 ane. coos ok Siege Ghee we eee ee rae 5-2 4-2 


1 Based on Hamilton and Sparrows Point, Md. 


¢ 2 Base price of $8.40 per 100 Ibs. for electrolytic tinplate, 0-25 lb. base box, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, 
ay 3, 1956. 


Summary regarding Impact of Freight Charges: 


In the chief steel-consuming markets of Canada, i.e., Ontario and Quebec, 
favourable freight differentials provide incidental protection to the products of 
Stelco and Dofasco, except in the Windsor area. The degree to which favourable 
freight differentials assist these producers varies by areas and by products. 

Dosco’s bar-mill at Montreal also derives assistance from the relatively high 
cost of freight from competing foreign points. Dosco’s Sydney mill faces a 
considerable freight handicap in moving any of its products to Central Canada. 
qt ew ise, for Algoma, freight differentials more often prove a handicap than a 

elp. 

In the case of both Dosco and Algoma, it is obvious that their chief com- 
petition in Central Canada is from Stelco and Dofasco. The only exceptions are 
rails and heavy structurals, which are not made in Hamilton. 
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This advantage in favour of Stelco and Dofasco is reflected in the fact that, 
between 1951 and 1954, their sales in Central Canada increased by over 200,000 
tons, while sales by Dosco and Algoma decreased by an even greater tonnage. 
In the same period, imports into Ontario dropped from 873,416 tons to 370,999 
tons while imports into Quebec fell from 426,209 tons to 227,069 tons. 

In Western Canada, freight differentials west of Winnipeg are in favour of 
non-Canadian producers and vary from area to area. 

In the Maritime Provinces, Dosco has a substantial freight advantage over 
its competitors in the forms of steel it produces. The Ontario mills are at a 
freight disadvantage in Nova Scotia but are in a favourable freight position in 
shipping tinplate to New Brunswick, since tinplate from alternative sources 
bears even higher rates. 


THE PRICING OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


Earlier in this Part, it was shown—in connection with an analysis of trans- 
portation costs—that freight charges are a varying but a major consideration in 
the laid-down costs of either domestic or imported steel to the user thereof. 
There are, of course, many other cost-factors, chief among which are the prime 
factor of all (base or mill price) and certain important variables, such as the scale 
of “extras’”’ and the incidence of customs duties. In any attempt to weigh and 
compare final laid-down prices, at various points in Canada, of domestic vs. 
imported steels, it would be desirable to deal only with utterly identical trans- 
actions—which rarely occur. Base prices are, in most instances, published or 
readily ascertainable; freight charges (with their characteristic variations) can 
be arrived at; customs duties—by reason of the complexity of the existing tariff 
structure, the existence of made- or not-made- in Canada differentiations in rat- 
ing, and the multiplicity in the tariff of end-use items—are anything but a 
constant for price-comparisons purposes; and, worst of all, ‘extras’ over and 
above the mill or plant price are of such infinite variety and of such ever-changing 
pattern that they alone serve to make unreal, if not indeed imprecise, any effort 
at comparisons on a like-with-like basis. For these reasons, it has been deemed 
practicable to delete from the study, for the purposes of this section, every factor 
but two: base prices and freight charges. One or two uses of the phrase “‘net 
price’”’—a quaint one, as used in the steel industry—are purely incidental and 
need not confuse the reader; a duty-paid comparison in a single instance has been 
included solely because data regarding the trade were procurable only on that 
basis. The phrase used in the text to describe prices which take cognizance 
solely of the two factors cited above—base price and freight charges—is ‘‘de- 
livered base price’’. 

For consideration in connection with this section of the Report, information 
on prices, from 1937 to August 15, 1956, has been obtained from Canadian basic 
steel producers, from leading United States producers selling in Canada, from the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and from Canadian users and import houses. 
Use has also been made of the prices listed weekly in recognized trade publications. 
While prices have been obtained for a wide variety of steel forms, only the more 
important are dealt with in this section (see Appendix F for detailed price in- 
formation). Prices for stainless and specialty steels are examined entirely 
separately, since such steels and the method of their pricing—ex warehouse— 
differ considerably from those of carbon steels (Appendix F). 


Base-price vs. Net Price: 


The base price is that price at which a steel product can be purchased in a 
specified basic thickness, width, chemistry, length, etc. Hach base price applies 
to a broad category of steel; for example, one base price applies to all carbon 
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steel plates, another to all carbon steel sheet, and a third to all. structurals. 
This system of base prices is almost universally followed and since the categories 
covered by the base prices are usually of uniform coverage it is possible to com- 
pare base prices at various mills, both in Canada and abroad, on a reasonably- 
comparable basis. In actual practice, as suggested above, steel is seldom sold 
at the base price, since most purchasers wish some variation from the basic 
specifications. Each such variation from the basic size, shape, width, chemistry, 
etc. may involve an “extra’’; that is, an additional charge. The ‘‘extras’’ are 
added to the base price and the combined charges become what is known in the 
steel trade as the ‘‘net’’ price. It is difficult, and even dangerous, to attempt to 
compare net prices, since detailed information is usually not available respecting 
actual shipments to enable one to ascertain whether the specifications, and 
hence the “extras’’, are exactly comparable. There are literally hundreds of 
different combinations of extras for most types of steel, thus making attempts at 
precise comparison most hazardous. Furthermore, in earlier years the scale of 
extras in Canada and in the United States differed considerably, with the Cana- 
dian “‘extra’’ charges usually being noticeably above those in the United States; 
however, ‘‘extras’”’ in Canada and the United States have been fairly comparable 
since 1952. The base price is by far the major component of net prices; ‘‘extras”’, 
while numerous and confusing to the layman, seldom account for more than 
10 p.c. of the so-called ‘‘net’’ price of carbon steels. 

Most Canadian f.o.b. mill prices have historically been higher than corre- 
sponding prices in the United States. The two exceptions concern foundry pig 
iron and rails, the f.o.b. mill prices for both of which have been comparable in 
Canada and the United States for many years. Although the differentials in 
prices of other steel products have sometimes been substantial, in recent years 
these differentials on most products have progressively been reduced, notably at 
mid-1955. Most of the differentials that remained were again reduced following 
the price increases of August, 1956, in both Canada and the United States since, 
in practically all instances, the Canadian increases were smaller than those for 
similar products in the United States. The following figures show differentials 
by which Canadian mill prices have exceeded United States mill prices, expressed 
as percentages of United States prices: 


1955 1956 1956 
Product 1937 1947 (July 1) (Jan. 1) (Aug. 15) 
oto tledsBarsiecsnt at Raich ieee 8-16 5-0 7-0 3-2 nil to 1-4 
DUPUCHULAIS: ath rete cece Pete ae ee eee n.a. 18-0 6-9 3-2 , nil 
Hot-RolledAblateree < .ae oot ene ee 20-7 — 11-3 7-7 6-2 
EHotosRvolled Sheet acs con eee ere 20-8 18-0 3-7to 9-8 4-1 2-7 
GoidsRolled Sheetences sa. a8: fee reece: & = — 5-0 2-4 5-21 
TM plate: =... cneeetesc 8 oh Ry nen ae ate we _— —_ 10-2 3-8 3:6 


1 A price increase which had occurred in Canada in April, 1956, explains this increase in differential. 


It is important to note, in connection with structurals in the above table, 
that the calculation of differentials is based upon an f.o.b. mill price at Sault- 
Ste-Marie. In fact, however, this price is purely a nominal one, since Algoma 
(a) does not in reality sell structurals to any extent in the Sault-Ste-Marie area; 
(b) does not in fact sell on an f.o.b. mill basis at all, but rather on a delivered 
basis to Canadian points, such delivered prices being less than the f.o.b. mill 
price plus freight by the amount of freight charges absorbed by the Company 
(on a formula based upon weighted freight allowances to Canadian points). 
In other words, net realization to Algoma at the mill is probably a fairer basis of 
comparison with mill prices of United States mills making no freight allowance 
to Canadian customers. So calculated, the line in the table re Structurals would 
appear as follows: 
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1955 1956 1956 
Product 1937 1947 (July 1) (Jan. 1) (Aug. 15) 
Semi CLULEl Same mee atictaes clit «cae Sau ach oe nil to 12-4 —1-9 —0-9 —1-8* 
4-2 


* (—) means lower than United States price. 


In comparing Canadian and United States prices in this section no adjust- 
ments have been made for exchange differentials. Although the Canadian 
dollar sold at a 10 p.c. discount during a period from 1947 to 1950, it has been 
found that the differential was relatively small in most of the years in which 
prices are examined. As a consequence, if the Canadian and United States 
prices were placed on a common currency basis, they would not be greatly different 
from the unadjusted figures for the selected years: 


U.S. Dollars in terms of Canadian Dollars 


NN RR NS ae ie Baa als. bk es ogy shehovy «uses coun betwn ¥ dae $1-00156 
NE i MB A ies he SEE Pre wane das nici’ ee 1-0000 
aM SL OM EMEA. Sex ca Saye, ea REN ARE Bho. tate cba ae he 1-1000 
RO BLO eee al os, 3a OS an Bees AS Re aa Gti oo, -994375 
re oe ee es POP aWTE ot ee TE ae eee -9790625 
SOTA IO. a ee RO, OS clr cP On. hee -985625 
ME VO ee, cee hie yest a dokn ahs to % Ue teen eee -9990625 
IM Raye oils STIG YN 2) SR RMA en nea a ol Fr ON -994375 
PAUL CC LS) OO EE Dec iy eee Aer B's je aed See tenes -9825 


Narrowing of the Gap: 


A number of reasons no doubt account for the rapid and progressive narrowing 
of these differentials since 1947. First of all, the tariff protection afforded by 
those items bearing specific rates of duty was much greater in 1937 and in 1947, 
because of the lower prices in those years. Secondly, the Canadian dollar sold 
at a discount in many years until 1950, whereas it has been at a premium in 
recent years. Thirdly, Canadian mills have installed new equipment and have 
greatly increased output, which has almost certainly increased unit-productivity. 
Possessed of this new and more modern equipment, it has apparently been the 
policy of Canadian mills generally to favour moderate prices in the interests of 
market development; such a pricing policy has also placed the Canadian industry 
in a much better position to increase its share of the Canadian market for a 
number of important steel products, as proven by the diminished proportion of 
imports of many flat-rolled steels. In pursuance of this policy, Canadian prices 
for a number of steel products have been at levels which were determined less 
by the tariff than by favourable freight differentials, particularly in Central 
Canada, where the chief steel markets are located. The substantial and favourable 
freight differentials enjoyed by the mills at Montreal and Hamilton are such 
that they usually completely outweigh the unfavourable differential in mill 
prices and even give these mills a slight advantage in delivered base prices. In 
Western Canada, most Canadian producers have to make “freight allowances” 
from their f.o.b. mill base prices—apart from such portion of the tariff protection 
as they may require—to compete with the products of United States mills 
located close to the Western Canadian market. 

As regards delivered prices, Algoma and Dosco are in a less favourable 
position than the Hamilton mills. On products which are made in Hamilton 
they must meet the Hamilton price plus freight from that city to the destination. 
Thus, for example, if Algoma wishes to sell sheet in Toronto its price cannot 
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exceed the Hamilton price plus freight from Hamilton to Toronto. Since the 
freight charge from Sault Ste. Marie to Toronto is much greater than from 
Hamilton, Algoma must absorb the difference as a ‘freight allowance’ from its 
base prices. For products not made in Hamilton—e.g. medium and heavy 
structurals—it is usually necessary for Algoma and Dosco to make some “‘freight 
allowance”’ because of competition from overseas and from United States mills 
at Buffalo and in the Western United States. Algoma’s prices on bars and flat- 
sheets are therefore often determined by those of the Hamilton mills, regardless 
of the tariff; and on structurals, by the freight advantages enjoyed by overseas 
and United States mills in many Canadian markets. 


It has not been the policy of Canadian mills to vary their prices extensively 
in response to changing levels of demand for steel. Instead, they have attempted 
to promote price stability in their sales. To a large extent, this reflects the fact 
that prices in the United States remained steady (or even increased following 
annual wage increases) in 1954 and, since imports from the United States constitute 
the bulk of the competition for Canadian mills, pricing policies of the latter are 
largely influenced by United States prices. Nevertheless, the threat of overseas 
competition and a contracting home market apparently forced Canadian steel 
producers into moderate price reductions in order to maintain a reasonable flow 
of orders. Thus, when the prices of British and European steel fell sharply in 
1954, Canadian prices showed small declines, varying from $4.00 per ton of pig 
iron to about 123 cents per 100 lbs. on structurals, many bars and flat-rolled 
steel. 

North American pricing policy in steel contrasts sharply with that prevailing 
in the United Kingdom and in Europe. Export prices of overseas producers 
vary greatly, in close sympathy with the level of demand. For example, in the 
period 1949 to 1953, British export prices for bars ranged from $70.00 per metric 
ton to $137.00. Belgium-Luxembourg prices fluctuated to an even greater 
extent. These wide variations appear to have had little influence on Canadian 
prices and imports. The product-analysis which follows shows that even though 
British and European prices for a number of steel forms dropped sharply in 
1954, imports from these sources either decreased or rose only moderately, with 
the exception of structurals, for reasons explained in Part IV. On the other 
hand, imports from the United States rose substantially, even though prices had 
not decreased in that country. Shipments from overseas appear to have been 
more on a “hit and run” basis, without a sustained effort to take advantage of 
lower prices. No doubt this reflects limitations of supply plus the difficulties 
of developing long-term markets on the basis of rapidly-fluctuating price patterns. 


In the price-comparisons that follow below, the term ‘‘delivered base price’, 
when applied to either domestic shipments or imports, excludes, in all instances, 
“extras”, exchange differentials, and customs duties (where such exist): 


Foundry Pig: Canadian and United States f.o.b. mill prices for foundry pig 
have been closely parallel over the years. In many years they were identical— 
e.g., in 1950, $46.50 per ton and in August, 1956, $63.00. Even when not 
identical, differentials have not been great, seldom exceeding $2.00 per ton 
(approximately 4 p.c.). At these price levels, Canadian producers at Hamilton, 
Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie have retained the major share of the market 
in Ontario and Quebec, which accounts for over 90 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. The delivered base price of Canadian pig iron is substantially 
increased in Western Canada by high freight charges from Ontario despite freight 
allowances by Canadian producers. In Vancouver, the delivered base price of 
Canadian pig was $76.50 a ton in May, 1956, as against $66.25 in Toronto. 
As a result, a large proportion of the pig iron used in Western Canada is imported 
from non-Canadian sources. The Western market is, of course, very limited in 
size. 
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Hot-kolled Carbon Bars: The f.o.b. mill price of bars was somewhat higher 
in Canada than in the United States until August, 1956, when one Canadian 
mill reduced its. base price to slightly below the United States base and another 
established a price only slightly above the United States base. Canadian f.o.b. 
plant prices have for years ranged approximately from 10 to 60 cents per 100 lbs. 
above corresponding United States prices—or from 3 to nearly 15 p.c. In 
January, 1956, the differential was 15 cents (3-2 p.c.) above the United States 
price; in August, 1956, this differential was thus eliminated by one Canadian 
producer and cut in half by another. Canadian mills have supplied over 80 p.c. 
of the requirements of Ontario and Quebec, which provinces use more than 90 
p.c. of the total Canadian supply of bars and rods. High freight charges to 
Western Canada increase the delivered base price of Eastern-produced bars by 
approximately $2.00 per 100 lbs. at Calgary, over Central Canada. 

Because of favourable freight differentials, the delivered base prices of 
Canadian bars were either on the same level or below the delivered base prices 
of imported bars during 1955. In 1956, Canadian delivered base prices were 
well below those of the United States. The following statistics show delivered 
base prices as of the dates indicated; as of August, 1956, the differentials in 
delivered base prices widened: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton 
July 1, 1955 
Ganaditanaveeier tt bars ace Gri cope tisase s bleeras ess pelos 4-60 4-73 4-60 
Wnirbede staves mera a Mera kr wae ils cae eh etine « 5-06 4-73 4-71 
January, 1956 
(GE AAYA INTE 4, cet Sg QS SS Be ee ne REE Pee 4-80-5-06 4.93 4-80-4-95 
GEC Sbates ete eke, cAtaheth comes ees ons eves 5-41 5-08 5-06 


Standard Rails (85 lbs. per yd.): Canadian rail prices at the mills have been 
very similar to those prevailing in the United States. In some years there have 
been variations of a few dollars above or below the United States price, although 
on August 15, 1956, prices in both countries were identical at $101.50. Canadian 
rail prices had remained relatively stable during the period 1953-1955, in contrast 
with British prices, which were reduced from $96.00 in 1953 to $85.00 in 1954. 
The fluctuation in British prices has been of consequence in provinces which 
have ready access to ocean shipping. In British Columbia, substantial tonnages 
of British rails were imported in recent years for use on a local railway. The 
Canadian price in 1954 of $90.00 f.o.b. plant plus $39.80 rail freight (the 
published rate) amounted to $129.80 compared with a British c.if. price at 
Vancouver of $116.91. Itis understood that in 1956 British prices have increased 
and are now well above Canadian levels. In discussing the loss of rail orders in 
coastal areas, the Canadian producers stated that it was difficult to set a special 
price for delivery to such areas since the price would also have to be extended to 
the large users in those other areas where by far the bulk of railways requirements 
are concentrated. Partly for this reason, they stated, they were unable to reduce 
their prices sufficiently to meet the British competition in Western Canada. 


Structural Shapes: The mill prices of Canadian-made structurals were, 
until August, 1956, above those prevailing in the United States. In reality, 
however, f.o.b. mill prices have little practical application in Canada since 
adverse freight differentials force the one Canadian producer of heavy structurals 
to make substantial freight allowances in many of the important marketing 
points of Ontario, Quebec and other provinces. For example, the rail freight 
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rate from Sault Ste. Marie to Toronto was $11.00 per ton on May 1, 1956; this, 
added to the f.o.b. mill price of $96.00, made a total of $107.00. Algoma’s 
delivered base price at Toronto was actually $4.40 below this figure. Much the 
same is true of other marketing points in Ontario. (See Appendix F). 

In British Columbia, delivered base (and net) prices of Canadian structurals 
were substantially reduced following the introduction in 1955 of ‘‘agreed charges” 
by the railways. Delivered base prices fell from $135.50 (July, 1953) to $105.00 
in July, 1955. A major portion of this reduction was attributable to lower 
freight charges. Because of this development, the delivered prices of Canadian 
structurals in Vancouver were only slightly higher than in Montreal on May 1, 
1956: $116.00 base and $125.00 net in Vancouver, and $107.20 and $116.20 in 
Montreal. ‘The prices for Vancouver involved some freight allowance from the 
base price at Sault Ste. Marie. The delivered base price of United States 
structurals at Vancouver was in the neighbourhood of $111.00 early in 1956. 

Reference to Appendix F will show that prices for structurals from the United 
Kingdom have often been keenly competitive. In 1954, the delivered net price 
of a Canadian 12’ I beam at Montreal was $110.00 compared with $101.00 for 
corresponding British structurals. This latter was considerably below British 
prices in both previous and subsequent years and reflects a policy of adjusting 
prices with changing levels of demand (in 1953 the delivered net price of British 
structurals at Montreal was $109.20; in 1955, $115.40; and in January, 1956, 
$145.00). Canadian prices do not appear to have been reduced in 1954 to any 
extensive degree in Central Canada because of British competition. Although 
Canadian purchases in Britain in 1954 were greater by about 5,000 tons, imports 
from the United States increased by several times this amount. Steel producers 
in the United States did not reduce their prices in 1954 and since they were the 
chief source of competition the Canadian producer maintained his price level 
without extensive reductions. 

On the West Coast, Canadian delivered*prices were greatly in excess of 
British landed prices in 1953 and 1954, reflecting the high trans-Canada freight 
charges prior to the introduction of “agreed charges” for structurals in 1955 and 
also the general reduction in British steel export prices in 1954. Following the 
introduction of agreed-charge rates and increases in British prices in 1955 and 
1956, Canadian delivered prices at Vancouver have been slightly below those for 
British structurals. It would appear, however, that the real competition for 
Canadian mills in Western Canada is from the United States, rather than from 
Britain. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Plates: The base prices of Canadian plate have always 
been above those in the United States. In 1953 and 1954, Canadian f.o.b. mill 
prices were $4-725-and $4-60 per 100 lbs., respectively, compared with $4-10 
in both years in the United States—in percentage terms, from 12 to 15 p.e. 
In the latter half of 1955, this differential was reduced to 35 cents (7-7 p.c.) 
and in August, 1956, to 30 cents (6-2 p.c.). Canadian base prices have also been 
considerably higher than British export prices; in 1953 by 29-5 cents per 100 lbs., 
in 1954 by 64 cents, and in 1955 by 16 cents, for shipments to Montreal and 
Toronto. For shipments to Alberta and British Columbia, however, Canadian 
base prices have usually been below those for British plate since the introduction 
of ‘‘agreed charges” on plate in 1954. 

In spite of reduced differentials, Canadian delivered base prices were some- 
what higher in 1955 and 1956 than United States delivered base prices at most 
Canadian steel centres except Montreal. The differentials in Central Canada 
were usually small, since favourable freight charges considerably reduced the 
gap in f.o.b. mill prices, except for the Algoma mill. In Western Canada, 
Canadian delivered prices were usually well above those of imports from the 
United States, whereas delivered prices of British plate were considerably higher 
than Canadian prices in all of Canada in 1955 and 1956. 
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The sharp decline in British prices in 1954 had relatively little effect. on 
Canadian prices. For example, while the f.o.b. base price at British ports for 
shipment to Central Canada fell by 47 cents per 100 lbs. between 1953 and 
1954, Canadian f.o.b. plant base prices were reduced by only 12-5 cents for 
shipments to the same area. In spite of the relatively small reduction in the 
Canadian price, imports from all sources declined sharply in 1954. This 
phenomenon simply reflects the fact that the chief source of competition has 
been the United States, where prices have followed a steadily upward movement. 

Hot-rolled Sheet: Canadian f.o.b. mill prices for hot-rolled sheet have always 
been above those prevailing in the United States. The differentials have never- 
theless greatly diminished over the past ten years. This has resulted from the 
fact that the rate of price increase for sheet steel has been greater in the United 
States than in Canada. The following figures show the differentials: 


Differential+ Differential as p.c. 


(cents per 100 lbs.) of U.S. Base Price 
Blot asi od SSE De oe DE CO eee ee ee 50 20-8 
OAT PRR Oe eat e MaRs AA een Sed sits 45 18-0 
TER iS oy -o's GB eI doco IRIE De EO ERE RO Raa ee eee 65 16:5 
AT uh alu 0 meres cenit ish o Rosh: MLM casos Mites, os, 15 to 40 3-7 to 9-9 
AAT eep CEU, ob Sonbac kunt, of Eh cet el RORCRCR a ee man ene A ee one 17-5 4.0 
Lhstfeey U5; TGS OR bahay oh 8 6.5.6 eee Eee eee 12-5 2°7 


1 Amount in cents by which Canadian mill price exceeds U.S. mill price. 


These differentials in mill prices were completely offset in 1955 and 1956 
by favourable freight rates from Canadian mills to the main markets in Ontario 
and Quebec. As a consequence, the delivered base prices of Canadian hot-rolled 
sheet have usually been below those of delivered United States sheet: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto 
July 1, 1955 
Gana lane ee ee oe eC RL HAD ee aa Poe es 4-57-4-82 4.33-4-58 
TEisaeyore SSRIS Ee 9 ge LUC RR RRSU set x ma SOE Reser Ty ce one eee 4-81 4-48 
January, 1956 
(Cosine baie 8h 6 5 aio C8 OG OO Ete one Oral ce a oe ee 4-87 4-63 
UTE G ECS LA LCS ME RIMMED SP Becks yh cin cave paicgshearis. 5s. suecn pen cgu es na ualshtaman yeh 5-085 4-75 


These prices clearly show that the Canadian mills have relied upon favourable 
freight differentials in establishing their delivered prices at competitive levels in 
Central Canada in 1955 and 1956. 

In Western Canada, United States delivered prices are considerably lower 
than Canadian delivered prices. The Canadian mills face adverse freight 
differentials in these markets and have deducted freight allowances from their 
prices to offset at least partially the differences. The following figures indicate 
freight allowances made by Hamilton mills prior to August, 1956: 


Shipping to— Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


(dollars per 100 lbs.) 
Bh seippiceren. Mawr th erids oak byob arene ears an 4-50 4-50 4-50 
PLR OI Niet OW AN CC LME Te deri ca abeps soalensccnets aa eele ehel ce 05 -10--50 05 
a ee ee a eae I Ee ol ee rk ek Se a ae ee 
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Only in Alberta are the freight allowances sizable, this being the only 
province where the freight differential against the Canadian mills is substantial. 
It is probable that the August, 1956, reduction in base price differentials will 
eliminate necessity for freight allowances to certain western points. The 
“agreed charge’ from Eastern Canadian mills to Vancouver has placed Ontario 
mills in a much better position to price their sheet steel on a competitive basis in 
Vancouver. As a consequence, the delivered base price of Canadian sheet at 
Vancouver ranged from $5.20 to $5.55 per 100 lbs. in July, 1955, compared with 
$4.99 for steel of United States origin. 


Cold-Rolled Sheet: Canadian base prices at the mills for cold-rolled sheet are 
above corresponding prices in the United States as the figures illustrate: 


Differential Differential as p.c. 

(cents per 100 lbs.) of U.S. Base Price 
GSS fet pe Oe oes, Seta indus oc One coke acer ane See 70 14-6 
GSS BS aie Le GR Fie aes nee aR Or Se AL AR on At Ne 57-5 12-0 
LORD RN ee meres cela: outlacdat « dart en ee eee 30 6-1 
JOM LO SG we ee Ae eo Pec hs see ce Succ ee eee 12-5 2-3 
TENT CARR ES Ye Sight kee Ae ORLA RE, “gn es Aba ta ALS obey G 30 5-2 


In most of Ontario and Quebec, however, delivered base prices for Canadian 
cold-rolled sheet were, prior to April, 1956, appreciably below delivered base 
prices of imported sheet, by reason of the very substantial freight advantages 
enjoyed by the Hamilton mills over United States suppliers. After that date, 
an increase in Canadian prices brought delivered base prices to approximately 
the same level but a part of the differential was restored in August, 1956, because 
of the fact that United States prices were then increased by more than the 
Canadian. Small tonnages are used in Manitoba and British Columbia, where 
prices for Canadian sheet are somewhat higher than the delivered base price of 
United States sheet: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
July 1, 1955 
(CAM AAIANS 5, 5:15 stron dolecsS Soe Ee ee 5-62 5-38 6-72 6-35 
United States: taici1. cee eee ene 5:71 5-38 6-37 5:89 
January, 1956 
OST IYENG b FEW 91 Mes Sep RO aA SIE te Eh oer a 5-82 5-58 6-87 6-55 
Whited States... htepe. cn oe wees ee 6-085 5-755 6-745 6-265 


These prices show that in Central Canada Canadian mills have been using 
- favourable freight differentials to offset higher mill prices in establishing 
competitive price levels. On the other hand, unfavourable freight differentials 
to Western Canada have resulted in higher Canadian delivered base prices than 
have prevailed for delivered imports. 

Prices of British cold-rolled sheet were above Canadian prices in July, 1955, 
at Montreal and Vancouver. In previous years they had been somewhat lower, 
as reflected in the following figures which were provided to the Board on a duty 
paid basis: 
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Prices of British Steel, c.i.f., Duty-Paid 
(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Montreal i Vancouver 
eRielsre AGG Pah eae et eres Pies ee toch 24 <1'sbe eta Pa adh seas rn Te feel ENO ASE ETARY, eee $140-20 $144-00 
x AD 8 ot Bae CRS Le eee: an os), Sern amre ame ie ae NH Raia all 137-00 140-80 
LOS SURES SEES A Meine Cees tec AOA ge AL RNG GR TI ARS seat 147-00 151-00 


In 1956, British prices rose far above North American levels as illustrated by 
the following, on the basis of the above table: in January, 1956, $159.00 at 
Montreal and $163.80 at Vancouver. 


Tinplate: Until January, 1956, the f.o.b. mill price of hot-dip Canadian 
tinplate (1-25 lb. cokes) was substantially higher than the mill price in the 
United States. During the years 1950—July 1, 1955, the differential had ranged 
from $1.25 per 100 lbs. to 85 cents (14-4 to 11-6 p.c.). In October, 1955, the 
United States mills increased their prices, whereas Canadian mills did not; thus 
the mill prices of hot-dip tinplate came much closer together ($9.70 in Canada 
and $9.20 in the United States). During the first half of 1956, Canadian and 
United States prices each increased by 40 cents per 100 lbs., leaving the 50 cent 
differential unchanged. 

Prices for electrolytic tinplate have followed much the same pattern as for 
the hot-dip. Between 1950 and July, 1955, Canadian mill prices were from $1.00 
to 70 cents above corresponding prices in the United States. In October, 1955, 
the differential was reduced, however, to 30 cents. Early in 1956, prices for 
electrolytic tinplate were increased by 40 cents per 100 lbs. in both Canada and 
the United States, preserving the differential of 30 cents. Since tinplate sales 
are subject to contractual obligations with the users, it is unlikely that further 
changes in prices will take place before the contract termination dates in the fall 
of 1956. 

Because of favourable freight differentials the delivered base prices of 
Canadian tinplate are well below those of delivered tinplate of United States 
origin, as is shown in the table: 


Delivered Base Prices (.25 lb. Electrolytic) 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Chatham 
July 1, 1955 
@anadianie Nar Ia tas eds AEN) ea ldo teres sie 8-57 8-33 8-47 
(OreTh Weed LASTS Tees a al amie SIR ea eterna es 8-47 8-22 8-22 
January, 1956 
(OHITAGIANS oo5k SMSC a eee err ee 8-57 8-33 8-47 
Wnited’ States +. ete. 1see nck cee eee k boar 9-27 9-02 9-02 


Skelp: Canadian f.o.b. mill base prices for skelp have apparently been 
somewhat higher than corresponding prices in the United States. Between 
July, 1953, and August, 1956, f.o.b. mill base prices in the United States have 
increased from $75.00 per ton to $92.50. In that month the f.o.b. mill price of 
the largest Canadian producer was approximately $95.00. 


Galvanized Sheet: It would appear that Canadian prices were well above 
corresponding prices in the United States until 1955, when the latter rose to 
slightly above the Canadian levels. By May, 1956, readjustments in Canadian 
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prices had again raised them to slightly (3 p.c.) above those of United States 
producers. In August, 1956, the Canadian base price for galvanized sheet was 
increased by $6.00 a ton, as against a $9.00 increase in the United States. 
Favourable freight differentials to consuming points in Central Canada more 
than offset the small price differential at the mills which remained after the price 
increase in August, 1956. This gave domestic producers a considerable advantage 
in their delivered base prices to this market, which utilizes over 75 p.c. of total 
Canadian consumption. Even in the Western Canadian market, Canadian 
producers apparently compete on equal terms freightwise, since nearly all mills 
in the United States producing galvanized steel are located in the Eastern half 
of that country. A possible exception is Vancouver which may benefit from 
lower water rates from the Eastern United States seaboard. 


Stainless and Tool Steels: 


There is one large producer of stainless and tool steels in Canada (Atlas 
Steels Limited) and one small producer (Vanadium Alloys Steel Canada 
Limited). In addition to these two domestic sources of supply a number of steel 
merchandising houses import such steels. The prices shown in Appendix F and 
those used as illustrations in this section have been supplied by Atlas Steels 
Limited, by import houses and by the British Iron and Steel Federation. 

Domestic producers sell their tool steels on an f.o.b. warehouse basis but with 
free local delivery. Both of the domestic producers maintain warehouses, or 
have agents, across Canada. Atlas Steels Limited has warehouses at Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Welland, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver; Vanadium 
Alloys, at Montreal, Toronto, and London. In addition, at least one of the 
Canadian producers consigns stocks to agents in the Maritimes, northern Ontario, 
Alberta, and Victoria, B.C. Canadian-produced staznless strip, on the other hand, 
is usually sold direct from the mill. Imported specialty steel is usually sold 
f.o.b. the importer’s warehouse. To facilitate comparisons, therefore, prices for 
domestic stainless steel are quoted f.o.b. warehouse. 

Tool and stainless steels, like carbon steels, are priced on a ‘‘base”’ and a 
‘net’? system. The base prices vary by areas, usually taking into account freight 
costs. Canadian-produced stainless, for example, has the same base price in 
Ontario and Quebec; in Winnipeg there is a three-cent increase; in Edmonton it 
is six and a half cents higher; and in Vancouver, it is three and a half cents above 
prices in Central Canada. Prices of imported stainless steel vary in a somewhat 
similar manner, with the notable difference that prices in Ontario and Quebec are 
not uniform, reflecting higher transportation costs in laying down overseas steel 
in the former province. Certain industries, which enjoy ‘‘end use’’ tariff items, 
receive reductions from the normal base prices. 

Extras may account for as much as 25 p.e. of the net price, although the 
average seems to be well below that. Approximately 70 p.c. of tool and stainless 
steel prices are subject to extras for grade, quality, pickling, size, length, cutting, 
normalizing, tolerance, analysis, packing, etc. The charges for extras in Canada 
and the United States are very similar. At the present time, extras for specialty 
steels of British origin are identical with those of Canadian production. Until 
recently this was not the case; British tool steels are said to have been sold with 
smaller charges for extras, thus tending to give such steels a competitive advant- 
age. In examining prices, it will be noted that these are quoted in terms of cents 
or dollars per pound, since “‘specialty”’ steels are relatively costly. Base prices 
are used for comparisons, for the same reasons mentioned in the preceding section 
on carbon steels. 


Stainless Steels. When considering prices for stainless steels, it must be 
borne in mind that certain of the chief alloying components, such as nickel, 
have been in short supply for a period of years. As a result, production of such 
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steels is limited, the available supplies of certain alloying metals being strictly 
rationed by the producers. Secondly, there is a high level of demand for these 
scarce steel alloys. Under such conditions of limited supply and high demand, 
variations 1n prices as between domestic products and imports do not seriously 
affect the ability of sellers to dispose of all of their stocks. In other words, a 
seller’s market exists and there is little incentive or necessity to quote keenly 
competitive prices. 

Prices for two of the more common types of stainless steel are set forth in 
Appendix F, namely types 304 and 316. The former is the most common type 
of stainless steel. The prices of domestically-produced 304 steel were usually 
slightly below those of similar imported steel in 1953 and 1954. In 1955, however, 
prices for British steel were below those for the domestic product; this resulted 
from relatively greater price increases over 1954 levels for the domestic steel. 
The Canadian prices are still below those of duty-paid steel of United States origin 
as illustrated by the following prices for type 304 at Toronto on July 1, 1956, in 
cents per pound: 


Canadian United Kingdom United States 
IRENE ado beks koh ou CE ee eee *4275 *3951 -4363 
NDT 2d ahs Be Uh Le nS rr *4550 -4560 -4641 
ROUAVEL SN. cessehts s&s ry SNS ee eae +5000 -4793 -5309 


Canadian prices for type 316 are well above those for this type of steel of 
British origin, and have been so for a number of years, corresponding roughly 
with those for United States steel. A number of reasons have been advanced 
for the differential in Canadian and British prices: the demand in North America 
is for low carbon steel (below 0-03 carbon) which is somewhat more difficult to 
melt and therefore commands a better price; this type of steel is not being used 
extensively in Europe where more carbon is permitted. The suggestion has also 
been advanced that the differential might be explained by the fact that British 
producers charge a smaller premium for the addition of the 2 to 3 p.c. molybdenum 
required in this type of stainless. It may well result, of course, from a combin- 
ation of these and other factors. The following figures show prices for type 316 
on July 1, 1956, at Toronto, in cents per pound: 


Canadian United Kingdom United States! 
Bans Rete PREM. FERRIES ey, ha the. OPA 6450 5083 -6498 
Rigs enue ekbesery OMA) last LiCl 6475 -5693 - 6858 
Seek terre Wie. ert. PN IeEe cee shh... eee +6900 -5896 -7527 


1 Duty paid. 


Tool Steels: The prices for domestic tool steels appear to be competitive 
with those of similar steels imported from the United Kingdom, particularly in 
the large markets of Ontario and Quebec (where prices for the domestic and 
imported products are almost identical). It would appear that this close relat- 
ionship has come about through fairly vigorous competition. For example, in 
1953, Canadian prices for certain specifications were considerably below those of 
imported steel; in 1954, on the other hand, British prices were lower for at least 
one specification. By 1955, prices of domestic and imported steel in the markets 
of Central Canada were almost identical, at considerably lower levels than had 
prevailed in preceding years for at least two specifications. 
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While prices in Central Canada are now very similar, those in Western 
Canada, from Winnipeg to Vancouver, show that Canadian tool steel sometimes 
sells at a premium of 3 or 4 cents per pound. This has been the case for a number 
of years and apparently reflects British policy of quoting uniform prices across 
the country, whereas domestic producers add at least part of the freight to their 
prices. In some cases, however, independent agents in Western Canada do add 
freight charges to the costs of British steel, bringing them up to the Canadian 
level. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCERS 


This section gives a brief outline of the expansion which has taken place in 
recent years in the production facilities of Canadian basic steel producers. It also 
attempts to suggest roughly what may be some of the advantages or disadvantages 
inherent in operating the various types of equipment at present used in Canada, 
in comparison with equipment in use in the United States. 

In the light of the material set forth in this section, it is possible to make 
a number of general statements concerning the relative position of Canadian 
steelmaking equipment. For example, on the basis of size alone, smaller blast 
and open hearth furnaces are more costly to operate than larger furnaces, most 
of the differential being labour cost. The capacity of the average Canadian 
furnace is appreciably below that of the average furnace in the United States. 
However, since wage rates in Canada are below those in the United States, it is 
possible that the adverse cost differential resulting from differences in size would 
be in part offset. At the primary rolling mill stage, Canadian blooming and 
billet mills are usually not in a position to specialize to the same extent as 
United States mills. Canadian plate mills are of the reversing type, having a 
lower productivity ratio than continuous mills. The greater part of hot- and 
cold-rolled sheet and strip is produced on continuous or semi-continuous mills 
which compare favourably with those in the United States. 


The comparisons which follow do not take into account differentials in wage 
rates between Canada and the United States. 


Comparison of Equipment 


Prior to World War II, the Canadian basic steel industry concentrated on 
the production of semi-fabricated forms, bars and rods, small structural shapes 
and rails. Output of hot- and cold-rolled sheet, tin plate and galvanized steel 
was on a relatively small scale; no skelp or sheet piling was made. The facilities 
of the industry were limited to furnaces, blooming and billet mills, bar and rail 
mills, a plate mill, and a number of 1-stand 2-high mills for rolling sheet and 
strip. From this comparatively elementary stage, the industry has in the last 
fifteen years taken noteworthy strides in diversifying output and installing new 
equipment. The emphasis has been shifted from bars, rails and shapes to flat- 
rolled products. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been expended in this 
transformation; thus, old equipment has been rebuilt and modernized while 
much new machinery, often of a so-called “continuous” type, has been installed. 
The result is that the Canadian industry, which by and large had lagged behind 
United States producers in the installation of continuous or semi-continuous 
mills in the thirties, is now in a much stronger position. Details regarding the 
new equipment of Canadian mills are to be found at the end of this section. 

In the following sub-sections, a very cursory attempt is made to describe 
the types of equipment employed by Canadian basic steel producers at various 
stages of production and to compare its operation in a general manner with the 
equipment in use in United States mills. 
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Iron Smelting: As a general rule, and other things being equal, the larger 
the blast furnace the more economic it is to operate per unit of output, largely 
on the score of labour costs. The largest Canadian blast furnace is rated at 
1,300 tons per day with three others rated at over 1,000 tons, five between 500 
and 1,000 tons, and six at 500 tons or less per day. In contrast, of the blast 
furnaces operated by Bethlehem Steel at Lackawanna, Great Lakes Steel at 
Detroit, and Columbia-Geneva Steel at Geneva, one is rated at 1,900, six between 
1,300 and 1,500, five between 1,000 and 1,300 and two between 800 and 1,000 
tons per day. The fourteen furnaces of these three firms, chosen because of 
their proximity to Canadian steel markets, are capable of producing more per 
day than all fifteen Canadian furnaces together. 

Over the past 25 years, larger and larger blast furnaces have been constructed, 
auxiliary equipment has been improved, and greater attention has been paid to 
the preparation of raw materials for charge to the furnace. Canadian 
construction has followed the general trend to larger furnaces, and the average 
rated daily capacity of operating Canadian blast furnaces is now about 700 tons 
per unit, still well below that of the blast furnaces operated by the afore- 
mentioned three United States plants, which would be about 1,200 tons a day. 

Operating on the assumption that differences in cost in Canadian experience 
would be roughly equivalent to the experience of United States mills, it is 
considered that the cost of converting raw materials into one ton of pig iron in 
the operating Canadian furnace of average size would be higher than the cost 
in the average United States furnace mentioned above. 

Approximately 50 p.c. of the pig iron produced in Canada comes from large 
competitive furnaces rated at 1,000 tons or over, about 35 p.c. from furnaces 
rated at 500 to 1,000 tons, and only 15 p.c. approximately from those of less than 
500 tons per day. The larger furnaces are being pushed to produce the maximum 
possible; small furnaces are in two cases standing idle. The average daily 
capacity of Stelco’s four blast furnaces is 850 tons per unit; of Algoma’s five 
furnaces, 760 tons per unit; of Dofasco’s furnace, 750 tons; of Dosco’s two 
operating furnaces, 550 tons per unit; and of Canadian Furnace’s operating 
furnace, 440 tons. 

New blast furnaces constructed in Canada since the early 1940’s have been 
as follows: 


Rated 
Daily Capacity 

Year Company Hearth Diameter (net tons) 
OSC AN ceed eh Reeth cc sy Steleo. tateeeeso eee esate 2340.4 1,050 
1042 a ree iiie eB cctcuaig- Byes Cana dian BuTna Ce ce a Pae ics coca 10’ 6” 140 
TOA Saray ee eter ein. oestrone ajo PAT OIA crete ecg es Teese te aaa eto as 25) 1, 200 

Doscorree see ee wae eae a 20’ 600 
LOST AUER Eee, ee 1 Dofsscd. Os Se 20’ 9’’ 750 
1 Rae nea el he RRS Ae Steleosradiens kt es tase acing 28’ 1,300 
pear, Oey aes ee DNUVERON 02: IA Beene Cores Rant OE 25’. 1,200 
LY Via; bis Seto te od eee kee ee IN OfASCOM. fet eae ec os te ere oe 20’ 9’’ 750 


These furnaces now account for about 60 p.c. of total Canadian capacity. In 
general, while they are comparatively modern and efficient, they are still of a 
smaller average size than those built by the aforementioned United States 
companies during the same period. While certain economies of operation may 
be realized through larger sized furnaces, other factors may be of much greater 
importance; for example, a firm may not wish to have its blast furnace capacity 
too greatly in excess of its steelmaking capacity, or 1t may not wish to be totally 
dependent on only one large furnace. 
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Steelmaking: From 85 to 90 p.c. of North American steel output is made in 
open hearth furnaces. Steel is also produced in electric furnaces and Bessemer 
converters, in about equal quantities; and a fourth process, the oxygen furnace, 
is now coming into vogue. 

As with the blast furnace, economies of operating an open hearth furnace 
are in part related to size of furnace, but a number of other factors also contribute 
to differing costs of operation, e.g., oxygen utilization, fuel and composition of 
charge. 

The size of open hearth furnaces has been increasing steadily in the United 
States and the Canadian trend has been along the same lines. Algoma now has 
fourteen open hearth furnaces, eight rated at 90 net tons per heat, four at 150 
net tons per heat, and two at 330 net tons per heat. The last two were completed 
in 1953, the other furnaces having been enlarged from time to time. Dosco 
has five open hearth furnaces, two of 200-ton capacity per heat and three of 185- 
ton capacity. Of these, three were installed during 1940-42 to replace furnaces 
of much smalier capacity. Dosco now has a sixth open hearth under construc- 
tion, with expected production of 200 net tons of steel per heat. Stelco now has 
thirteen furnaces, four of 110 tons per heat, five of 180 tons per heat, and four of 
275 tons per heat. One 180-ton furnace was built in 1941 and the four 275-ton 
furnaces were built in 1952. Subsequent to the increase in capacity in this latter 
year, four smaller furnaces were dismantled. The capacity of the average 
Canadian furnace per heat is now 156 tons. Solely on the basis of differences in 
size of furnace, Canadian open hearth costs per ton of steel would probably be 
slightly greater than those in the United States mills mentioned. Since this 
conclusion does not take into account the other variable factors which influence 
unit costs of output, factors which cannot readily be measured, it is impossible to 
say whether, in fact, Canadian open hearth operating costs are above or below 
the average in the United States. 

The use of oxygen has a very considerable bearing on productivity of open 
hearth furnaces. For example, the average annual open hearth capacity of 
Stelco furnaces, computed on the basis of normal 11-hour tap-to-tap time would 
be somewhere around 2,040,000 net tons. Using oxygen, the company now 
realizes a tap-to-tap cycle of 9 to 10 hours, a reduction that should increase 
production anywhere from 10 to 15 p.c. Many of the United States companies 
competing in the Canadian market have also adopted oxygenation, among them 
Bethlehem Steel, Great Lakes Steel, National Steel, and most of the plants of 
U.S. Steel. Savings in time result in a saving in capital investment, and depre- 
ciation is spread over a larger volume of production. Operating costs are in- 
creased substantially, however, since oxygen is a high-cost material. Stelco 
does not, as yet, produce its own oxygen and buys its material from independent 
sources. 

Other Canadian companies have also realized increased productivity as a 
consequence of varying techniques. Both Algoma and Dosco are charging a 
higher proportion of pig iron than scrap, and, as a consequence, experience a 
Saving in melt-down time and a hastening of the point at which chemical reaction 
begins. Traditionally, the open hearth charge has been 50 p.c. pig iron, 50 p.c. 
scrap. Canadian companies charging up to 70 p.c. pig iron have realized slight 
increases in productivity from furnaces of the same capacity. 

A completely different process of steelmaking is used by Dofasco, with its 
two oxygen furnaces and a third under construction. This company still has 
four open hearths, but two only are now being used and it is likely their production 
will be sharply curtailed when the third oxygen furnace comes into operation. 
These oxygen furnaces operate on a 1-hour tap-to-tap cycle and can produce 
steel at about 50 tons an hour, a high rate compared with the 25 to 30 tons an 
hour from a modern 300-ton per heat open hearth furnace. A number of sources 
consider operating costs of producing steel by this process to be very competitive. 
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In addition, the oxygen process can operate on a 100 p.c. pig iron charge; such 
being the case, this process appears to have greater advantages during a period of 
high-cost scrap. 

Dofasco’s process is operated under licence from Brassert Oxygen Technique, 
A.G., of Zurich, Switzerland. Licences have now been extended to several 
United States steel companies and others are negotiating for the right to utilize 
the process. The first of these furnaces operating in the United States—that 
of McLouth Steel, Detroit—came into production this year. 


Ingot Preparation: From the steelmaking furnace, the liquid metal is 
poured or teemed into ingot moulds, varying in size and shape in keeping with 
the capacity of primary and finishing mills and the nature and size of the material 
to be produced. Since Canadian mills cannot roll ingots in sizes as large as those 
that can be rolled in many United States mills, they require a larger number of 
moulds to handle an equivalent amount of steel per heat. The smaller size of 
most Canadian steel furnaces probably helps to offset the cost of investment in 
moulds per heat. Moulds have an average life of 60 heats. 

Dofasco’s costs of teeming are slightly higher per ingot mould than those of 
other mills. It has no primary mill to reduce the ingot to semi-finished steel and 
its plate mill serves as a breakdown or roughing mill for subsequent rolling opera- 
tions. Because of this it must exercise extreme care in pouring the ingot and 
therefore “‘bottom pours”’ at a cost that is slightly higher than with top pouring. 
Top pouring is said to have the disadvantage in general of producing a poorer 
surface near the bottom of the ingot, due to splashing when the steel first enters 
the mould. 

Ingot casting and stripping equipment, soaking pits and primary mills 
combine to create one of the larger investments in a modern steel mill. Elimina- 
tion of this outlay is being attempted by Atlas Steels at Welland, where the 
company has embarked on a development to cast its steel direct into slabs or 
billets, in a “‘continuous casting” process. The equipment involved an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,500,000, a small amount in relation to that required 
for conventional equipment. It is hoped that important operating economies 
can be effected by this process, together with higher yields. The increase in 
yield is particularly attractive in the production of high-cost steels. At the 
present time Atlas is using both the “‘continuous casting”’ process and the con- 
ventional ingot casting technique. 


Primary Rolling Mills: Ingots are first rolled in blooming or slabbing mills, 
the products resulting being of a size which can be rolled in subsequent mills. 
In the United States, it is not unusual for a primary mill to feed most of its out- 
put to one subsequent mill. In this manner, advantages of specialization, such 
as a limited range of shapes, are realized. No Canadian mill is in a position to 
roll a bloom, for example, on a continuing 20-shift per week basis for direct feed 
into one finishing mill. Such practice would involve an output of the finished 
product much in excess of the demands of the Canadian market. 

All blooming mills in Canada, and most in the United States, are reversing 
mills; in other words, the ingots are passed back and forth through the same set 
of rolls until the requisite reduction is achieved. Algoma’s primary mill is a 
2-high 44” bloomer, feeding its billet mill, its rail and structural mill, and its 
continuous bar and strip mill; Atlas’s is a 2-high 26’, feeding a billet mill, hot 
sheet mill and hot strip mill; Dosco’s, a 40’’, feeding a billet mill and rail mill; 
Steleo’s a 44” and 34” in tandem feeding a billet mill, two bar mills and a plate/ 
strip mill. Dofasco does not have a primary unit, rolling small sized ingots direct 
on its plate mill. No slabbing mills as such are in use in Canada, slabs being 
rolled from the ingot in the above-mentioned blooming mills. 
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Bethlehem Steel at Lackawanna has a 2-high 54” reversing bloomer, which is 
said to roll slabs for its sheet/strip mill about two-thirds of the time, and blooms 
for its structural mills the remainder of the time. Its 44”’ bloomer rolls for its 
rail/billet mill and its 28” structural mill. Its 40’ bloomer feeds its continuous 
billet mill, with the remainder of output going to the 28” structural mill. 

Great Lakes Steel at Detroit has a 2-high 40” reversing bloomer feeding its 
continuous billet and its 38” strip mill. Its 46’ bloomer primarily rolls slabs for 
its 96” sheet/strip mill. Its 48’’ universal slabber, put into operation in 1953, 
is a specialty mill capable of achieving high production in rolling for only one 
succeeding mill, the 96’’ sheet/strip mill. 

All Canadian mills are presently operating either at capacity or close to 
capacity. Stelco cannot roll sufficient steel, at this stage, to satisfy the demands 
of its succeeding mills. In order to overcome the shortage, Stelco is constructing 
a third blooming mill and will be in a better position to obtain benefits from 
specialization. 

Another type of primary mill is the billet mill, which is a specialty mill 
reducing products of the blooming mill to billet sizes for rolling in bar, rail and 
structural mills. All Canadian billet mills are continuous, Dosco’s being a 
7-stand, Algoma’s and Stelco’s 8-stand. In contrast, Great Lakes Steel has a 
9-stand and Bethlehem at Lackawanna a 14-stand. In rolling the same bloom 
to the same dimensions, greater production is achieved with a greater number of 
stands because the billet can be rolled at a faster rate of speed. Another factor 
is the size of the bloom which the respective billet mills are capable of handling. 
In general, Canadian mills can take only a smaller size of bloom—Dosco, for 
example, on its 16’ continuous billet mill, usually takes a 6”’ x 5’ bloom; Great 
Lakes, on its 21’’ takes sections up to 8’”’ square. Billet mills capable of handling 
large blooms not only save time in the blooming mill but also receive a hotter 
steel and can roll to a wide range of sizes. Larger blooms and more stands 
increase productivity from a given unit. 

Bethlehem and Great Lakes Steel have a high rate of productivity per operat- 
ing hour as a consequence of size of bloom and number of stands, with sometimes 
two and even three pieces going through the mill at the same time. 


Rail Mills: Productivity is somewhat comparable between Canadian and 
United States rail mills, the exception being the time lost when starting on a new 
section. On the average, one-half to one hour is lost while adjusting the mill to 
the required tolerances. With Canadian mills frequently rolling relatively short 
runs of a given section, as against relatively long runs in United States practice, 
the ratio of waste and lost time per ton of output is higher in Canada. 

Dosco rolls rails about seven turns per week; its mill is not used for other 
purposes. Bethlehem rolls both rails and billets on one mill which is operating 
twenty turns a week. Algoma rolls rails and structurals on a combination mill, 
with differing stands but the same drives and motors. On turning from produc- © 
tion of rails to production of structurals, a new set of stands is introduced into 
the line, the stands to be replaced being moved by crane; as a consequence, one 
set of stands is always idle. 


Bar and Rod Mills: In the operation of bar and rod mills, the nature and the 
size of the products rolled play an important part in operating cost. Where 
the product rolled is to be further used in company operations, scheduling can 
be arranged to obtain longer runs. Where the product is produced for sale, 
scheduling involves more frequent roll and size changes as the mill moves from 
product to product. From actual figures supplied by mills in Canada and the 
United States, there appear to be substantial variations between mills in time 
lost through roll changes and adjustments. On the average, lost time does not 
appear to be greater in Canada, although one Canadian mill shows more time 
lost than other mills in either country. 
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__ Plate, Sheet and Strip Mills: Plate, sheet and strip are rolled in four types of 
mill: continuous, semi-continuous, l-stand reversing and hand mills. A con- 
tinuous mill consists of a series of roll stands in tandem; the metal moves through 
these stands in one direction only, thus passing through each stand once. A 
semi-continuous mill consists of one reversing, or multi-pass stand, and a number 
of single-pass continuous stands. A 1-stand reversing mill has reversing motors 
which move the metal back and forth through the stand a number of times. 
A hand mill is a multi-pass mill, the metal being returned by manual instead of 
mechanical power. 

Dofasco and Stelco both operate 1-stand reversing plate mills, the former’s 
an 84” (wide) mill and the latter’s a 110’ mill. Algoma can roll plate in narrow 
widths on its continuous bar and strip mill. Most United States plate mills are 
either continuous or semi-continuous. 

Algoma has a 9-stand 30” (wide) continuous hot strip mill; Stelco’s 56” hot 
strip mill consists of a reversing rougher (its plate mill) and a 6-stand continuous 
finishing train; Dofasco’s 60” hot mill is a 1-stand reversing mill. In the United 
States the large mills operate 10- and 11-stand continuous mills. 

Algoma has a 30” 1-stand reversing cold reducing mill; Dofasco has 34’, 
36’, 42”” and 56” 1-stand reversing cold reducing mills; Stelco has a 56” 5-stand 
continuous cold reducing mill. Most cold reducing mills in the United States are 
continuous operations. 

It is claimed that, as a general rule, continuous mills have higher produc- 
tivity and lower costs per unit of output than semi-continuous or reversing mills. 
Practically all Canadian-produced plate is rolled on reversing mills while the 
major part of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip is produced on continuous or 
semi-continuous mills. 


Tinning and Galvanizing Lines: Over 90 p.c. of tin plate and galvanized 
sheet produced in Canada is coated on modern, continuous production lines 
installed in recent years. These should be as efficient as similar mills in the 
United States. Dofasco has two electrolytic continuous tinning lines while 
Stelco has one. Each of these firms also has a continuous galvanizing line. 


Development of Facilities 


The change in the facilities of the various Canadian steel producers for the 
production of given items during the period 1939 to 1955 is shown in Appendix 
G. 


The changes of most interest are as follows: Algoma in 1944 completed its 
44" blooming mill, electrified it in 1951, and subsequently dismantled its smaller 
35” mill in 1953; completed a 25’ continuous billet mill in 1942 and dismantled 
its 1-stand 32” mill in 1954; completed a 32” breakdown mill in 1952 for use in 
conjunction with its rail and structural mill; altered its 30” rail and structural 
mill in 1954, and completed its 22’’ structural mill for use as an alternative to the 
foregoing in 1954; completed a combination continuous bar and strip mill in 
1952 with stands for the production of bars replaceable by those for the production 
of flat products; completed a 1-stand reversing 30” cold strip mill in 1954. The 
only rolling mill units remaining relatively unchanged since 1939 are its 18” 
bar mill and 12” merchant bar mills. Capacity on both has been increased but 
the latter, a hand mill operation, is now being abandoned. 

Atlas Steels expanded the ingot capacity of its plant during 1940-45 by more 
than six times its original size. In keeping with the gradual increase in capacity, 
the company installed a 1-stand 26” reversing blooming mill in 1941 to replace 
its 16” 3-high, 2-stand unit. In the same year a 1-stand billet mill and two bar 
mills were completed. In 1949, the company undertook installation of the first 
mill in Canada for the hot rolling of stainless steel sheet—a 4-stand 60” mill. 
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In 1954, it completed the installation of a planetary strip mill for the production 
of stainless strip, and in the same year completed the installation of the first 
equipment in Canada for the continuous casting of steel. 

In 1940, Dofasco installed a 1-stand 34” reversing cold-rolling mill, and in 
1941 a 36” mill of the same type, giving it three units for the cold reduction of 
sheet and strip. In 1947, it began installation of an electrolytic tinning line, 
operations commencing in 1949 (the first unit of its type in Canada). In 1950, 
the company started its first blast furnace and a battery of 35 coke ovens. Its 
first hot mill for rolling sheet and strip, a 4-high 1-stand reversing mill, came into 
operation in 1954. In the meantime, the company had signed a contract with 
Brassert Oxygen Technique, A.G., of Zurich, Switzerland, under which it ob- 
tained rights for the Brassert process of making oxygen steel. Operation of 
two oxygen furnaces was commenced in October, 1954. About the same time 
the company began the construction of a 56” 1-stand reversing cold-rolling mill 
and a continuous galvanizing unit, the former starting production in May, 1955, 
and the latter in June of the same year. The galvanizing line was the first such 
unit in Canada. Current expansion plans involve a second battery of coke ovens, 
another blast furnace, a third oxygen furnace, a new breakdown mill, and a 
second continuous annealing furnace. 

Dosco’s investment in recent years has been devoted mainly to the moderni- 
zation of its existing equipment. During the war years, a new blast furnace and 
three new open hearths were constructed. The company has now undertaken to 
construct still another open hearth. 

In 1941, Stelco installed its first plate mill, a 1-stand 110” reversing unit; 
in 1945, its 56” continuous hot strip mill; and in 1948, its continuous cold reduc- 
tion mill, these last the first of their type in Canada. ‘These mills have replaced 
high-labour-cost hand mills, which, while they were used until the late 1940’s, 
were always a high-cost operation. In 1949, the company’s electrolytic tinning 
line came into production and in 1955, its continuous galvanizer. Current 
expansion plans call for another blooming mill, a 1-stand reversing cold reduction 
mill, and additional annealing, pickling and finishing capacity. 

Rolling mill equipment imported into Canada from the United States, when 
“of a class or kind made in Canada”’, is usually dutiable at a rate of 223 p.c. ad 
valorem; if ‘‘of a class or kind not made in Canada”’, the rate is usually 7% p.c. 
ad valorem. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION: 
RAW MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


Competitive superiority or inferiority in respect of raw materials is merely 
one of many factors making up the total competitive position of a steel company— 
but a very important factor. In view of that fact, this section will discuss sources 
of raw material for steel production and attempt to assess the position of the 
Canadian industry from the viewpoint of relative strength or weakness. Does 
the iron ore come from a captive source; if so, is it short-haul underground, long- 
haul open pit, or one of a variety of other combinations? Or is it purchased on 
the open market? Is coke bought on the open market or do captive sources 
provide coal suitable for carbonization in the coke ovens of Canadian steel mills? 
Where do fluxing materials come from and what part of the same is obtained 
from captive sources? All those named are materials used in the production of 
pig iron. Are Canadian costs of assembly higher or lower than the costs of the 
foreign mills selling in the Canadian market either pig iron or steel? 
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Pig iron is of course only one of the basic materials entering into the produc- 
tion of steel; the other is scrap. While the scrap market is sometimes chaotic, 
and at times widely fluctuating in price, in general the costs of scrap as they 
affect competitive position are comparatively consistent. While scrap is usually 
charged in quantities about equal to the amount of pig iron charged, it is less 
important as a competitive factor than the latter. In the following study more 
emphasis will be placed on pig iron than on scrap because it is in the cost of pro- 
ducing pig iron that competitive disadvantage or advantage is more likely to 
occur. 


Materials Used in Pig Iron Production 


Materials Used and Assembly Cost: 


The blast furnace capacity of the companies producing pig iron in Canada is 
outlined in Appendix H, (1). The blast furnace operation is very much the same 
in all: it is essentially one of charging iron ore, fuel (coke) and flux (limestone and 
dolomite) into the top of a blast furnace and blowing heated air (blast) into the 
bottom. The ore in large part supplies the iron, the coke is the source of heat, 
and the flux combines with such impurities as silica to form slag. Other iron- 
bearing materials charged to the blast furnace include plant sinter (ore fines and 
flue dust), scrap, slag, roll scale, and mill cinder. 

The proportion of the materials charged and the nature of the pig iron pro- 
duced vary in keeping with the purity of the materials used. The average con- 
sumption of raw materials in Canadian and United States blast furnaces in recent 
years has been of the following order: 


Blast Furnace Consumption of Iron Ore, Fuel and Flux per Ton 
of Pig Iron Produced “ 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Average ! 


Year Tron Ore? Scrap Coke Flux 
LC sans Sod attad etch 0 COED ROT nee 1-895 -039 -869 -421 
LD 4 PRR TT Re Sree ETN, SCAB la ee ce sresie, aise 1-956 037 -890 -468 
OE a cin oe og CRO OER ae er Otic eae 1-962 -028 931 -456 
| OAR iae celts scee Mme Sou ara tins ch sir tMee nese Dato fa: 1-968 +021 -976 “471 
United States Average? 
OSs hone wc b ota. ch oe ee ee ee ee 1-811 -049 -873 - 387 
DOE eee ee oe Gara oan vskes aires ouavoys alas sheets: 1-809 -050 -873 +395 
1958 eee a |b heals ate cies ies Hehe Reb 1-816 053 -906 -418 
Nery ei GY eS Se eee eee 1-893 035 954 +440 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 Includes iron ore, plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
3 From American Iron and Steel Institute data. 


While it is not at once obvious from the above, Canadian consumption of 
iron ore (crude or beneficiated) has been decreasing per ton of pig iron produced, 
with Fe compensation being provided by increasing amounts of plant sinter 
(ore fines and flue dust) in particular. 

Prior to 1952, the flue dust recovered from blast furnace operations by Algoma 
was stockpiled for future use. A sintering machine with an annual capacity of 
400,000 tons was brought into operation in that year, and current and stockpile 
flue dust are now being sintered for recharge to the blast furnaces. In the sinter 
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mixture, approximately 70 p.c. ore fines and 30 p.c. flue dust are used. In 1955, 
Stelco brought a 500,000 ton per year sintering machine into production to re-, 
place the 100,000-ton unit that had been operating prior to that date. Sintering 
equipment is also operated by Canadian Furnace and Dosco. 

With an increasing proportion of prepared iron-bearing material (bene- 
ficiated iron ore and plant sinter) being charged to Canadian blast furnaces, there 
has been a concomitant decrease in the amount of coke and flux required. This 
has apparently brought about a small reduction in the cost of assembling raw 
materials at the blast furnace, a conclusion based on information filed by the 
applicant companies with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All the companies 
have their own accounting procedures and do not necessarily follow the same 
practices. In the following table, the average cost of scrap in 1955 is shown as 
being $9.75—a cost developed through internal accounting practices that differ 
substantially among companies. Since the blast furnace scrap used by each 
company is almost entirely its own, the cost shown does not necessarily bear any 
relation to open-market price. Accounting practices in connection with iron ore 
and coal also differ substantially; even though the materials are in part obtained 
from sources controlled by the reporting companies, reports show open-market 
pricing in some cases and captive pricing in others, with the average not neces- 
sarily having relation to the price actually paid. With the suggestion, therefore, 
that the following figures should be read only in context, average costs per ton of 
materials used in Canadian blast furnaces have been of the following order in 
recent years: 


Average Cost per Ton of Materials Used in Canadian Blast Furnaces 


Material 1948 1953 1954 1955 
Crude iron ore 

(a) Canadian: Ay. sc. c.acuceee ole. Gee EL Orie ee arte $5.89 $7.24 $7.10 $8.06 

(ib) A ORELEM sho ite ko sacs cscs die RR Ce ee 4.85 8.22 8.29 8.33 
Beneficiated iron ore 

Ga) iCana dian. ceranceriwdean ndaren testo a rere caste 4.94 8.95 8.85 9.08 

03) el os 3 (sa eR APIS EC amon dae — — — = 
BLATHISINGEE 6 CML et acaenn Te ee eer ere 4.44 9.22 9.41 9.47 
OLE 2 | ORR DRA SAO AY its CA aR rare eR i WR age SS # 16.87 17.89 10.40 9.75 
Limestone 

(a) Canachian'; Wieck widcinens ak eos cee ae eh cinco ae 1.88 2.71 2a65 2.68 

(DME Orel oT eer so crt i.<.c ses Rn nok verre eee 1.01 1.29 1386 137 
Dolomite 

(a) Canadian. see chs. deatcten ee eae Sea tinces eee 1.90 1.59 1,87 1.56 

Gos) OLS T ST steps aie, eee ee ea ee ee 1.86 1.87 -= — 
Cokes Sones oeiean tied Soak oe ROE ee 12.17 13.86 13.91 13.38 


1 Includes plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
These average costs, when applied to the quantities of each material required 
to produce one ton of pig iron, show a total average assembly cost that has 
apparently been decreasing slightly during the years 1953-1955: 


Average Cost of Materials Used to Produce One Ton of Pig Iron in Canada 


Average 
Assembly Cost 
Year Iron Ore ! Serap Flux Coke of Materials 
TOD beaypes eae eee eo 8 $16.13 $0.38 $0.83 $11.63 $28.97 
Lopate weed. wei See 16.33 0.38 0.93 12.38 30.02 
ESR > ORS aoltinee pee 16.29 0.50 0.91 12.90 30.60 
TOA Ge See ee See nee 9.54 0.35 0.71 11.88 22.48 


1 Includes iron ore, plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
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The conclusion suggested in the above table is valid only for the years in 
question and cannot be taken to indicate a trend in the future. It should be 
added also that the conclusion is valid only to the extent that the reporting 
companies have been consistent in their accounting practices during the years in 
question. A change in arbitrary costing of given materials necessarily would 
distort the picture. ; 

Because of the fact that the totals shown in the foregoing tables are useful 
only as an indication of what would appear to be the cost of assembling materials 
for Canadian pig iron production, it would be highly improper to compare the 
data with costing in other countries. In any event, it would take years of re- 
search to obtain all the data required to effect a proper comparison. 

While it is not feasible to make an effective comparison between Canadian 
costs and costs of foreign mills, it is possible to set down background information 
that is of value. Inland Steel, for example, obtains about 85 p.c. of its ore, 40 
p.c. of its coal and all its limestone from captive sources. About 45 p.c. of its 
raw materials shipped by water are transported in company vessels: ‘‘.. . through 
either full or partial production of raw materials we have been able to deliver these 
materials to our plant at a lower cost than if we purchased them on the open 
market. If we had not produced or transported any of our raw materials in 1955, 
we estimate that our profits before taxes would have been lower by $10 million’’.* 
Inland’s pig iron producing capacity is about 2,700,000 tons per annum, that of 
the Canadian industry 3,666,000 tons. What is the position of the Canadian / 
industry with regard to captive sources and method of transportation? The 
following sections will treat in turn with each of the raw materials and their 
movement. 


Iron Ore in Pig Iron Production: 


Canadian production of iron ore in 1955 totalled 14,536,000 long tons,t 
making Canada the sixth largest producer in the world, exceeded only by the 
United States, Russia, France, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Producing 
Canadian mines with their respective tonnages in recent years were as follows: 


Iron Ore Production (Shipments) in Canada by Properties! 
(tons of 2240 Ibs.) 


Properties 1955 1954 1953 
Wabana (beneficiated hematite) (2).........-..000e see ee Deol neol 2, 150,70 2,399, 821 
Labrador—New Quebec (direct-shipping ore)........... 7,721, 694 1, 781,453 — 
Marmora (pelletized magnetite concentrates)........... 195,776 — — 
iiclonmandmvictontan(Ginter)"()eqanskiitins os alssstye ssi eens 1,432,455 991,870 1, 166, 832 
Steep tock (direct-shipping OFe).. cone... tee adeee oes De Oonooo 1, 156, 654 I eXDL ewes 
Quinsam Lake (magnetite concentrates)..............-. 335, 903 164, 338 553, 591 
Texada Island (magnetite concentrates)......... Tee 238, 641 331, 566 833,077 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R.17, Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
March 29, 1956. 

2 Owned by Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited. 

3 Owned by Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. 5 

N.B. Calendar year not necessarily the basis for reporting; aggregate shipments in 1955 do not 
reconcile with production total of 14,536,000 tons shown by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1955. 


Production in Canada in 1951 exceeded Canadian blast furnace consumption 
and in 1955 was more than three times the requirements of Canadian mills. 
Current expansion and development programs will further enhance Canada’s 
position as a world producer of iron ore, and overall production will probably 


reach 20,000,000 tons in 1956. 
*Statement by Vice-President, i/c Raw Materials, Inland Steel Company, Annual Meeting, April 25, 


fAll tonnage figures with regard to iron ore are in long tons of 2240 Ibs., unless otherwise indicated. 
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The outline of production and consumption since 1948 is shown in Appendix 
H, (2). 

Record production by Canadian mines has in reality had little meaning for 
Canadian furnaces. These mills in recent years have obtained only about 25 
p.c. of their ore from Canadian sources, the notable exception being Dosco, which 
obtains almost all its requirements from its own minesin Newfoundland. Algoma 
obtains approximately 30 p.c. of its ore from its own mines near Jamestown, 
Ontario. The other furnaces, however,—those operated by Canadian Furnace, 
Dofasco and Steleo—obtain by far the greater part of their iron ore from sources 
outside the country. There is little likelihood that the pattern will change sub- 
stantially in the near future. Dosco and Algoma will probably continue to 
process their own ore to the maximum possible and Stelco will draw to a large 
extent from United States mines in which it has ownership interests. 

Algoma and Stelco have in the past relied mainly on open-market United 
States ores for that portion of their requirements they cannot obtain from the 
mines they control. Dofasco has also relied heavily on United States ore since 
blowing in its blast furnace in 1951, as has also Canadian Furnace. Dosco has 
obtained supplies from both South America and the United States. With in- 
creasing Canadian ore production, however, Canadian furnaces may have the 
opportunity of using domestic ores to a greater extent. 

Most of the new ore developments have been consumer-financed and new 
production from additional sources is likely to be tied up in much the same way. 
With hundreds of millions of dollars invested in plant and equipment, most major 
steel companies have always considered it desirable to control their own iron ore 
reserves. As direct-shipping reserves in the Mesabi area begin gradually to 
approach exhaustion, North American producers have begun to seek other 
sources and Canada has proven to be well-endowed with ores that appear to be 
economical to mine and transport. 

The Labrador-New Quebec project, which will turn out some 12,000,000 
tons during 1956, will allocate 162 p.c.* of its production to the two concession 
companies—Hollinger North Shore Exploration Company and Labrador Mining 
and Exploration Company—the balance to be split amongst the following in 
keeping with their equity interest in the Iron Ore Company of Canada: 


Hanna eC oaleS-Oresescsacs crete ee 27-p:e: 
RepublicuSteel*C crows yekaet ee ae eee ee ieee eater ee PAD OKO 
National Steel-Corpecerssmecens or tire ae ee ores or eee 20 p.c. 
Woungstowm sheet do ub erp neni ccscuneie ie as Ac wet oun eee 10 p.c. 
ArmcCOxSteel f. os 2. oe LOT. 5 ee ka wa Se eee ee 10 p.c. 
Wiheelinea Steel i tose eeers sh eek Seen okt een eee are nese, 8 p.c 


Only that portion of the ore allocated to the concession companies and to Hanna 
Coal & Ore can be considered as being open-market ore, and a large part of it 
has already been committed to United States mills, under long-term contract. 
For example, Bethlehem Steel apparently has a contract with Hanna Coal & Ore 
to receive 30,000,000 tons during the course of a 25-year contract now in progress. 
During 1955, however, Dosco, Dofasco and Stelco received small quantities from 
the balance available, and shipments to Canadian mills will continue to grow 
slightly as production expands. Production of 20,000,000 tons annually is 
envisaged on completion of the seaway. 

Algoma, Canadian Furnace and Stelco have received small quantities also 
from the tonnage produced by Steep Rock. Tonnage available has necessarily 
been small because of long-term commitments on the part of Steep Rock. Only 


*Under the terms of agreement, the concession companies were to receive: (a) + of the first 400 million 
tons of merchantable open-pit iron ore mined, (b) } of all remaining merchantable open-pit iron ore, (c) 
3 of all other iron ore mined in the subleased properties—Financial Post Corporation Service. 
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in 1952, during the period of the steel strike in the United States, were there 
sizable quantities available to Canadian mills. Production increases, however, 
may make these high-grade ores more readily available. By the early 1960’s, 
Steep Rock and its environs may have an annual capacity of 8,000,000 tons. 

Other Canadian areas also hold promise for the future. These are dealt with 
in a later section, entitled ‘“Reserves and New Sources’’. 


Deposit Ownership—Canadian Mills: 


A wide variety of factors influences the production costs of iron ore and all 
have a bearing on competitive position in the production of pig iron. 


Dosco: operates three mines on Bell Island, Newfoundland. The deposits 
lie off the northwest corner of the island, under the floor of Conception Bay on 
the southeast coast of Newfoundland. Annual capacity runs to 2,800,000 tons. 
The deposits are controlled through subsidiaries, Dominion Wabana Ore Limited 
and Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Limited, the former being the operating company. 

Ore is taken from submarine workings, with some of the haulages from face 
to deckhead being nearly three miles. After two crushing operations the ore is 
fed to a heavy-media separation plant for removal of waste rock. The analysis 
(dry basis) of the ore during 1955 averaged 50-46 p.c. Fe; 13-28 p.c. silica; 
0-88 p.c. phosphorous and 1-67 p.c. moisture. 

Because of high phosphorous and silica content, the ore poses special prob- 
lems in smelting and affects the type of steel economically produced. The 
company obtains almost all of its ore from its own deposits. Small proportions 
are bought from South America, the United States and Labrador to complete its 
mix. 

Its subsidiary mining company produces almost five times as much as the 
steel company can use. Shipments during 1955 amounted to 2,377,237 tons. 
Of this amount, 459,546 tons went to Sydney for consumption in the company’s 
blast furnaces, 857,546 tons to the United Kingdom, 976,965 tons to West 
Germany, 62,180 tons to The Netherlands, and 21,000 tons to the United States. 

A 9,000-foot conveyor belt system transports the concentrated ore across 
the island to the loading piers. That portion of the ore moving to Sydney travels 
a distance of approximately 390 miles. 


Dofasco: does not have interests in producing mines and buys all its ore on the 
open market. 


Stelco: through subsidiaries, has ownership interests in various producing 
mines whose shipments during 1955 were as follows: 


Name and Range Shipments Ownership 
BatkangMining CO.s. enue. s: tees « ZOSS20 ce tODS i) ci ters Steleo:.ceheec.cteimeremeaats ate sees es 33% D.c. 
(Mesabi) bY OURGSbOWD dense dete ne ete creicle 663 
ELOy. te ining Gosek ene owe irs osinre 799.85 O term tate coiiae Steleohnt acess skeet te cecil acer 15 
(Mesabi) ; Bethlehem Steel ere. cas esictass 45 
Iintianvesteratuc. mb. n seers 10 
YoungstOwnsie. ms ei tiiscuet-r ots ene 10 
Repub ies cts tanctrat sety sonra aes 6 
Interlake: Seon ees scarertacb ay ae 14 
Bakes Vininei@ ow. otc cies. hiaicn'ss 1 O46 4840) er nae Staledtuc te ke Oe eae Recs Coke 124 
(Mesabi) - Bethlehent Steeles .ts2 teen. os 25 
Inland. Steel.iorasccecsccedaeeie poe 25 
initerlake "on... astm celeket sb ee 124 
"YOUNSSLOWN tees seco ee ees tes Zo 


er 
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Name and Range. Shipments Ownership 


UticaiMining! Gog. sec ese nics eee 606, 545 tons......... Stele. gages at ee aes oe 162 p.c. 
(Mesabi) Bethlehem Steel...a.. sace~ asses. 334 
Interlake Bees. O.Biaetiene 162 
ViOUnSSCOWIN. fon. ba eemiaee ome ieee 334 
Wester Mammon © One aire cnr insiisrc: 1 Gb 3820 nec caine SLO COn soccer eh cies ote hatte ere 50 
(Mesabi) Imterlake*§.)..01. hoa. coe Maemee ett 50 
Mauthe Mining Ce.4-1)00..0. 60 as PATS OEE oe eelors cone SteleGsc6 att eee eer 25 
(Gogebic) Interlake sete ee ose eee 25 
Voungestow aes ray ieee ees hee 50 
HMortune Waker Maney sccm. seers ae. eee DLO ROU O eer eres: StelcOmsa soo cetieeie emcee 50 
(Menominee) Rickandsi Mather .aemeeties.. ote 50 
PalimersMiningy© Osncnuak «tase essai TI So Omer tcemer eect SUCLCOus cnn een ae eer tar ee mere 10° 
(Marquette) Interlake} yiin.64 4. a secrete meet 59 
‘Yioungstowtieas fe icterceds Rant oe 31 
Hrervining Corser oe sees ies Test Shipments....... Stelcot See, Fk Aa CE eed 10 
(Mesabi) } Bethlehem, Steel tune aterataeer oe 45 
Mm Gerlalkes Mx... ates os iuses tcl eee 10 
Youngstown... taste. ee oe 35 
alilnorieny Guelemeaen s maet Ree ec eae oe Cais Ac sect oa meee S telco sawed. ies wees ere kao ee 50 
(Bristol, Que.) Bristol Que. Mining Co............ 50? 


1Commercial shipments to start in 1957. 
2 Owned jointly by Pickands Mather & Co., and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. The share 
accruing to Pickands Mather will move in large part to Interlake Iron Co. 


Stelco obtains ore in keeping with its equity interest, and shipments from 
those mines presently in production provide the company with about 50 p.c. of 
its total blast furnace requirements. All its ore, except that of the Mauthe 
Mining Company, comes from open-pit operations. However, increasing amounts 
must be concentrated as the mines gradually exhaust their reserves of direct- 
shipping ores and move closer and closer to the bottom of high-grade deposits. 
Stelco’s position is representative of that facing almost all companies drawing 
from the Mesabi area. Somewhere around 50 p.c. of Stelco’s ore must be put 
through a concentration process to eliminate gangue material. 

Stelco has a 10 p.c. interest in the Erie Mining Company, which began con- 
struction of a plant for commercial production of pelletized taconite near Aurora, 
Minn., in 1954. Shipments will start in 1957. The plant is designed to produce 
7,500,000 tons of 64 p.c. Fe pellets per year. Production may go as high as 
10,000,000 tons per year by 1960. Mining is open-pit, with three tons of taconite 
to be mined to obtain one ton of iron ore pellets. The ore is widely dispersed in 
the rock, requiring fine grinding, magnetic separation and agglomeration. Ship- 
ment will be made from the head of the lakes. 

During 1957, shipments will also start from the Hilton Mine in Bristol, 
Quebec, in which the company has a 50 p.c. interest. Mining will be by open-pit 
method on a scale sufficient to maintain an annual production of 600,000 tons of 
magnetite concentrates. The concentrates will be pelletized into a product 
containing approximately 66 p.c. iron and 8 p.c. silica. Shipment will be all-rail 
to Hamilton, with freight rates running somewhere around $2.50 per ton. 


Algoma: through a subsidiary, actively mines deposits in the Michipicoten 
area north of Lake Superior, near Jamestown, on the Algoma Central Railway 
line. Its two mines, the Helen and the Victoria, are three miles east of James- 
town, with which they are connected by railway spur and road. Production is 
from underground. 

As mined, the ore contains about 35 p.c. iron and must be beneficiated to 
bring it to acceptable blast furnace standard. About one-third of the ore is 
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concentrated in a sink-float plant before movement to the sintering plant for 
beneficiation. Sintering raises the iron content and changes the physical 
characteristics of the ore. The average analysis of the sintered ore for 1955 was: 


Natural Dry 
1 ROyes A em SUN Go ot a ee A RE cma 4,0 aie ap a8) aa 50-75 p.e. 51-13 p.c. 
NI ANC ANIESE AM: ASANO kind Catia tick Onde. 88 87 2-89 
Combined iron and manganese................... 53-62 54-02 
RROSP AOL Sith were teres ehon § alta. Netaes eee perce beak +022 +022 
SHULICA men UM hn Peas Monit oa, Meena Stee es 10-99 11-07 
PATA ANAL ae oat She. Saat 8 ares iae ARAN Net td 1-82 1-83 
JONES 578s ices bie Preah 8 DRA gee ON ARE eR Ee 2-79 2-81 
IMLRNGa IORI carkiyc, pona RL METRE Ee See me eee ae 8-31 8-37 
SS Cilia hi UR ements Scere td OY ol ae ae Bak ace FB Dd 092 093 
[VE OISUUIOMMP Et TS oe. Piet eee. erie Lee Mas. oe 74 
Calne yaOnilONter Merene ne tenure eee ort ee ee 1-04 


Algoma has obtained only 25-30 p.c. of its ore requirements from its own 
mines. The reasons are twofold: the sinter produced by its mining subsidiary 
contains almost 3 p.c. manganese and optimum manganese content of pig iron 
for Algoma’s purposes is reached with about 30 p.c. ‘Algoma Sinter’’ charge; 
secondly, the chemical composition of the ore and the structure of the sinter 
make the material a premium product, enabling the company to sell ‘‘Algoma 
Sinter” and to use cheaper ores in substitution therefor in its own blast furnaces. 

Total shipments of “Algoma Sinter’” in 1955 amounted to 1,482,455 tons. 
About 30 p.c. moved to Sault Ste. Marie for consumption in Algoma’s blast 
furnaces. This movement is all-rail, a distance of 183 miles. Sinter for open- 
market sale moves by rail 8 miles to Michipicoten Harbour and then by vessel to 
destination. 


Canadian Furnace Company: does not have direct ownership interests in 
producing mines but through its parent company, the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
obtains a small part of its requirements from the sinter produced at Jamestown. 
Canadian Furnace produces only merchant pig iron and for reasons of chemical 
specification can use only a small amount of the manganiferous “Algoma Sinter”’ 
in such production. 


Deposit Ownership—United States Mills: 


Appendix H, (3) contains a listing of the most important United States mills 
competing on the Canadian market. Of those shown, the mills of United States 
Steel at Gary, Chicago and Genéva; of Bethlehem at Lackawanna; of Republic 
at Cleveland; of Great Lakes Steel at Detroit; of Kaiser at Fontana, and of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron at Pueblo are the most active. 

These mills all draw on captive sources for a large part of their iron ore. 
United States Steel, Great Lakes (a subsidiary of National), Kaiser and Colorado 
Fuel are virtually self-sufficient, the others obtaining at least 50 p.c. of their 
requirements from deposits they control. A summary of the iron ore receipts of 
the largest steel companies is to be found in Appendix H, (4). 

The mills on the Great Lakes are dependent to a large degree on ores from 
the Mesabi area, the greater part of which is mined by open-pit method. Some 
of the mines are approaching the economic limit for open-pit operation and costs 
are increasing substantially. flowever, in general, costing is still lower than that 
for extraction from underground. Another element of increasing cost is the 
extent of concentration now being practised. The University of Minnesota 
reports that more than one-third of the ore mined in the Mesabi and Vermilion 
ranges must now be concentrated to eliminate waste materials. 
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As the mills drawing on deposits in the Mesabi area approach more and more 
the exhaustion of high-grade ore, there has been a movement to sources outside 
the country. Republic and National have an interest in the Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada (Labrador-New Quebec) and are drawing an increasing proportion of 
their supplies from that project. Bethlehem is now drawing from Marmora, 
Ont., where open-pit operations produce a low-grade ore that is crushed, ground, 
concentrated magnetically and pelletized. United States Steel, while holding 
extraordinary reserves of low-cost, open-pit, direct-shipping ore in the Mesabi 
area, is also investigating the Canadian scene. 

In addition to investment in the mining of foreign ore, Bethlehem, Republic 
and United States Steel have advanced funds for the commercial production of 
taconite pellets in the Mesabi area. Bethlehem is a partner in the Erie Mining 
Co., Republic in the Reserve Mining Co., and United States Steel has two plants 
in operation. 

Mills in western United States are fed from captive sources that are com- 
paratively close at hand. 


Ore Used by United Kingdom Mills: 


The bulk of the domestic ore used by United Kingdom mills comes from the 
bedded deposits of Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and, to a 
limited extent, from the Cleveland district of Yorkshire. 

The deposits at Banbury, Oxfordshire, average 24-6 p.c. Fe; 9-6 p.c. silica; 
0-25 p.c. phosphorous and 0-25 p.c. manganese.* The aggregate output of the 
area in 1950 was 1,500,000 tons; maximum in 1942 was 2,800,000 tons. Reserves 
are estimated at approximately 300,000,000 tons. 

The Northamptonshire ironstone deposits near Corby average 35 p.c. Fe; 
12 p.c. silica; 0-3 p.c. phosphorous and 0-15 p.c. manganese. Production in 
1950 was 6,800,000 tons; maximum in 1942 was 10,300,000 tons. Reserves are 
estimated to approximate 2,200,000,000 tons. 

The deposits at Frodingham and Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire average 24-5 
p.c. Fe; 9 p.c. silica and 0:35 p.c. phosphorous. Output in 1950 was 3,100,000 
tons; maximum in 1940 was 4,400,000 tons. Reserves are estimated to be 
900,000,000 tons. 

The Cleveland deposits in Yorkshire average 28-5 p.c. Fe; 12 p.c. silica; 
0-5 p.c. phosphorous and 0-25 p.c. manganese. Output in 1950 was 1,000,000 
tons; maximum in 1883, 6,800,000 tons. Reserves are estimated to be 290,000,000 
tons. 

Over the years there has been a great extension of and improvement in 
methods of preparing ore for blast furnace consumption. Apart from crushing 
and screening, definite steps have been taken to sinter the powdered ore, mixing 
it with coke breeze and flux. The process is applied not only to domestic ores 
but also to imported ores. There are now sinter plants at many of the large 
blast furnaces and some of the furnaces operate under burden which consists 
almost entirely of sinter. 

Declining production from domestic deposits has created a greater demand 
for imported ores. Norway and Sweden are the most important sources. Major 
developments under way in these countries should allow exports to be increased 
substantially. Additional supplies should also be available from other customary 
sources, particularly North Africa. 

Important new ore bodies developed since the war are also increasing their 
output. The United Kingdom has long-term contracts with producers in 
Labrador and Liberia. Supplies of high-grade ore are now being drawn from 
Russia, also. 


*Information on United Kingdom deposits taken from ‘‘Survey of World Iron Ore Resources’, United 
Nations, New York, 1955. 
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Consumption of iron ore from domestic and foreign sources for the years 
1953-1954, together with an estimate for 1958, is found in Appendix H, (5). 
In 1958 foreign sources will apparently supply a greater proportion of total 
United Kingdom requirements than they have provided to date. 


Production Costs in Captive Mines: 


Obviously, material that can be mined and shipped without costly shaft 
development, haulage-way construction, extensive underground conveying 
systems, etc., should be superior from a commercial standpoint because of 
savings in cost. Where the overlying glacial drift is thin, the initial work may 
involve merely the removal of overburden. Underground, in contrast, requires 
development work and may involve costly outlay to block out and remove the 
ore for shipment. 

Cost information on the two methods of working is rather limited; however, 
the following average data may be of interest and some help in arriving at 
approximate costs: 


Average Production Costs of Open-Pit and Underground 
Ore Produced in Minnesota, 1948 and 19531 


Open-Pit Operations Underground Operations 
1948 1953 1948 1953 
Average cost per ton of development..... $ .313 $ .685 $ .055 $ .064 
Average cost per ton of mining and 
beneficiation 

(a) Labour and supplies................ .470 - 743 2.505 3.888 

(BM Qe. Ga ke oe y , 405 791 .390 994 
Average cost per ton of royalty paid’.... 349 387 . 566 . 582 
Average cost per ton of the above........ $1.537 $2. 606 $3.516 $5. 528 


1 Minnesota Mining Directory, 1955, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2Includes: administration (local and district), depreciation, beneficiation (including crushing, 
screening), stockpile loading, and miscellaneous costs. 

3 Does not include royalty taxes. 


The above figures are heavily weighted by the costing of United States 
Steel whose Oliver Mining Division is the largest operator on the Mesabi Range. 
Most of its ore comes from open-pit mines and the figures on open-pit ore reflect 
its very favourable position. It is doubted that open-pit costs of other producers 
in Minnesota would be as low as those of United States Steel. 

The increase in costs over 1948 in the table is in large part a consequence of 
greater resort to concentration and, in part, of the increase in wages and the cost 
of supplies. Minnesota ores are becoming progressively leaner as the companies 
work closer and closer to the bottom of high-grade ore pockets. Stelco, for 
example, is finding that more than half of its captive ore must be concentrated. 
A wide variety of methods is used for eliminating gangue materials, the simplest 
being the washing of sand and other impurities from loose ore. Besides washing, 
concentration may include one or more of the following: crushing, sizing, Jigging, 
heavy media separation, tabling, abrasive grinding, magnetic roasting, magnetic 
concentration, flotation, sintering, etc., all of which involve capital investment 
and run ore costs to a higher level. 

Besides the Mesabi, Vermilion, and Cuyuna ranges in Minnesota, mills on 
or near the Great Lakes also draw on the Marquette range in upper Michigan, 
and the Gogebic and Menominee ranges on the borders of upper Michigan and 
Wisconsin. No definite information is available as to average mining costs in 
either Michigan or Wisconsin, but it is understood, that the levels in these 
states are slightly higher than Minnesota levels. 
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Another element of cost is beginning to make its appearance: agglomeration 
must now be added to the charges many of the consuming mills face in winning 
and preparing an ore suitable for blast furnace charge. Pelletizing operations 
have been undertaken on pilot plant scale for the past five or six years, resultant 
tests by consuming mills indicating that operations can be undertaken com- 
mercially. In pelletizing Lake Superior ores, companies are working with a 
very hard siliceous rock called taconite, or its first cousin, jasper. Under 
favourable conditions taconite contains 30 p.c. iron. Treatment costs are higher 
both in respect of investment and operation than anything hitherto known. 
Costs of removal are also substantially increased, since taconite is a very hard 
ore and new methods of drilling have had to be developed (jet piercing). As 
well, of course, almost three tons of ore must be produced to obtain a ton of iron 
ore pellets. 

Investment costs should run to around $40.00 per ton of annual capacity 
in the commercial operation being set up by the Erie Mining Company at Aurora, 
Minnesota. This calculation is based on an investment total of $300,000,000 
designed to provide a plant capable of producing somewhere between 7,500,000 
and 10,000,000 tons of pellets annually. 

Amortization costs and higher operating expenses should bring total expenses, 
per ton of taconite pellets produced, to a point where these will be close to or 
slightly higher than the costing of deep underground ore produced from Lake 
Superior ranges. 

While higher costs are experienced in winning and treating, pellets are 
apparently preferable in the furnace to direct-shipping or concentrating-grade 
ores. Pellets are a select feed, harder and of higher grade (somewhere around 
65 p.c. Fe), resulting in greater unit production per ton of charge, with consequent 
lower cost. Coke consumption is reduced per ton of pig iron produced, and 
limestone and dolomite are cut back where the blast furnace burden has a smaller 
amount of impurities to be fluxed. With the same blast furnace equipment, 
increasing amounts of pig iron can be produced, with concomitant savings in 
capital costs. Savings are also realized in transportation, since there is a higher 
content of iron per ton and, as well, there is a reduction in the amount of fines as 
a consequence of handling. 

On balance, while costs at the railhead will be much higher than those faced 
thus far, consuming companies expect that savings at the furnace and through 
the furnace will offset the higher initial costs of winning and treating. The 
Erie Mining Co. will start commercial shipments in 1957, and within the not too 
distant future Stelco may expect to receive 750,000 tons annually. Other 
companies taking from the same source will be Bethlehem, Youngstown and 
Interlake. Stelco is also involved in a pelletizing operation at Bristol, Que., in* 
partnership with Jones & Laughlin and Pickands Mather & Co. Bethlehem has 
started to receive pellets from its mine at Marmora, Ont. Republic Steel has 
also received its first commercial shipments of taconite pellets, these from the 
Reserve Mining Co. at Silver Bay, Minn. United States Steel has two plants 
in operation in the Lake Superior area. 


Costs of Open-Market Ore: 


The open-market ores purchased by Algoma, Canadian Furnace, Dofasco 
and Stelco are, for the most part, bought on a standard Lake Erie price base. 
The Lake Erie price base is usually established each year by the first large-sized 
contract published at the start of the shipping season, and is used by all mining 
companies as the price base for open-market ore for the balance of the navigation 
period. ‘This price base relates to gross tons containing 51-50 p.c. natural iron, 
delivered at ports on Lake Erie. The price actually obtaining on each shipment 
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is developed by adjusting the base price upwards or downwards in keeping with 
the iron content and the impurities in the ore actually shipped. Transportation 
charges to other than Lake Erie ports are subject to negotiation. 

The following prices, as published in the American Metal Market of June 
26, 1956, became effective on January 1, 1956, and should remain in force 
throughout the year: 


Lake Superior Iron Ores—Gross Tons, 51.50 p.c. iron 
natural, rail or vessel, lower lake ports: 


Naesa DIOR CSCCDLOT Ecos ity, ©. Len oc oan eects aaa Mee ee a ee $10.85 
TOBA IROERBOMUCE Hoh 2. col, ob a nade tnia.o sie Mhic ade Rom Re nee acc 11.00 
Wie Taner DON-DEGSEINGE ss... 6 Gs. cut pide Be Pe ge Fe LO 
eta e DESSEINCE ri. sacs cai cit Se EE eee oni ii gas 
ch earthy HUMID fea te te nike ae ee Ee ee 12.10 
BPI ORDNOTOUS. ter chronic cic wate a eee a ee eee 10.85 


Buying at the open-market price may involve an element of cost not faced 
by other companies. 

The greater part of the Labrador ores shipped from Seven Islands is taken 
by United States mills that have participated in financing the project. 
Somewhere around 3,000,000 tons were available for open-market purchase in 
1955, and where this ore moved up the river it was landed at a price competitive 
with the Lake Erie price base. The ore is sold f.o.b., Seven Islands, and 
movement is under contract running to 1963 between the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada and eight shipping companies. Price to the purchaser at Hamilton was 
the same as it was at Lake Erie ports. Labrador ore moving down the St. 
Lawrence is sold f.o.b., Seven Islands. 


Dosco buys about 10 p.c. of its requirements on the open market. The price 
is a negotiated price and has no relation to the Lake Erie base. Ore is obtained 
in part from Labrador and in part from South America. At one time, shipments 
were received from Utah, all rail, but the movement was extraordinary and there 
is very little likelihood of such shipments being repeated. 


Dofasco is in a position differing from most of the mills with which it competes. 
The company does not have long-term contracts to assure it of continuing 
materials. It buys on what might be called a spot market. Because of close 
association between merchant ore houses and the major United States steel mills, 
it is possible that Dofasco may be forced into mining investment in order to set 
up an assured supply position. In the meantime, the company buys its iron ore 
on the open-market at the Lake Erie price plus additional transportation to 
Hamilton, placing it in a position of using higher cost ore in relation to almost all 
the mills with which it competes. 


Stelco buys about 50 p.c. of its requirements on the open market. It has 
a close association with Pickands Mather & Company, a United States ore house. 
Pickands Mather manages all the properties from which Stel¢o draws captive 
ore. 


Algoma and, ergo, Canadian Furnace buy between 70 and 75 p.c. of their 
combined requirements. On the other hand, however, Algoma Ore Properties 
sells substantial quantities on the open market. The nature of this interchange 
movement is in itself an assurance of continuing supply in the years to come. 
“Algoma Sinter” is a premium product and ores from captive or open-market 
sources will continue to be shipped to Algoma’s furnaces in exchange for Algoma 
production. Another assurance of supply is to be found in the fact that the 
M.A. Hanna Company, one of the larger United States ore houses, has taken an 
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equity position in Algoma Steel. Small though it may be, it serves as an indica- 
tion of good faith and creates the impression that cross-flows between the two 
will continue. 


Transportation of Iron Ore: 


Transportation is one of the most important cost factors with which steel 
mills have to contend. Relative strengths or weaknesses in connection with 
costs of raw materials are magnified or minimized in keeping with the distance 
from mine to blast furnace. 

The cost of transporting iron ore and other raw materials is influenced by a 
number of considerations: the distance the ore must be hauled, the method of 
hauling, ownership of transportation facilities, commercial carrier rates, the 
terminal facilities involved, the ownership of such facilities and similar matters. 

All Canadian companies have their own dock facilities. Only one, however, 
Dosco, has a direct ownership interest in ore-carrying vessels. Through a sub- 
sidiary, Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd., the company controls three ships used 
mainly for carrying bulk cargo. Algoma (and, ergo, Canadian Furnace) has a 
close connection with Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. A close relationship also 
exists between Dofasco and the Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited. 

Departure from dock schedules, delays in delivery, and cancelled cargoes 
during peak seasons can mean loss of production, with consequential loss of profit. 
To better control their ore movement, United States Steel, Bethlehem and 
National own or have an interest in bulk cargo vessels. Most United States 
mills own unloading facilities for receipt of cargo by water. United States Steel 
also controls the most important railroad moving ore from the Mesabi Range to 
upper lake ports—the Duluth, Mesabi & Iron Range Railway. 

All mills pay the same charge on their Mesabi ores moving by rail to the 
lakehead, but differing charges are incurred in respect of water transport. Water 
distance from Duluth-Superior to Sault Ste. Marie is about 400 miles; to Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, about 875 miles; and to Hamilton, Ontario, somewhere around 
1,025 miles. 

Algoma, in buying ore from Mesabi area, faces about 60 p.c. of the total 
lake-freight charge from the head of the lakes to Lake Erie ports, and its favour- 
able position in this respect may amount to as much as 70 cents a ton. Where 
Lake Superior ores are transshipped and railed inland from Lake Erie ports, say 
to Youngstown or Pittsburgh, the overall advantage to Algoma might be as 
much as $2.30 per ton over the former and $2.80 over the latter. Almost three- 
quarters of Algoma’s ore comes from Mesabi area sources. 

For that portion of Algoma’s ore obtained from its own mining operations, 
Algoma’s position is even more favourable. The distance from Jamestown to the 
Sault is 183 miles and the ore moves via Algoma Central Railway. Against 
Mesabi ores moving to Lake Erie ports the company’s advantage might be as 
much as $1.00 per ton. This additional 30 cent differential might also apply to 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

Algoma operates the only Canadian blast furnaces in a position of trans- 
portation advantage in respect of Mesabi ores moving to consuming mills on the 
Great Lakes. Canadian Furnace at Port Colborne, and Dofasco and Stelco at 
Hamilton, do not compare favourably with consuming mills at Lake Erie ports. 
While distances to Port Colborne are roughly the same as to Buffalo, the company 
has a problem of turn-round time and consequently higher costs. For Dofasco 
and Stelco, there is an additional day’s steaming time in movement through the 
Welland Canal to Hamilton. Where iron ore is landed at Lake Erie ports for 
transshipment and movement by rail to inland mills, however, the total trans- 
portation charge from the mine to Youngstown or Pittsburgh would be higher 
than the overall charge paid by Canadian Furnace, Dofasco or Stelco. 
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The total charge for movement by common carriers from Mesabi mines 
to Buffalo, Youngstown and Pittsburgh in 1955 was approximately as follows 


SS Se ee 


Buffalo Youngstown Pittsburgh 
Rail freight to Upper Lake ports................. $1.18 $1.18 $1.18 
Lake freight to: Lake: Erie ports..4......1.<00+.-- 1.93 1.93 1.93 
iealsireight to. YOungstOWN. 3.5... seco feet aces — 1.63 — 
aleele no tou IbuSbULe Deere ence. ote Ms, — — ede 
$3.11 $4.74 $5.23 


Transport costs would presumably be lower than the above for mills having 
their own transportation facilities. 

All the mills on or near the Great Lakes have been substantially dependent 
on Lake Superior ores in the past. The Mesabi Range has been the most produc- 
tive source and for that reason illustration of transportation cost has centred 
around movement from that source. Transportation charges on movement 
from other United States ports on Lake Superior are shown in Appendix H, (6). 

Movement of ore from Canadian ports on Lake Superior is a somewhat 
different cost proposition. Steep Rock ore from the Atikokan area, 142 miles 
west of Port Arthur on Lake Superior and 40 miles north of the Canada-United 
States Border, has been moving in small part to Algoma, Dofasco, Canadian 
Furnace and Stelco, but the greater part has been going to United States mills. 
The ore is shipped from Port Arthur on Lake Superior. The rail freight from 
Steep Rock to point of loading, in 1955, was $1.20 a ton, with a dock charge of 
15 cents, making for a higher total cost per ton than the $1.18 from Mesabi mines 
to Duluth-Superior. 

‘Algoma Sinter”’ for sale on the open market was railed from Jamestown to 
Michipicoten Harbour in 1955 at a cost of $0.575 per ton including dock charges. 
Steaming time from Michipicoten to Lake Erie ports is approximately two- 
thirds of that from the head of the Lakes, providing a still further saving in 
transportation cost in relation to Mesabi mines. 

Labrador ore coming up the river has been moving in small part to Dofasco 
and Stelco, and in part to the mills of the companies financing the project. The 
ore is shipped by rail from Knob Lake to Seven Islands, a distance of 360 miles, 
loaded into vessels for movement to Contrecoeur, transshipped to canallers at 
that point and thence to its destination on the Great Lakes. Rail freight from 
Knob Lake to Seven Islands in 1955 was $3.00 per ton, with the participating 
principals providing their own rail cars. Open-market ore is purchased f.o.b., 
Seven Islands, with the water rate to destination set by contract over which the 
purchaser has no control. The Iron Ore Company of Canada has negotiated a 
contract lasting for eight years, in the interest of establishing an overall price at 
Lake Erie ports which would be competitive with ore from the Lake Superior 
area. The 1955 water rate from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur was $0.75, the 
transfer charge at Contrecoeur $0.75, the rate from Contrecoeur to Lake Erie 
ports $1.66, and the unloading charge $0.24, a total of $3.40 per ton. 

Labrador ore moving down the river to Dosco is transported by company 
vessel as is the company’s ore from Bell Island. Distance in the first case is 
about 360 miles and in the second case about 390 miles. Transportation costs 
would be about the lowest on the continent, certainly much lower than those 
faced by mills near the Great Lakes, and possibly as much as 60 p.c. lower than 
those of mills on the Great Lakes. 

In summation, with regard to Lake Superior ore Algoma has a freight ad- 
vantage over almost all competitors, domestic or foreign. Canadian Furnace, 
Dofasco and Stelco, to differing degrees, have an advantage over mills bearing an 
inland rail charge from Lake Erie ports (such as those at Youngstown and Pitts- 
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burgh) but are at a disadvantage in relation to mills on the Lakes (e.g., Lacka- 
wanna or Chicago). On Labrador ore, Canadian Furnace, Dofasco and Stelco 
are apparently in the same freight position as Lake Erie mills but better off than 
inland mills near the Great Lakes. Dosco has a transportation advantage over 
almost all competitors. 


Ore Reserves and New Sources: 


For obvious reasons, steel mills have in the past confined their search for 
ore to those bodies that could be most immediately and advantageously exploited. 
Now, with the impending exhaustion of high-grade, low-cost domestic ores, the 
United States steel industry is faced with the necessity of obtaining high-grade 
ores from foreign sources or developing the lower-grade domestic ores called 
taconites; not so the Canadian mills drawing on captive Canadian sources. 

No definite figures are available as to the reserves held by Dosco in its 
Wabana deposits but indications are they would run to 3,000,000,000 tons or 
more. Of total shipments amounting to 2,377,237 tons in 1955 about 80 p.c. 
was sold on the open market. The company continues to produce sizable 
quantities for sale and can do so for years to come without prejudicing the 
position of its steel mill. It will still have difficulties with silica and phosphorous 
content, however, creating above-normal requirements of fluxing materials and 
increasing the cost of steel production. 


Algoma is also in an excellent reserve position. Of total Sinter shipments 
amounting to 1,432,455 tons in 1955 about 70 p.c. was sold on the open market. 
In addition to the Helen and Victoria mines, now being worked, a third, the 
Alexander mine, is being brought into production, and a fourth, the Sir James 
mine in the Siderite Hill location, three miles east of the others, will come into 
production in 1957. Conservative estimates place reserves in these four deposits 
and others under Algoma’s ownership at somewhere around 500,000,000 tons, 
less than one-fifth of which have been proven by drilling but whose potential 
may exceed the estimate published. Other properties and their estimated 
tonnages are as follows: 


Bartlett (Britannia) property, one mile north of Hawk Junction on the 
Algoma Central Railway, where diamond drilling conducted for a length 
of 4,000 feet has indicated the availability of 30,000,000 tons, averaging 
40 p.c. Fe, with low silica content. 


Johnson location, 1,153 acres, one and one-half miles east of the Helen 
mine, where diamond drilling has been undertaken to test exposures of 
siderite ore but no conclusions drawn as to potential. 


Goulais River Iron Range, twelve miles east of the Algoma Central 
Railway and sixty miles north of Sault-Ste-Marie, containing an estimated 
150,000,000 tons of low-grade magnetic iron ore. 


Goudreau pyrite property in Northern Ontario, Township 27, Range 26, 
where several million tons of pyrite material have been indicated by drilling. 
Calabogie, Renfrew County, Eastern Ontario, where an iron ore deposit 


somewhere between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons has been indicated. 
ae final product would be routed to the Sault via Renfrew and Kingston, 
ntario. 


Stelco is in a position similar to most of the United States mills that have 
been drawing on Lake Superior ores. High-grade ores are approaching 
exhaustion and new sources must be found to ensure continued supply. The 
company’s laid-down cost will begin to increase substantially as it starts to take 
pellets from Aurora, Minnesota, and Bristol, Quebec. Quantities from the 
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former should run to 750,000 tons a year, starting sometime in 1957, with 
possibly 1,000,000 tons being reached around 1960. Shipments from Bristol 
should be fairly steady, in the neighborhood of 300,000 tons a year. 

Stelco supplies may be supplemented from other sources. At the present 
time the company holds a property in Clay and Howells Townships, some thirty 
miles northeast of Kapuskasing and 250 miles northwest of North Bay, Ontario, 
that appears to offer possibilities. A company—The Mattagami Mining Co. 
Ltd.—has been formed in association with Interlake Iron, although no immediate 
plans are in hand for development of the property. 

Another source holding potential for Canadian firms is the by-product ore 
of non-ferrous refining operations. By-product sintered iron oxide is now being 
produced from Noranda iron sulphides at Port Robinson, Ontario, at a rate of 
75,000 tons a year. Perhaps of even greater interest is the International Nickel 
plant at Sudbury to treat nickeliferous pyrrhotite. Upon completion of the 
company’s program, this plant will have an annual output of 1,000,000 tons of 
68 p.c. Fe pellets. Commercial production is under way, with Canadian 
companies—Algoma, Dofasco and Steleo—taking everything produced. Canadian 
mills have been experimenting with its use as an open-hearth charge to replace 
imported open-hearth lump. 

United States Steel and Bethlehem will get their captive supplies from Lake 
Superior taconite and Venezuela although the former will still draw in large 
part from the open pit direct shipping reserves that it holds in the Lake Superior 
area. While there is no immediate pressure to seek additional sources of supply, 
United States Steel has also been exploring in the Quebec-Labrador area. The 
Cartier Mining Co., a subsidiary, has been active near Matonipi Lake, about 
250 miles northeast of Lake St. John and 175 miles northwest of Seven Islands. 
Exploration and diamond drilling have also indicated very large tonnages of 
concentrating-grade iron-bearing material in the Mt. Wright area, southwest of 
the Quebec-Labrador boundary in New Quebec. Bethlehem will continue for 
some time to obtain a small proportion of its needs from Marmora, Ont. 
Republic will get its future supplies from Lake Superior taconite, Venezuela, 
Labrador and Liberia. National Steel will get its ore from Labrador but its 
chief supplier in the Lake Superior district, the M. A. Hanna Company, has been 
acquiring large tracts of taconite land. 

The merchant ore houses have also become active on the Canadian scene. 
Canadian Cliffs Limited, a subsidiary of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, of 
Cleveland, holds two groups of mining claims along the east shore of Lake 
Albanel and one group adjacent to the Temiscamie River, Mistassini territory, 
New Quebec. The company has also been continuing an exploration program 
on a large group of claims in the Kowkash Mining Division, Thunder Bay, Ont. 
The M. A. Hanna Company, another merchant ore house, is actively investigating 
a group of 56 claims on Burwash Lake, in the Sudbury district, through a 
subsidiary, Louphos Ore Limited. 

It is doubtful that Venezuelan ores will compete farther inland than 
Pittsburgh, unless cost figures change substantially with the advent of the 
seaway. In the meantime, the practicality of consuming Venezuelan ore will 
be governed not so much by distance from deposit to American port as by rail 
freight and distance inland. 

Labrador ore is high-cost transportation ore, with overall total to Lake 
Erie ports in 1955 somewhere around $6.50 a gross ton; to Youngstown, $8.00 
and to Pittsburgh, $8.50. Costs of mining are extremely low. The ore lies 
flat—and even outcrops along the way—making it easy to mine and load, 
unlike Mesabi ores which dip to increasing depths with concomitantly higher 
costs. Even with the advent of the seaway, however, overall costs to consuming 
mills may be somewhat comparable to the average laid-down cost of underground 
Minnesota ore. 
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In the case of taconite pellets, it is the matter of winning and treating 
that will serve to increase laid-down costs, although mills using the material feel 
there will be considerable savings through the furnace. There is a sizable 
mining and treating cost to overcome, nevertheless, and whether or not consuming: 
mills will realize sufficient savings through lower coke and flux requirements and 
reduced capital cost in blast furnace investment, remains to be seen. 


Summation re Iron Ore: 


The nature and extent of deposit-ownership by Canadian mills is, on 
balance, apparently less favourable than the position of the United States mills: 
competing in this market. Somewhere around 40 to 45 p.c. of the pig iron 
produced in Canada is made from captive iron ore. Of this amount close to: 
55 p.c. comes from underground mining, and the greater part is of concentrating 
or beneficiating grade. In comparison, United States mills in general apparently 
have obtained a higher percentage from captive sources with most of it open-pit. 
now requiring concentration to a larger and larger extent. United States Steel, 
for example, obtains almost all its ore from captive sources and the greater part 
is open-pit. 

While Algoma and Dosco presumably have favourable transportation, it is 
considered that the position of the Canadian industry as a whole is one of higher 
overall cost than that of the mills with which it competes. This situation may 
improve somewhat in the future as United States mills face exhaustion of 
traditional sources and go to higher-cost production or transportation material. 
The extent of such change as may come about and its effect on competitive 
position is a matter for speculation. 


Coal and Coke in Pig Iron Production: 


The coal used in steel making, when converted into coke and consumed in 
the production of pig iron, represents a very sizable proportion of the total cost 
of each ton of steel ingot. Its importance may be placed in proper perspective 
by stating that coke ranks next to iron ore in terms of weight per ton of pig 
iron produced; moreover, within the blast furnace itself, coke occupies about 
70 p.c. of the available working capacity; also, matters such as those of sizing 
and physical characteristics are equally as important as volume and value. 

Coal carbonized by Dosco, Dofasco, Stelco and Algoma amounted to 
4,155,640 tons* in 1953; to 3,154,390 tons in 1954; and to 4,111,016 tons in 1955. 
Canadian Furnace does not produce its own coke. 

Central Canadian coke plants are entirely dependent on importations of 
coal from the United States. Stelco and Algoma have invested heavily in 
producing coal mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Dofasco, with its coke 
ovens in operation only since 1951, has not as yet sought to control its coal sources. 


Deposit Ownership—Canadian Mills: 


Dosco: controls, through ownership of common stock, the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited and its producing subsidiary, the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company. It also controls, through the medium of Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company Ltd., the old Sydney Collieries Limited, and the Acadia Coal Co. 
Limited. 

The Dominion and Old Sydney companies operate in the Cape Breton field, 
the Cumberland Company at Springhill and the Acadia in the Pictou coal area— 
all in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


*All tonnages in net tons of 2000 lbs. 
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The company’s coke oven plant draws coal only from the mines operated 
by Dominion Coal. These are: 


Name of Mine Location 
"ESE OROPT: fe 1S SPN SO We POI AOR PERC TL OA Glace Bay 

VP aN ip de ve rs Ed Iai erties 9 oy XARA Sec Wis Ble a New Waterford 
BOLO Sta fh Re oe Was oig eet Bae Se ae New Waterford 
Ber teak. Mak, ea Adee SLAVE Lees. Bry Eb bie en t i New Waterford 
Og WOME EEN TREC FELIU, Seen bat Glace Bay 
INGW25y teh re thai OME. OF fos eater stce cots ord donred geet) Gardiner Mines 
DOs eae tse et AS dict EAS Acie enagh ct.c<e) viept A ba ak teA Glace Bay 


While these mines are usually the only source of coking coal for the company’s 
operation, there have been times when coal has been shipped from the Old Sydney 
mines on the other side of the harbor at Sydney. Such movement is extra- 
ordinary, and is limited by the cost via Canadian National Railways, running as 
high as $1.00 per ton for a distance amounting to approximately twenty miles. 
Coal is taken from Old Sydney collieries, therefore, only when tight supply arises 
in connection with coal from Dominion’s mines. 

-Coal mined by Dominion Coal contains a high percentage of sulphur—in 
excess of 2 p.c. Such coal would not normally be used for metallurgical coking, 
in present-day practice; however, there is no more suitable coal available locally 
and no agent to serve as an adequate substitute. The blast furnace operations 
of the company are also handicapped by the poor physical properties of the coke. 
While inferior coke adds to the cost of producing steel, it does not necessarily 
impair its quality. 

Washing operations are carried out at the Sydney steel mill, to which coal is 
moved by the captive Sydney & Louisburg Railway line. The washing plant 
will be replaced in the near future by two operations being set up close to pro- 
ducing mines. 

Dosco operates 120 Koppers and 53 Koppers-Becker by-product coke ovens. 
Annual coal carbonization capacity is 921,000 tons. Output of Dominion Coal’s 
mines in 1955 was 3,563,000 tons. 


Stelco: The only mining operation owned completely by Stelco is Mather 
Collieries, Mather, Greene County, Pennsylvania. The company has held an 
interest in the property since 1918, purchasing complete control in 1952. Mather 
Collieries works a 75-inch seam, has a daily capacity of 3,700 tons, and reserves 
expected to last for 20 years. The coal is high-volatile, and is shipped from 
Mather via the Monongahela Railroad. : 

Stelco has a minority interest in two other producing Pennsylvania properties. 
The Mathies Coal Company, jointly owned by Stelco (133 p.c.), Youngstown, 
National Steel and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, has a mine at 
Finleyville, Washington County, Pennsylvania, which was the fourth largest in 
the country in 1954 on the basis of coal produced. (See Appendix H, (7) for 
ranking of major coal mines owned by producing steel companies.) The mine 
has an expected life of 28 years. The seam is 64 inches and the daily capacity 1s 
10,000 tons (on a 3-shift basis). The coal is shipped from Courtney via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the Monongahela River. | 

The other Pennsylvania mining company in which Stelco holds an interest 
is the Ontario Mining Company, formed in 1950 in association with Youngstown. 
Stelco holds a 334 p.c. interest. The company has headquarters at Eighty- 
Four in Washington County, works a 66-inch seam, has a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons, and ships from Bentleyville via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Steleo also draws from the Olga Coal Company, set up in 1947 in partner- 
ship with Youngstown and Interlake Iron, to purchase the Carter Coal Company 
at Coalwood, West Virginia. Stelco’s interest amounts to 10 p.c. _The Com- 
pany has two mines: Olga No. 1, working a 78-inch seam, having a daily capacity 
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of 4,700 tons and shipping from Coalwood via Norfolk & Western Railroad; 
Olga No. 2, working a similar seam with the same capacity and shipping from the 
same area via the same road. 

Improvements to the company’s coal-washing plant at Mather Collieries 
were completed in 1951. In the same year, construction was started on a coal- 
cleaning plant for the Olga Coal Company. 

The production that could accrue to Stelco, given capacity operation of the 
mines in which it has an interest, would run to somewhere around 1,300,000 tons 
a year. Coal consumption by the company’s 191 Wilputte coke ovens at Hamil- 
ton runs to around 1,700,000 tons a year. 


Algoma: has two captive sources, the Cannelton Coal & Coke Company, and 
the Lake Superior Coal Company, both in West Virginia. The former operates 
three mines: Cannelton #3, working a 36-inch seam, with a daily capacity of 350 
tons and a short-term life expectancy; Cannelton #100 and #100a, working a 
66-inch and 40-inch seam, respectively, with a combined daily capacity of 
2,700 tons and an expected life of 50 years. Coal from these mines is cleaned at 
the company’s central cleaning plant at Cannelton and ships via New York 
Central. 

The Lake Superior Coal Company operates two mines: Lake Superior #3, 
working a 63-inch seam, with a daily capacity of 1,000 tons and an expected life 
of 30 to 40 years; and Lake Superior #4, working a 48-inch seam, with a daily 
capacity of 1,200 tons and a 35-year life expectancy. Both these mines clean 
locally and ship from Superior, West Virginia, via Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Only Cannelton #3 is owned; the other mining properties are leased. 

The combined annual capacity of Algoma’s producing mines is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 tons of coal, and the annual consumption of the company’s 
coke ovens at the Sault (at full capacity) is slightly less than 2,000,000 tons of 
coal. The company operates 198 Koppers and 53 Wilputte by-product coke 
ovens. 


Deposit Ownership—United States Mills: 


Most of the larger United States steel mills either control their own coal 
reserves or have entered into long-term contracts to assure continuity of supply. 
In terms of production, in 1953, captive mines in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, produced the largest tonnage for consumption by the larger United States 
steel mills, followed in order by captive mines in McDowell County, West 
Virginia, Greene County, Pennsylvania, and Fayette County, Pennsylvania (see 
Appendix H, (8) ). 

United States Steel feeds its mid-western mills from Kentucky and West 
Virginia, where somewhere around 30 p.c. of its total reserves are found, and 
Pennsylvania, containing 25 p.c. of the total. The company controls the largest 
United States coal producer, the Robena mine in Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
which shipped 4,102,938 tons in 1954. The Geneva plant of the company obtains 
its coal from Dragerton, Utah. This company obtains the greater part of its 
coal supplies from captive sources. 

Bethlehem Steel has operating coal properties in the vicinities of Ellsworth, 
Ebensburg and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and Century, Fairmount and Monter- 
ville, West Virginia. 

Republic obtains a part of its coal requirements from captive coal properties 
located in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

National Steel is a partner with Stelco in the Mathies Coal Company, and 
owns producing property in Washington County, Pennsylvania, and Weirton, 
West Virginia. It is also a partner in the Renton Coal Company, producing 
from mines in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation meets all of its Pueblo coal requirements 
with production from captive mines in Colorado. The company’s plant at 
Tonawanda buys on the open market. 

The coke ovens of the Kaiser Steel Corporation at Fontana, California, 
obtain their supplies from captive sources about 800 miles distant. About 
10 p.c. of the company’s requirements are purchased in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Deposit Ownership—United Kingdom Mills: 


United Kingdom mills do not own or control coking-coal reserves. The 
United Kingdom coal mining industry is completely under public ownership, 
having been taken over by the National Coal Board effective January 1, 1947. 
The Board operates about 900 collieries, of which those in the Board’s Durham, 
Cumberland, Lancashire, South Wales, East Kent and Somerset Divisions are 
the most important from a coking-coal point of view. 


Cost of Production of Coking-Coal: 


Operating conditions in the United States central coal fields are much better 
than those facing Dosco’s mines, with seams lying under areas that are rolling if 
not actually flat, with good roof and floor strata, and shallow cover. By con- 
trast, the seams of the Sydney coal field slope seaward at about 35-40 degrees 
and are for the most part submarine, the roof and floor measures weak and the 
workings under heavy cover. In the flat-lying United States seams, entry can 
be made by shaft or slope almost at will, and the distance from the workings to 
the surface reduced as required. The submarine extension of the Sydney coal 
fields necessarily involves increasing haulage distance as the submarine workings 
project further from entries near the shoreline. Operating crews spend an average 
of two hours’ time each day travelling to and from the work face. The dip of 
the seams in the Sydney fields gives rise generally to gradients beyond the limit 
where locomotives are serviceable. Rope haulage has been the general practice 
in bringing the coal to the surface and in some cases two flights are necessary. 

The good roof and floor strata in United States mines promote working 
with a minimum of roof support and roadway maintenance. As close timbering 
is not required, heavy equipment is manoeuvreable. In contrast, the Sydney 
mines maintain about two-thirds of underground personnel on timbering and 
maintenance operation. 

Shallow cover promotes ease of roof control and the sinking of ventilation 
shafts at convenient points. Ample ventilation can be supplied to all parts of 
United States mines and electricity can be safely and economically used for all 
purposes. Ventilation in Sydney mines involves pumping and movement of air 
at least three or four miles. Compressed air that has been the source of power in 
drilling operations in Sydney mines is now, in part, giving way to electrically- 
powered equipment, used with the addition of fire control devices. 

Entry at will provides for easy disposal of water. The head against which 
it has to be pumped in United States mines is comparatively light. 

In view of these differences in working conditions, the cost of producing 
coking-coal in Cape Breton coal fields is much higher than in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Cost information is not available with regard to 
these latter operations; however, data on average value per ton, as shown in 
Appendix H, (8), presumably set the level above which average costs do not go. 
United Kingdom production costs are shown in Appendix H, (9). The United 
Kingdom data have been limited to costing in the Durham Division because of 
the importance this area holds as a supplier of coking-coal. It would appear that 
average United Kingdom costing is much higher than United States costing and 
almost as high as average Nova Scotia costing. ae 

_ The following table indicates slightly decreasing average costing in Nova 
Scotia: 
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Nova Scotia Coal Mines—Operating Costs per Ton of 
Marketable Coal Produced, Years 1953-19551 


1953 1954 1955 
Wa bourdss faandeite hoe oe TNE alee ee $5.24 50-3 p.c $4.95 50-0p.c $4.77 47-9p.c 
Welfare und siess snare ares ces 14 1-3 sl8} 1-3 AG 1-4 
Vacatlonee avin geemer oo uti cde an te eres .40 3:8 86 3-7 .35 3:5 
Workmen’s Compensation................ 328 2-2 22 2-2 .21 2-1 
Maintenance, Repairs and Supplies........ 1.54 14-8 13% 13-9 1.46 14-7 
otaluMinesiC OStsa.. sxetaes «tes mene (ss were! CAVE fl eel b 6.94 69-6 
HbaxesranaulnsunanGe mana. sere calm ater. 14 1-4 AS 1-5 ills 1-5 
TOWER Sates te le eas. hes ees heave ae .58 5-6 05 5-6 04 5-4 
Aatonithntach Merted aiaen par meee Se ebro tee lt) 1-0 ahd 1-1 ml 1-1 
Administration and Supervision.......... .38 3-7 Ao: 3:6 Ait 3:7 
Miscellaneous Expenses..............-..+5 04 “4 04 “4 503 3 
otal Costs comlipplesy. cai sa core 8.80 84-5 S.2d sees 8.14 81-6 
Tipple: ands Washing» Plant... 44. sm sae «i .09 8 10 1-1 12 1-2 
MotaliCostt ome areca sees ee wer 8.89 85-3 8.34 84-4 8.26 82-8 
IDSpHreClavion eka, Cee eee .30 2-9 .28 2-8 237) 3-2 
Depletion: tes-e thet eek ches aoe 4 .02 -2 02 -2 .02 -2 
Bond_and General Interest............... .10 1-0 palit 1-1 .09 1-0 
DISH BULIONC. Make cost eerie aera 110) Alo 6 114 15-5 127 Mies 
pEOtali Gost. & cscutnt waar mes tence 10.41 100-0 9.89 100-0 9.96 100-0 
IROVENUER EI Ae iotcake cee ear an 9.90 9.84 9.87 
IBUNSCE A Dn GEES? He CR ACEO AD Da eA nies cok .05 .09 
@oal Producedis(metiton) i... 2 eee eee 5,562,873 5,761, 902 5, 663, 614 
Tons Produced per Man-day.............. 2-16 2-31 2-41 


1 Dominion Coal Board—Annual Survey of Canadian Coal Mines Operating Costs and Revenues. 


Somewhere around 90 p.c. of all coal mined in Nova Scotia in 1955 was 
produced by Dosco through its subsidiaries. As a consequence, the above 
averages are heavily weighted by the company’s cost position. One point of 
difference would be the amounts shown for the tipple and washing plant, where 
charges in Dosco’s operations are borne by the steel company itself and not shown 
in the accounts of its producing subsidiaries; another would be the costs in respect 
of distribution, in reality not properly attributable to sales made to the steel mill. 

The company has undertaken a large-scale modernization program particu- 
larly in its mines owned by the Dominion Coal Co. Investment in more modern 
equipment by this latter company has been aided by government assistance. 
An Act passed by the Parliament of Canada in December, 1949—the Maritime 
Coal Production Assistance Act—provided for the establishment of a loan fund 
in the amount of $7,500,000, to be made available to Dominion Coal Co. at an 
interest rate of 3-5 p.c. No loan may exceed two-thirds of the cost of a con- 
templated project. Repayment is to be made in terms of 30 cents per ton of coal 
mined by the equipment on which the loan funds were expended. The amounts 
drawn by Dominion Coal during the life of the Act, to date, have been as follows: 


Date Amount 
March gi osl se. 22). UR ae Sh ey Se ee $ 358,242.92 
Mareh 31, 1052) 22d ke A OD TO Bak SO 1, 266, 282 .00 
Marchal} 105500250. 2us4 FN ats.) eT, Oe 1,065, 000.00 
March, 1954 icra Gi «pha tieden SOe Ue, diet See 1,174,000.00 
March Sly 1958). <td agsata. Nag ean, Oheneree 562,000.00 
Mareh:31, T9606 oo... 6. ecg eat coe ee 248 , 000.00 
Dota s €.4. i suet: cc eee Aas oomre ca oe $4,673 , 524.92 


The greater amount of the above monies has been spent on mechanical 
miners designed by Dominion Coal and built by an affiliated company. As of 
December 31, 1955, 21 units were in operation; 7 more are projected for operation 
in 1956. ‘With increased mechanization, investment is also required in conveying 
equipment, locomotives, hoisting facilities, tipple plants, etc., and the overall 
rate of mechanization has been held back by the investment required in ancillary 
devices. 

Differences in degree of mechanization, physical conditions and operating 
difficulties have a pronounced effect on productivity per man. The average ton 
per man per day in Washington County, Pa., was 6-51 tons; in McDowell County, 
West Virginia, 6-19 tons; in Greene County, Pa., 6-57 tons; and in Fayette 
County, Pa., 5-60 tons; these are extremely high averages in comparison with the 
2-16 and 1-02 tons achieved in Nova Scotia and the United Kingdom (Durham 
Division) mines, respectively, during 1953. 

Labour accounts for close upon two-thirds of the total cost of producing coal. 
Productivity per man therefore heavily weights the cost picture, affecting the 
price at which coal can be sold at a profit. The average value per ton at mine- 
head in both Washington and McDowell Counties in 1953 was $6.17; in Greene, 
$5.91; and in Fayette, $6.13. The average proceeds per ton in Nova Scotia in 
1953 was $9.90—an amount insufficient to cover production costs, and a loss of 
ol cents per ton was incurred. In the Durham Division, average pithead pro- 
ceeds in 1953 were $9.18 with a loss (before charging interest) of 17 cents per ton. 

The average value for United States coal includes an amount for coking-coal 
used by the producer (captive mine) at the average price that might have been 
received if such coal had been sold commercially. The average proceeds for 
Nova Scotia coal do not necessarily reflect an open-market price for coal sold 
by Dominion Coal to its parent, Dosco. In the United Kingdom the National 
Coal Board controls both production and price, and inter-company relation can- 
not affect sale price. 


Costs of Transporting Coal: 


Dosco’s coke oven plants are located within 15 to 20 miles of the entries to 
its mining operations. Coal brought to the minehead is crushed and screened and 
the product is transported by company rail-line to the washing plant at the steel 
mill. 

Coal received by Stelco from its Coalwood properties in West Virginia is 
routed to Toledo and then transshipped to Haniilton by vessel. Coal from 
Pennsylvania is transshipped at Ashtabula. Inland rail costs in both cases are 
higher than, or at least equal to, those of most of the United States mills with 
which it competes. In addition, the company has to bear a lake freight charge, 
placing it in a still greater position of disadvantage. Freight costs to Hamilton 
are almost equal to the f.o.b. minehead price. 

Coal received by Dofasco is purchased f.o.b. docks at Lake Erie ports, or 
f.o.b. minehead from where it is railed to Toledo and Sandusky for transshipment. 
Dofasco’s position is the same-as Stelco’s in respect of transportation costs. It 
faces a higher inland rail charge than most United States mills, has to bear the 
expense of Lake Erie dock charges, and has the additional cost of movement 
through the Welland Canal to Hamilton. . 

All coal received by Algoma is routed to Toledo and then transshipped to the 
Sault by vessel. The transportation factor as an element of cost apparently has 
a slightly lighter incidence for Algoma than for Hamilton because the coal is in 
large part moved by ore or grain carriers returning to the head of the lakes for 
cargo. 

Soa movement by water to central Canadian mills is a matter for rate 
negotiation. Algoma, in large part, receives its coal by Canada Steamship 
Line vessels and Dofasco by Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation Co. 


vessels. 
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Apart from disadvantage as a consequence of distance from producing mine, 
central Canadian mills are also adversely affected by inventory costs. The 
companies find themselves having to stockpile for the period of freeze-over. 
Inventory costs are substantial in light of the fact that coal consumed averaged 
340,000 tons per month in 1955; and Algoma, Dofasco and Stelco must in each 
year lay in sufficient quantities to last from December to April. 

United States mills using barge transportation—such as United States Steel 
and Jones & Laughlin—can convert to all-rail movement and still be in a better 
position in respect of transportation, let alone inventory, costs. United Kingdom 
blast furnaces, as consumers of carbonized coal, are in general located in a trans- 
portation position that is not as favourable as Dosco’s but comparable to a large 
extent with United States transportation distances. 

Because of problems of source and transportation cost faced by central 
Canadian mills, provision was made in the tariff some years ago for drawback of 
the customs duties otherwise payable on coal imported into Canada. Sub- 
sequently, in order to equalize the position of all Canadian steel mills, the Cana- 
dian Coal Equality Act was enacted, providing that, as long as the said drawback 
item remained in effect, Dosco would receive 49-5 cents per ton for Canadian 
bituminous coal manufactured into coke and used to produce iron and steel. 
The amounts paid to Dosco under the provisions of this Act in 1948 and 1953- 
1955, inclusive, were as follows: 


Year Amount 

T9482 1000 Reed eee eee Se Ie . Piper ere ie 2th $352,514.22 
HOS raed shag scat dat Gi ROME os) «So RM head cat ink OC aA RR 382 , 685.49 
UES F557 Ee ORI es arith wht i NS ie A So ere on Bed ae 243 ,637 .00 


Tons Phe Ao ey Re PSOE ARO OET PON. 298,551.31 


Coke and By-Product Materials: 


The coke produced by Dosco, Dofasco, Steleo and Algoma during 1953 was 
2,858,171 tons; in 1954, 2,223,426 tons; in 1955, 2,898,015 tons. Of the coke 
produced only a small percentage was sold for domestic and industrial use. 

The largest producer for industrial sale is Algoma, followed in order by Dosco 
and Stelco. Dofasco has not sold any coke in recent years; rather, it has had to 
buy additional quantities on occasion to supplement the amount produced in its 
own coke ovens. The ideal sizing for better blast furnace operation is two to 
three inches and Algoma, in its position of surplus capacity, may be in a position 
to exercise greater selectivity in obtaining a better feed. Uniformity of coke 
sizing provides better gas-to-ore contact and consequently better blast furnace 
operation. 

Comparisons between average Canadian and United States coke and by- 
product yields are found in Appendix H, (10). 

Coke yields are somewhat comparable, with differences a consequence of 
greenness, coke-oven technique, height of oven, etc. Most coke ovens used by 
Canadian steel producers are standardized on the Koppers or Wilputte designs. 
A program of modernization and new construction has placed the Canadian in- 
dustry in a position of operating equipment that is among the most modern on the 
continent. 

The production of breeze as a consequence of crushing and screening to obtain 
uniformity of coke size is also comparable in terms of averages. Breeze is used 
in sintering operations, and all Canadian mills, other than Dofasco, are able to 
use this material to the fullest extent. 

Generally, 15 to 30 p.c. of low- or medium-volatile coals are used in a blend 
with high-volatile coal. Canadian practice in respect of volatility averages 
around 80 p.c. high-volatile. Low-volatile and medium-volatile coking-coals 
are critical materials from a supply point of view and of high cost because of the 
variety of consumers that seek to use it. 
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Coke-oven gas is in large part used in the coking process itself or in allied 
steel production facilities. Their residual balance is sold by Algoma and Stelco 
to local municipal utilities. As natural gas becomes available in the Hamilton 
area, however, the coke oven gas will be backed up into the steel plant. In that 
event, it may find outlet in an ammonia plant, utilizing hydrogen from the gas. 
A plant of such nature is already being operated by United States Steel at Geneva. 

The yields of light oils in Canadian coke-oven practice are higher than the 
United States average, the Canadian average being heavily weighted by Stelco 
production. While the overall yield of crude light oils is higher than the United 
States average, distillation is not carried out to the same extent as it is in the large 
coking operations in the United States. Economic distillation is a function of 
volume in large part and only Stelco has a continuous still in operation. Its 
supplies of crude light oil are supplemented by materials originating with Dofasco 
and Hamilton By-product Coke Ovens. 

Canadian coal-tar production is higher than the United States average, the 
tar in all cases being sold to independent companies for further refining. Am- 
monium sulphate, yieldwise slightly lower than the United States average, is 
sold as a fertilizer. 

On balance, the returns accruing to Canadian steel companies as a con- 
sequence of by-product recovery operations are lower than the values realized by 
United States mills. The basic difference is the degree to which United States 
practice undertakes to distill crude light oils. Transportation of by-products is 
also an important factor, reducing the returns to the producing companies. 

Comparisons cannot be developed between Canadian and United Kingdom 
practice because of a lack of information in connection with the latter. 


Open-Market Coke: 


Canadian Furnace buys its coke on the open market. Supplies are brought 
from Montreal, Chicago and Detroit, with the company leaning more to United 
States sources during periods of tight supply. 

Of the other four pig-iron producers, only Dofasco has purchased on the 
open market. The company has been able to meet its requirements in most 
years and only under exceptional circumstances has it bought from an independ- 
ent source. 

Almost all the major United States steel mills are directly or indirectly self- 
sufficient in coking capacity, but not all the United Kingdom blast furnaces 
operate their own coke ovens. In 1953 only about two-thirds of their coking 
requirements were produced in their own ovens, the balance in that year (almost 
3,700,000 tons) being purchased from the National Coal Board and other sup- 
pliers. From reports released by the iron and steel industry in the United 
Kingdom, it would appear that additional supplies of coke needed to meet future 
requirements will be provided by the expansion of captive coke-oven capacity at 
iron and steel mills. 


Summation re Coal and Coke: 


Vis-a-vis their chief foreign competitors, therefore, the foregoing indicates 
higher coal costs to Dosco; higher transportation costs to Algoma, Dofasco and 
Stelco; and higher coke costs to Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd. These costs, 
coupled with smaller financial returns from by-product recovery operations, 
place Canadian pig iron producers at a competitive disadvantage in comparison 
with the majority of the foreign mills competing in the Canadian market. 


Fluxing Materials in Pig Iron Production: 


The greater the amount of impurities in the raw material charged to a blast 
furnace, the greater will be the amount of fluxing materials required to control 
properly the quality of the hot metal produced. The most important fluxing 
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materials are limestone and dolomite (virtually interchangeable) which combine 
with impurities to form a slag during the process of smelting. The most impor- 
tant impurities found in ores used by Canadian mills are silica and phosphorus. 
Dosco has also a problem of sulphur content, introduced to the blast furnace in 
the burning of coke produced from its Sydney coals. 

Flux charged to Canadian blast furnaces per ton of pig iron produced, in 
comparison with the United States average, has been as follows in recent years: 


Consumption of Flux Per Ton of Pig Iron Produced 
Canadian and United States Averages 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian United States 
Year Average Average 
LOGS Bet ARR Ste mec ai Mirtecs ORE Ete Wik, a ak CARS WAR tml, Sen +421 - 387 
TRUSSES tothe COME To RIE hoe PRONE Ms MT OES ee Ponte ors -468 395 
TODS Neer eee ere ate ae Reece Ge rao ive gnats -456 -418 
OAS. |S RY AIL Ser Actas dren ae Ghee era ae 471 -440 


The Canadian average stands at a higher level than the United States average 
largely because of the impurities found in Dosco’s ore and coke: the silica content 
in 1955 was 13-28 p.c., the phosphorous content 0-88 p.c. and the coal used in the 
production of coke had in excess of 2 p.c. sulphur. By reason of the Dosco 
situation, the Canadian industry as a whole charges a greater amount of flux 
per ton of pig iron than is charged in average United States practice. 

Dosco’s limestone is obtained from captive deposits in Aguathuna, Nfld. 
Its stone is high-calcium, open-pit, low-cost transportation material. Ship- 
ments are made from Port au Port, Nfld. to Sydney, a distance of about 180 
miles, via company vessel. The company does not use dolomite as a fluxing 
material. 

High calcium limestone sufficiently pure to provide Canadian steel producers 
with the type of material suitable for use as a flux is available in only a few areas. 
One of these is the Beachville, Ontario, area, where the Steel Company of Canada 
has acquired deposits through its subsidiary, Chemical Lime Limited. Chemical 
Lime was organized in 1949 to acquire deposits from which Stelco had been buy- 
ing on a contract basis. The rock is high-calcium, low in silica, open-pit, com- 
paratively inexpensive as to transportation. It is moved all-rail from Beach- 
ville to Hamilton, a distance of approximately 60 miles. Towards the close of 
1951, Chemical Lime placed a heavy-duty electric shovel, diesel quarry trucks 
and a crushing, screening and loading plant into operation at a cost of $970,000. 
The dolomite used by Stelco is obtained from Dundas, Ontario, where the Steetley 
Company of Canada Limited produces a lump or calcined material for use as a 
fluxing agent. Dundas is in the immediate Hamilton area. 

Dofasco does not have captive limestone nor dolomite sources. The former 
it purchases from Gypsum Lime & Alabastine Canada Limited (Beachville) 
as well as from the Michigan Limestone and Chemical Division of United States 
Steel, producing limestone and lime from deposits in the northern part of lower 
Michigan. Limestone from Beachville is moved all-rail and from Michigan via 
bulk lake carrier. Dolomite is purchased from Dundas. 

Algoma also obtains limestone and lime from the Michigan Lime & Chemical 
Division of United States Steel. Michigan Lime produces and ships material 
from the immediate area in which Algoma holds extensive properties in its own 
right. Algoma has not produced from its own deposits in recent years. The 
limestone is obtained on an open-market basis, shipment to Sault Ste. Marie 
being low-cost short-haul by water. In recent years, Algoma has not used dolo- 
mite as a fluxing material in blast furnace operation. 
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Most United States steel mills have captive sources of fluxing materials. 
United States Steel takes from its deposits in Michigan and from quarries worked 
in Pennsylvania. Dolomite supplies are drawn from West Virginia, all-rail to 
consuming mills. Bethlehem has producing limestone properties in Pennsyl- 
vania and undeveloped properties in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
The company also has a 12-5 p.c. interest in the Presque Isle Corporation 
organized in 1952 to develop and produce from 4,500 acres leased in the northern 
section of lower Michigan. It is estimated that there is an underlying deposit of 
more than 300,000,000 tons of metallurgical limestone in the area. Operations 
were started in 1955. Republic Steel, with a 35 p.c. interest, is also one of the 
five steel companies in the Presque Isle Corporation. Union Drawn Steel 
Company Limited, a subsidiary at Hamilton, Ontario, has recently acquired 
1,100 acres of land near Embro, Ontario, in the general Beachville area. 
National Steel has an interest in the Presque Isle Corporation. Mills in the 
Western States such as Fontana, Geneva and Pueblo have captive sources on 
which they draw. 


Materials Used in Steel-Ingot Production 


Steel differs chemically from pig iron in that it contains a very small per- 
centage of silicon, normally has a much lower carbon content, and sulphur and 
phosphorus are reduced to a very small fraction. 

The greater part of the steel (carbon steel) produced in Canada has been 
made by open-hearth process and most of the open-hearth capacity in Canada is 
to be found in the plants of four of the basic steel producers—Algoma, Dofasco, 
Dosco, and Stelco. The basic steel producers (with the exception of Algoma) 
also have electric furnace capacity (low alloy steel) but in this context such 
equipment is not given a place of importance. For equipment and capacity 
data, see Appendix H, (11). 

Material charged to the steel furnaces of Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, and Stelco 
has been as follows in recent years: 


Materials Charged to Steel Furnaces by Basic Steel Producers 
1948, and 1953-19551 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Material 2 1948 1953 1954 1955 
Pig Iron: 

Ohverinnai ke wmments apis ck tetera bares ais sees 1, 671,774 2,300, 646 1,759, 610 2,545, 522 

Paine h ASCG aeeey Ate avons: He iscoe os sevaiowis viaraiel ae neue 3,635 —_— ° — — 
Scrap Iron or Steel: 

Oly NIN AKO MRS eos see kostaei Sanit: Gist Melele.s 818,778 1,043, 635 881,291 1,134, 196 

Bunche se disaeeee ME cic as nets «a hidisa 6 sake coo 639, 396 784, 869 443 , 336 835, 254 
Tron Ore: 

Cras Kay 5 hitsa'c dpkg ARE EOE REIS Reena 161,115 266,479 200, 168 351,877 

ARMS. 2, bun eth Oca ERO RTA OD CRC Seen 2,565 5, 241 11,570 49,706 
Dolomite: 

(GNU Ot ee Te Tee ec reticsa eteiaiels, ti eas te 107,027 103,007 87,449 95,163 

Gal cineca: ane eer Acie os ole tease 20,475 63, 608 47, 386 86, 073 
TOES fy eee tee rac a Pcs GO eae 8 he ale Heats 18,401 19,827 14,390 16, 679 
EU Op Pe ea eT ia. Pande aio dan chem e ses repsls dete eae 64, 660 75, 586 73,265 125,812 
WEA CSLONO WER eEY., AAAS Sas oR fare Dela sicher strain es 236,121 294, 223 176, 631 210,885 
Herro-manganese alloys) *iscqs-% 2220s 002s ane 25, 572 34,192 25, 682 34, 835 
Otherpernno-alloys4r ee 8 ute Jae ee eel atl asad? Aba 6, 507 9,127 6,893 8, 290 
AlUmMIniIMEMNe OLS aNd ShOta. 4 mics ch fess) cesar = 734 1,314 768 996 
Copper ingots; cakes, shot, et@. 2.20... cnet 261 392 286 194 
Nickel ingots, cathodes, shot, etc...........-++- 410 236 191 364 


J.) ei eee eee eS ee ee ee ee ee 
1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 Most important materials only. ) 
3 Spiegeleisen, silicospiegeleisen, ferromangenese (all grades) and silicomanganese. 
4Ferrosilicon (all grades), ferrochrome (all grades), ferromolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferro- 
selenium, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferrovanadium, ferrozirconium, and all other ferro-alloys. 
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Pig Iron vs. Scrap: 


In the open-hearth process, pig iron and scrap are generally used in equal 
proportions. Within certain limits they are interchangeable, the decision to use 
one or the other being influenced greatly by relative supply and price. More pig 
iron is used when scrap is a high cost material, e.g., the period late 1955-early 
1956. Something more like the traditional 50-50 is charged when scrap is in 
easy supply and the price differential in its favour is operative. 

Algoma is Canada’s largest pig iron producer and as such is in a position of 
flexibility on the count of scrap replacement. As scrap prices rise, the company 
can increase its production of pig iron for open-hearth charge; during the recent 
period of tight scrap supply, the level rose as high as 70 p.c. pig iron and 30 p.c. 
scrap. The company has always charged a greater proportion of pig iron than of 
serap. 

Dosco is also in a position of charging a higher proportion of pig iron than 
scrap: between 60 and 70 p.c. pig iron, in recent years. This higher-than- 
average level of pig iron charge is a reflection of the scrap situation in the Mari- 
time area. 

Steleo has been successful in increasing steel-ingot production per unit of 
open-hearth capacity and the company has been finding itself in a position of 
tight pig iron supply in feeding its steel furnaces. During the past period of high- 
cost scrap, Steleco was not in a position to use pig iron as scrap replacement. In 
order to keep its open-hearth furnaces in full operation, the company was required 
to charge approximately equal quantities of pig iron and scrap. 

Traditional practices in connection with pig iron and scrap are of little 
relevancy in connection with Dofasco’s operations. The company’s two oxygen 
steel-making furnaces represent new techniques in the production of steel and 
the process consumes approximately 75 p.c. pig iron and 25 p.c. scrap. 


Costs of Materials—Carbon and Low Alloy Steel Production: 


Average raw material costs per ton at Algoma’s, Dofasco’s, Dosco’s 
and Stelco’s steel furnaces have been as follows in recent years! 


Material 1948 1953 1954 1955 


$ $ $ $ 

Pig TRON SS Sas ee ne One OP OE The cAI CTE eee IPE eS ~ —_— — —- 
Scrap lronand Steeler. cere cin ssieeieee erat at eae 25.46 32.10 23.87 31.56 
iron Orevcride cen see tr See ees eae eee aie 9.13 17.66 15.42 13.78 

URONCOre, -ealcimecirqaakat weve ied csr ars ocid ateee eeaeece 2 3 3 3 

@olke: (Not tor tuel) ccs trees cok crt: eect ee tet teats ats 3 2 3 
Dolomite; ‘Crude ss eee oe onc Ot orden g NOs Mrtarertotrae 2.64 3.20 3.06 2.40 
Dolomites: cal cined*ts sc caiyec atten td seco ARR orate) 3 3 27.05 24.46 
MLUORSDAL A has cee eta GS Se oka Se ee ers 34.34 39.85 36.59 29.80 
TITL OMA So) +o RRNA: oN |e SINE aM) Wetec PE spe 9.32 13.26 13.83 12.26 
TETRA CSUOME 5 x..1.55 PG a nce RE | Ae Shee ba atte: ate 1.59 2.36 2.62 2.28 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 One company only. 
3 Two companies only. 


Pig Iron in Charge: 


Pig iron for open-hearth charge is a captive material and average pricing 
cannot be established. 

Dosco apparently has a definite problem in the materials with which it works, 
entailing high-cost flux per ton of ingot and lower productivity per unit of capac- 
ity. The slag flushing operation in Dosco’s open-hearth technique is unique in 
Canadian practice. 

Prior to 1951, Dofasco purchased its pig iron on the open market but as of 
that year began to improve its position. The company now has one blast furnace 
with a second under construction. Despite a decided improvement, the company 
is still in an adverse position in relation to most of the mills with which it competes. 
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Its raw materials for pig iron production are purchased from independent sources 
and, as well, the company is penalized by transportation distance in respect of 
both iron ore and coal. Its pig iron costs are still among the highest of the mills 
on or near the Great Lakes. 

Stelco’s costs of assembly are apparently somewhat higher than those of 
most United States mills, with about the same differential existing in the cost of 
producing a ton of pig iron. If anything, the differential is increased as a 
consequence of the age and capacity per unit of its blast furnaces. 

Algoma’s costs per ton of pig iron should be close to the United States 
average, aS a consequence of assembly cost and composition of burden. Low- 
cost iron material is offset by higher-cost coke. Algoma has been a leader in the 
use of prepared burdens; its ore as mined requires beneficiation but the resultant 
product provides savings through the blast furnace. 

On balance, it would appear that pig iron costs to the integrated Canadian 
steel producers are slightly higher than the costs of United States mills competing 
in the Canadian market. Pig iron charged to Canadian open hearths brings with 
it a cost disability—a competitive disadvantage that cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. The position of each company differs in keeping 
with raw material strength or weakness and costs of production. 


Scrap in Charge: 


Most United States mills find that in the long run the scrap they charge is 
divided into two classes of approximately equal quantities, i.e. home scrap and 
industrial scrap. Home scrap is waste material resulting from the production 
and processing of steel scrap that does not leave the mill. Industrial scrap or 
purchased scrap is that scrap generated from steel processed by secondary manu- 
facturers. It, in turn, falls into two categories: prompt industrial scrap (com- 
posed of clippings, stampings, borings, and other like waste which flows back 
immediately to the basic steel mills) and obsolescent scrap, that which results 
from wear and tear. 

Of total scrap charged to the steel furnaces of Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, and 
Steleo somewhere around 60 p.c. has been home scrap and 40 p.c. purchased 
scrap. Higher home scrap availability points to a greater amount of wastage in 
steel production and processing—wastage that incorporates a high degree of 
labour content and has an adverse effect on the cost of producing finished steel 
products. The average United States yield of finished steel from the original 
ingot is about 75 p.c. by weight; the average Canadian yield is presumably some- 
what less. 

Canadian mills are required to buy a smaller proportion of their total scrap 
requirements on the open market. Stelco, the largest consumer of scrap in 
Canada, buys its open-market scrap on a formula centring around the Buffalo 
price less transportation to Hamilton. In arriving at the amount which it is 
willing to pay, the company sets a level that directly affects the greater part of 
southern Ontario and an area as far east as Montreal. <A small proportion of 
its open-market scrap is obtained under contractual arrangement with large 
secondary manufacturers in the Central Canadian market. Such scrap is 
returned direct to the mill by the processor, price conforming closely to the 
open-market price but influenced by negotiation. Dofasco scrap price closely 
follows the Stelco price. 

Dosco is also affected by Stelco price, but indirectly. It charges somewhere 
between 60-70 p.c. pig iron and around 20 p.c. home scrap, the balance of the 
charge being made up of scrap purchased at a price based on Montreal and 
Hamilton prices. ; . 

Algoma is in somewhat the same position as Dosco, with possibly a smaller 
proportion of its total charge being made up of scrap purchased on the open 
market. Such scrap comes from the immediate area and from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 
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Comparisons between scrap costs to Canadian and United States mills have 
little meaning because of the apparent differences in proportions of home scrap 
and purchased scrap charged to their respective steel furnaces. Many of the 
companies differ in the value they place on the scrap produced in their own mills. 
With regard to purchased scrap, however, there is apparently a basis for com- 
parison in the fact that most mills on or near the Great Lakes are affected by an 
international price. Difference in the cost of open-market serap to such mills is 
mainly a matter of transportation. 


Other Iron-Bearing Materials: 


Iron-bearing materials sufficiently high in Fe content to serve as a supple- 
ment to pig iron and scrap charge have always been fed to open-hearth furnaces 
to a greater or lesser degree. The use of other than pig iron and scrap is depend- 
ent on the cost per unit of iron, the nature of impurities in the material and 
availability, and is related to productivity and quality control. 

Lump iron ore and local plant sinter are the most important materials 
charged as a supplement. The greater part of the former is obtained from the 
Marquette and Vermilion ranges in the Lake Superior district, (averaging 60 
p.c. Fe), but increasing quantities have been drawn from Brazil (averaging 67 
p.c. Fe). These ores are premium ores. The former is sold on the Lake Hrie 
price base with premium in keeping with additional iron units over 51-5 p.e. 
The price of Brazilian ore as quoted in the June 26 issue of the American Metal 
Market was 18-19 cents per unit of iron, Brazilian port, 68-69 p.c. Fe (one unit 
of iron is equivalent to 1 p.c. or each 22-4 lbs. of specified iron content). 

It may be that in the near future pelletized iron ore will also be shipped 
direct to open-hearth furnaces. Concentration and pelletizing will raise iron 
content to somewhere between 64-68 p.c. Fe, and presumably will make the 
material an excellent feed. 

By-product ore may serve the same purpose and Canadian mills have experi- 
mented with the production of International Nickel at Sudbury from the 
nickeliferous pyrrhotite which it obtains during operations. Noranda’s by- 
product ore at Port Robinson is also proving to be suitable. The by-product 
metal produced by Quebec Titanium at Sorel is already being used as an open- 
hearth charge in Italy. 


Fluxing Materials: 


The fluxing materials used in the open-hearth process are similar to those 
used in the blast furnace, with the exception that fluorspar is added as a neutral 
material. Limestone, lime and dolomite come from sources already outlined in a 
previous section. Fluorspar comes from Mexico and Spain, with costs increasing 
in keeping with distance from the Atlantic coast. About six pounds of fluorspar 
are required per ton of open-hearth steel produced. 


Additive Metals: 


Ferro-manganese alloy and other additive metals are obtained for the most 
part from Canadian sources. The former is used to desulphurize, to deoxidize 
and to improve strength and toughness. Of the overall amount of manganese- 
containing material used for these purposes, almost half is contained in the iron 
ore going into the blast furnace, the balance being added at later stages in the 
production of steel. 


Costs of Materials—High Alloy Steel Production: 


All five of the applicants—Algoma, Atlas, Dofasco, Dosco, and Steleo— 
produce low alloy steels but only one of them, Atlas Steels, Welland, has a com- 
plete steel-making unit concerned mainly with the production of high alloy and 
stainless steel grades. 
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Most high alloy steels are produced in electric arc furnaces. An electric 
furnace may be described as a cylindrical steel shell lined with refractory material, 
with equipment for tilting the furnace and for control and adjustment of the 
height of the electrodes. Atlas has six electric furnaces with a combined annual 
capacity of 170,000 net tons of steel. The smallest was enlarged to six net tons 
of steel per heat in 1942; the 10 net ton furnace installed pre-1939 has the same 
capacity still; and the balance, installed during the war years, are two of 25 net 
tons (June, 1941), and, two of 45 net tons installed in April, 1942 as 30-ton furnaces 
but converted to the larger capacity in August, 1948. 

Apart from design, the basic difference between the electric furnace and the 
basic open-hearth furnace is the nature of the charge. Electric furnaces work 
almost solely on a cold charge, with the addition of virgin metals to provide 
proper composition, while open-hearth furnaces work on a pig iron and scrap 
basis, the former usually charged as a hot metal. 

Another difference is that the open hearth is heated by gas or other fuel, 
the flame from which passes over the top of the furnace charge or “‘burden’”’, 
whereas the electric furnace is heated by electricity through the medium of 
electrodes. The electrodes are brought close to the top of the charge and first 
cause a small area of the burden directly under them to melt, the molten metal 
then dropping through the charge to form a pool of molten metal on the hearth. 
As a result, the charge also melts from the bottom up. 

The furnaces of Atlas Steels work with scrap as the basic material from which 
they produce their steels. The production of steel from scrap starts with segre- 
gation of the scrap according to composition. From only one grade about 40 
years ago, there are today nearly 50 separate types of various corrosion, heat and 
acid-resisting steels and the straight chrome grades. This multiplicity of grades 
creates a problem in proper segregation when scrap is returned to the mill. 

Segregation is essential to obtain the greatest benefits in respect of alloy 
conservation and to assure a melt that is as close as possible to the desired 
composition. Each element contained in the scrap should be as near as possible, 
by weight, to the number of pounds of that element required to meet the lower 
range of the chemical specification in the heat to be produced. A charge may 
contain all or part of the specified element, but care should be taken to see that no 
scrap is included containing elements that are not part of the specification. 
Knowing the amount of the various elements contained in the combination of 
scrap selected for the heat, the total amount of virgin alloys necessary to complete 
the heat can be calculated. 

Scrap may be either home scrap or purchased scrap. During the period to 
early 1950, when Atlas Steels produced only bar and rod products, its generation 
of home scrap was less than 30 p.c. of the weight of the ingots processed. In 
subsequent years as the company moved into the field of sheet and strip produc- 
tion with concomitant teething and production problems, wastage began to 
increase substantially, and during 1953-1954 was somewhere between 35 and 
40 p.c..of the weight of the ingots processed. In this latter year, of course, there 
was an increase in scrap due to extremely close inspection in a period of depressed 
markets. In 1955 there was a marked reduction in the amount of home scrap 
generated. ; 

Very few problems are encountered in the segregation of home scrap. Com- 
position is known and proper stockpiling is simply a matter of handling and 
movement. ? ; 

Segregation of open-market scrap presents an entirely different problem, 
however. The use of high alloy and stainless steels in Canada is a relatively new 
field and secondary manufacturers are, in general, not sufficiently sizable to pro- 
vide Atlas with properly segregated prompt industrial scrap to any great extent. 
This condition differs from that facing most United States producers which, 
through the medium of contracts, receive comparatively large proportions of 
open-market scrap in the form of clean, directly-returned material. 
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Conditions in Canadian and United States markets differ from another 
viewpoint also. The use of purchased scrap involves testing. and analysis. The 
methods include chemical analyses of selected samples, spectrographic analyses, 
and less costly and less accurate methods such as magnetic tests and the spark 
test. Canadian scrap yards do not specialize in the handling and preparation of 
high alloy scrap. In the United States, dealers supplying such scrap analyze 
each car-load in order to assure accurate segregation and to bar such undesirable 
impurities as copper, brass and monel. The preparation and segregation of alloy 
scrap is a highly technical problem and few, if any, of the Canadian yards have 
the proper training and facilities to segregate and classify the multitude of alloy 
steels. As well, of course, high alloy scrap is usually bulky, requiring consider- 
able space for handling, thus running up a dealer’s costs. 

As a consequence of these factors, the problem of proper segregation devolves 
almost solely on Atlas Steels. The company has full laboratory facilities where 
quantitative chemical analyses and qualitative tests are employed to determine 
the classification of these special steels. Spectrographic equipment was installed 
in 1953. The company buys its open-market scrap on an ‘‘out-turn” basis, the 
price being established subsequent to analysis and testing in the company’s 
plant. The costs of such operations apparently place the company in a higher- 
cost raw material position than the United States firms with which it competes. 

Costs are also higher as a consequence of scrap availability. The size of 
the scrap or its bulk density is of importance. Should there be too much light 
scrap in the charge for a given heat, the total volume of scrap required would 
exceed the free space of the furnace and part of the scrap could not be charged 
until a portion of the charge had been melted down. A charge made up entirely 
of heavy scrap would also be objectionable because there would not be the same 
shielding of the roof and walls during the melting period, resulting in a decrease in 
refractory life. Efficient operation requires that scrap for a given charge be not 
only satisfactory for that charge, but that it also be selected on the basis of scrap 
availability over a period of time. 

Atlas Steels is apparently faced with a more difficult problem in such con- 
nection than most United States mills. High alloy steels are not used to the 
same extent in the Canadian market and the availability of open-market scrap 
is proportionately smaller than the United States supply. Problems of mix 
(composition and cubic measurement) involve the company in what would appear 
to be a greater use of high-cost virgin metal than the United States mills with 
which it competes. 


Summation re Materials: 


On balance, Canadian costs of raw materials for the production of steel are 
considered to be slightly higher than costs in the United States. There are 
many factors to be taken into account and the effect that some of them have is 
beclouded by differing accounting practices. As a consequence no attempt 
has been made to arrive at an estimate of average Canadian cost. 


FINANCIAL STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The draft proposals for increases in customs duties on basic Iron and Steel— 
presented to the Minister of Finance in July of 1954—probably were formulated 
in 1953. Beyond doubt, as argued before the Tariff Board in 1955-56, they 
reflected the experiences of 1954, which had been, from the point of view of the 
Industry, a less favourable year. 
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The annual financial statements of the applicant companies have been and 
are available to the public. While these do not necessarily show exactly what 
would be shown by a single consolidated statement for the Industry as a whole, 
they do reveal what is public knowledge: the five companies are operating, at 
close to capacity, in a seller’s market, and are making substantial profits. No 
claim to the contrary is or can be made by any one of the five basic producers. 

The Board was not directed by the Minister of Finance to conduct an 
investigation into the profitability or otherwise, long-term or short-term, of 
steel-making in Canada. It was directed, explicitly, to conduct a public inquiry, 
with a view to formulating ‘‘a revised schedule of tariff items, with recommend- 
ations as to rates of duty...’’ This responsibility the Board has attempted 
to discharge to the best of its ability, and the results of its investigation— 
which necessarily covered many facets of the Industry’s situation related / 
directly or indirectly to profits or losses—are embodied in the revised Schedule 
presented with this Report. In formulating that Schedule, the Board has 
proceeded on the assumption that a tariff schedule is not something which, 
under normal conditions, is to be rewritten from year to year but which must, 
by and large, serve in “‘good”’ years and in “‘bad”’. It has therefore endeavoured 
to keep before it at all times matters of broader import, nationally and 
internationally, than the balance sheet of one or another of the domestic steel 
producers. 

For the benefit of readers of this Report, financial statements of the five 
applicant companies, consolidated for a period of years, will be found in 
Appendix I. 
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PART III 


THE INQUIRY—AND ITS RESULTS 


Relative to other metals—and, indeed, to most other products of industry— 
steel in its primary forms is cheap. Despite capital investment on a gigantic 
scale; despite that labor is a substantial element of cost; despite dependence in 
many instances and in many countries upon imported raw materials: despite 
all these factors, steel is, world-wide, a relatively cheap commodity. 

Canada offers no exception to this general picture. That this should be so 
is not necessarily what one might expect, having in mind the geography of the 
country, the so-called ‘‘smallness’” of the domestic market, the problems of 
transportation, and, above all, the degree to which in the past most of the 
domestic mills have had to depend upon imported ore and coal. And in the 
future? It has been predicted that, some day, steel will be produced without 
either coke-ovens or blast furnaces. But that day is as yet remote; meantime, 
only by virtue of continuing capital investment can the Canadian industry hope 
to maintain its competitive position among world producers. 

And from what diverse situations do its members ponder further capital 
investment on the grand scale one is wont to associate with steel-making: Dosco, 
with its own iron ore and coal; Dofasco with neither. Algoma, near enough to 
ore, but rather remote from coal. Stelco, almost completely integrated, 
producing something of everything; Dosco, with relatively few lines. Dosco, 
alone on the eastern seaboard; Stelco, Dofasco and Atlas, within a stone’s 
throw of one another in southern Ontario; Algoma, neither central nor yet western. 
Some, open to water-borne competition from abroad; others, relatively insulated 
from that, but at freight disadvantage vis-a-vis mills in the United States. 
Competing as they are—some with United States mills; others, with European; 
and all, one with another—it is small wonder that, in a growing market which 
is little more than one hundred miles deep but three thousand miles wide, 
Canadian steel mills have come to regard two factors as of prime concern to 
them: the cost of transporting their products to their customers and the incidence 
of the customs tariff. These factors will apply in the future, as they have in 
the past. 

To the extent that price to the consumer is a criterion that all mills must 
apply to their operations, the customs tariff in Canada undoubtedly has been a 
potent factor affecting the price-pattern of domestic steel. The tariff has for 
many years been such as to guarantee not merely effective but keen competition 
for the domestic industry. The rates of duty on primary forms of steel have— 
even on paper—been, on the whole, moderate in relation to those applying to 
many other Canadian-produced goods. Moreover, in the case of primary steels, 
there has long prevailed the situation that the operative or effective rates on 
basic steels have been, not those which a hasty glance at the tariff schedules 
might imply but, rather, considerably lower rates, arising out of literally scores 
of so-called ‘‘end-use’”’ or ‘‘purpose’”’ items, applicable to various consumer 
interests or industries. Steel for farm implements and machinery; steel for the 
construction and maintenance of ships; steel as an article entering into the cost 
of production of fertilizers, sugar, and binder-twine; steel for many of the growing 
demands of the automotive industry; steel for scores of other and no less 
important uses:—all free of duty or at rates that could be described as no more 
than nominal. This proliferation of special-purpose or end-use items—the 
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growth of years, and perhaps the reflection of the development of “branch plant” 
industries in Canada—is an outstanding feature of the Canadian tariff; it is the 
factor which has resulted in the dilution of the apparent protection afforded to 
primary steel and which has made inevitable the keenness of competition which 
the Canadian steel producers have had to face and which, by and large, they 
have faced with almost surprising success. 

The explanation is not, of course, that the Canadian steel industry is more 
efficient than its competitors in the United Kingdom, the United States, Belgium 
or West Germany. It has, beyond doubt, striven hard to be as efficient in 
producing those forms of primary steel for which it believed there was a substantial 
home-market. It has, over the years, ploughed back profits into newer or 
better facilities; it has been keenly alert as regards technological developments 
in open-hearth and rolling-mill techniques; it has, in one or two instances, 
pioneered on this continent in new methods of steel production; it has taken 
full advantage of governmental assistance open to it in the form of subsidies, 
subventions or drawbacks—both in peace and war; it has shown initiative and 
skill in negotiating more favorable rates on the transportation of its products to 
various areas of Canada; more lately, it has devoted finances to the opening-up 
of domestic supplies of iron ore, either for sale abroad or for its own furnaces; 
and, lastly but by no means least, it has made, with rare exceptions, what 
cannot be regarded as other than substantial profits. 

What, then, has enabled the domestic steel industry to do so many things 
so successfully? The public inquiry by the Tariff Board has revealed that, more 
than tariffs, freight charges wpon imported steel have been a beneficent agent in 
capturing and retaining for the Canadian industry so great a portion of its own 
domestic market. In the case of not a few important lines of basic steel, the 
industry today practically disregards the tariff and relies upon the incidence of 
freight charges to offset such higher production costs as it may experience. 
Naturally, this umbrella of freight protection affords more comforting shelter 
in some areas than in others. It affords the greatest degree of protection to 
those mills which are located closest to the great steel-consuming zone 
represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (which, together, consume 
more of most forms of steel than do all other provinces together). Contrariwise, 
in some areas of Canada, the domestic producer—regardless of his location—is 
at a distinct disadvantage, freight-wise, vis-a-vis his foreign competitor. Centred, 
with one exception, in Ontario and Quebec, Canadian mills have shared a 
variety of regional advantages or disadvantages, both as between or among 
themselves and as against their non-Canadian competitors: in some instances, 
an advantage or a disadvantage as regards the laid-down cost of ore; in others, 
a disadvantage or an advantage in respect of coal; again, to some an advantage, 
to others a disadvantage, as regards proximity to the major consuming areas. 
These vital factors, varying in their impact, constitute a criss-cross pattern of 
manufacturing complexity with which the individual producers have learned to 
live, and, to fit into which, each has had to make his individual adjustment. 

In its representations to the Minister of Finance, and in its public presen- 
tation of its case to the Tariff Board, the basic steel industry took the position 
that the existing tariff schedule is needlessly detailed and complex. ‘The Board 
has found merit in this contention, and the new schedule which it now recommends 
contains only about one-third the number of separate tariff classifications at 
present in the statutes. 

Secondly, the industry argued that in many respects the terminology of the 
tariff had become, in the light of modern technological practice, either obsolete 
or incorrect. The Board, with the expert advice of the basic industry and its 
customers, has attempted in its proposed schedule to bring the wording of the 
classifications more into line with modern techniques and with the “language 
of the trade’. 
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More vital from the viewpoint of both the industry and the users of steel, 
the former vigorously argued that many of the so-called ‘‘end-use”’ or ‘‘purpose’”’ 
items had out-lived their day and were no longer necessary. Some had, indeed, 
become quite obsolete. In certain instances, it was contended, the beneficiary 
of the concession extended by a special tariff item—some secondary industry— 
had “grown up’, enjoyed now its own share of the overall protective element of 
the tariff, and no longer required special consideration as regards the duty on the 
steel which formed its raw material. A study of the proposed new schedule 
below will reveal that the Board, impressed by the case presented, has recom- 
mended that many of these special purpose items no longer be continued in 
the tariff. 

In short, as regards the matters referred to in the three 1mmediately-preceding 
paragraphs: Finding it necessary—in order to ensure adequate discussion in 
public—to enlarge its Terms of Reference, the Board selected for inquiry a 
total of 113 existing tariff classifications. Of this total, 21 have been set aside 
as being either not in need of revision or not strictly germane to an investigation 
relative to baszc iron and steel. No recommendations as to changes in either 
wording or rates of these items are being put forward; for the purposes of this . 
Report, they are merely listed herewith by existing item-number: items 385a ex, 
386(g)ex, 386(h)ex, 387b, 388d, 392, 392b, 392e, 394(a), 394(b), 394(c), ex 4101, 
A440f, 441c, 442, 442b, 442c, 458, 848(4), 1028 and 1058. The remaining 92 
(existing) items have been reduced in number to 38, inclusive of Drawback 
items. These 38 items, therefore, comprise the proposed Schedule embodied in 
this Report. With four exceptions (items 355b, 1005, 1009 and 1023) these 
have not been allotted final item-numbers, it not being known whether or not 
the Minister of Finance will wish to retain the existing statutory numbering. 

The comments above relate to the problems inherent in the wording and 
arrangement of a new tariff on Iron or Steel in its basic forms. There remains 
the matter of rates of duty. The problems confronting the Board in this aspect 
of its inquiry, the decisions it reached, and the recommendations embodied in 
its proposed new Schedule, will now be commented upon (again, in general terms, 
since each proposed rate for each proposed item must be studied by the reader 
for himself, with reference to the notes provided later herein regarding each 
existing and each proposed tariff item). 

Because of the great detail with which the existing tariff deals with basic 
steel products, it would be of advantage to the general reader, in studying the 
Board’s recommendations, to think chiefly in terms of four steel products of the 
widest generic coverage and the greatest commercial importance, viz: plate, 
structurals, bars, and sheet and strip. For the purpose of general comment in 
this chapter, these four main groupings will suffice; persons desiring more 
detailed or more technical information will in any event refer to the proposed 
tariff schedule below and the extensive notes appended thereto. 

After months of inquiry, and after hearing a vast amount of evidence— 
most of it from expert witnesses—ithe Board has come to the conclusion that there 
is not much, if any, reason why any of these four generic classifications of steel 
should bear rates of duty different from the others. That is to say: whether the 
original ingot or billet be rolled into a plate, or into a beam, or into a bar, or 
into a sheet, is not—from a tariff-making point of view—of significance. (From 
that aah on, in the processing, differences do arise and distinctions may properly 
be made. 

A basic feature of the proposed schedule below is, therefore, that under each 
of the three columns of the tariff (British Preferential, Most Favored Nation and 
General), identical rates of duty are recommended for the main tariff item in 
each of the above-named four product-categories. These rates—5 p.c., 10 p.c., 
20 p.c., respectively,—are not significantly above nor significantly below the 
average duty-burden borne by the classes of product to which in the past they 
have applied. They are different, however, in an important sense: with very 
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few exceptions, they will apply to all users of the same steel; they will, if adopted 
by Parliament, be the effective, rather than the nominal or paper rates. In 
that respect, the new classifications reflect an earnest effort by the Board to 
reduce—and, so far as possible, to remove—the scores of special concessions to 
certain classes of users which have served for years to dilute the apparent 
protection shown in the tariff; they reflect, also, an equally earnest effort to 
reduce existing rates wherever possible, to increase existing rates wherever 
warranted, and in the doing to achieve a balancing of result that should mean 
serious injury to none and greater fairness of treatment to all. 

In preparing its Schedule, the Tariff Board has kept before it the obligations 
assumed by Canada under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—and in 
particular (1) the commitments respecting those rates of duty which were and 
are bound against increase and (2) the commitments respecting margins of 
preference. While the Board has taken cognizance of these obligations, not only 
in general but as regards each individual tariff item under review, it has decided 
not to include in this Report its interpretation, in a legal sense, of the relative 
Articles of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—first, because of the 
fact that in framing an entirely new tariff schedule it could not at all times be 
completely bound by the letter of the provisions; but secondly (and even more 
importantly) because it deems the matter of precise interpretation of the said 
provisions of GATT to be the function and the responsibility of other appropriate 
departments of Government. 
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PART IV 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE TARIFF BOARD 
REFERENCE No. 118: IRON AND STEEL 


Having duly considered the evidence and information secured as a result 
of the Inquiry directed by the Minister of Finance; and 


Having taken cognizance of the obligations assumed by Canada under 
various Trade Agreements, but without deeming itself circumscribed in detail 


thereby; 


The Tariff Board has the honour to submit the following recommendations 
respecting the tariff treatment of basic forms of Iron or Steel: 


I. That section 2(1) of the Customs Tariff being Chapter 60 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following 
sub-sections: (c), (e), (i), (kK), (m), and by inserting in lieu thereof in the said 
section 2(1) the following: 


(¢) 
(i) 


(m) 


‘Steel’? means any metal or combination of metals containing 50 
percent or more, by weight, of iron; 


“‘Plate’’ when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled product of 
any shape, of the following dimensions: more than eight inches but not 
more than 48 inches in width and 0-23800 inch or more in thickness; 
more than 48 inches in width and 0-1800 inch or more in thickness; 


‘‘Sheet”’ or ‘Strip’? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled 
product of any shape, of the following dimensions: 

‘“‘Sheet’’: more than 12 inches but not more than 48 inches in width and 
0-2299 inch or less in thickness; more than 48 inches in width and 
0-1799 inch or less in thickness; 

‘Strip’: more than eight inches but not more than 12 inches in width 
and 0-2299 inch or less in thickness; eight inches or less in. width and 
0-2030 inch or less in thickness; 


II. That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following tariff 
items, descriptions and rates of duty appertaining thereto: 

355b, 374, 376, 377, 377a, 377b, 377c, 377d, 377e, 377f, 378(a), 378(b), 

378(c), 3878(d), 3879(a), 379(b), 379(c), 3879(d), 379(e), 380(a), 380(b), 

380(c), 380(d), 381(a), 381(b), 382(a), 382(b), 382(c), 382(d), 383(a), 

383(b), 383(c), 883(d), 383(e), 383(f), 383(g), 384, 384a, 385, 385a, 385b, 

385c, 386(a), 386(b), 386(c), 386(d), 386(e), 3886(f), 386(¢), 386(h), 386(i), 

386(j), 386(k), 386(1), 386(m) (i), 386(m) (ii), 886(n), 386(0), 386(p), 386(q), 

386(r), 386(s), 386(t), 386(u), 386b, 386e, 387, 387a, 387c, 388, 388a, 388b, 

388c, 388e, 388f, 388g, 389, 392a, 395, 395a, 438f, and by inserting the 

following items, descriptions and rates of duty in the said Schedule A: 
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Buty Most- 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods ential Nation hag 
Tariff Tariff 
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2 | (a) Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p.. per ton Free 3.00 
(b) Ingots of iron or steel, round, corrugated, Woiien ; =e 
not less than 30,000 pounds REGO Got OS Sade oot ods Free Free 5 p.c. 
3 | Iron or steel, semi-finished, viz.: blooms, slabs, 
billets or sheet bars: 
(a) For pressing or rolling into bars..... per ton Free $3 .00 $5.00 
(b) For processing other than into bars........ Free DEDeGe 10 p.c. 
4 | Shapes or sections of iron or steel, not further manu- 
factured than hot- or cold-rolled: 
(a) pciee beams, channels, tees, zees, or other 
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any leg: all the foregoing when not made in 
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(d) Sash, casement or frame sections of iron 

or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, coated or not, 

not punched, drilled nor further manu- 

factured, and similar material formed from 

hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, coated 

or not, when imported by manufacturers of 
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use in the manufacture of such articles, in 
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5 (a) Bars or rods of iron or steel, hot-rolled, plain 
or deformed, viz.: rounds, half-rounds, ‘ovals, 
half-ovals, squares, round-cornered _ squares, 
hexagons, octagons or other multi-sided bars or 
rods; flats, 13/64 inch or more in thickness and 
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(b) Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in 
sub-item (a) of this item, cold-rolled or cold-drawn 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


(c) Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in 
sub-item (a) of this item, further processed than 
hot- or cold-rolled or cold-drawn, or otherwise 
DLOCESSCC ee Ia A ito Neds & teats Mota 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 

(d) Rods of iron or steel, in the coil, not more than 
+375 inch in diameter, when imported by manu- 
facturers of wire for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of wire, in their own factories....... per ton Free $3 .00 $5.00 


6 (a) Plates of iron or steel, not further manufactured 
than hot- or cold-rolled, and whether or not 


coated, coiled, or with rolled surface DALLCED sy yeecrs 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Plates of iron or steel, flanged or dished 

Bee EAN Hee AE aE Au ore wud), 4-0 teen ES per ton $5 .00 $8 .00 $15.00 
(©) Platesioliron orsteel, N-0.Dsa.. sae orien: 5 p.c. 15 p.e. 25 p.c. 


7 | Sheet or strip of iron or steel, corrugated or not, and 
whether or not with rolled surface pattern: 


(aeiot=rolledieeesartteet eerste oe ne 5 p.c. 10 p.c 20 p.c 
(b) Cold-rolled or cold-drawn.............+++. 5 p.c. 15 p.c 25 p.c 
(c) Coated with tin or vitreous enamel........ 10 p.c. 15 p.c 25 p.c 
(G)iConbedewauhezinchy ae yeaa eee ear: 12 DC. 15 p.c 25 p.c 
(G)B@oatedtmospare masons see oer aes Free 10 p.c 20 p.c 


(f) Hot- or ontds rolled, when imported by 

manufacturers of butts and hinges for use 

exclusively in the manufacture of butts and 

hinges, in their own factories............... Free 7% D.C. 10 p.c. 
(g) Hot- or cold-rolled, not more than -025 

inch in thickness, containing not less than 

2-90 per cent of silicon, coated or not, for 

use in the manufacture of electrical appara- 

PUG OLMALUS tMEeLeLOM iy saesle ciserele wlelalreialelaieiats Free Free 123 p.c. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(a) Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, not 
tempered or ground, nor further manu- 
factured than cut to shape, without indented 
edges, when imported for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of saws.................-- 

(b) Plate, sheet or strip ofiron or steel, hardened, 
tempered or ground, not further manu- 
factured than cut to shape, without indented 
edges, when imported for use exclusively in 
themanutacture ol saws.. se sees keener: 


Sheet or strip of iron or steel, coated with lead or with 
analloy of lead’and tin a... .catmeee ee. ese eee oe 


Strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, less than 
four inches in width, with rolled or milled edges, 
COBLEC OF NOU. « «xfs i bran los aecten Cane eee Oe ate 


Plates, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold- 
rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes or 
tubes, for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes 
OD LUDEG es avecacee SG hictee ote ee S ule sie Sete Oe eee eee 


Plate or sheet of iron or steel, rolled from ingots, 
blooms or slabs of Canadian origin, when imported 
by the manufacturer of the said ingots, blooms or 
SAS) occa utin Sees lginac a ene SO eto oe ee er 


(a) Railway rails of iron or steel, of any weight, or for 
any purpose, punched, drilled, or not............. 
(b) Fish plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie plates, of 
ITONIOL SbCClee es wonen) tae oe tee eee per ton 
(c) Rails (track) of iron or steel, other than railway 
rails, further manufactured than hot-rolled, with 
other sections, arched or not, welded thereto or 
TAO Direc, vietorsiasetela/ sterols stelevere ctalelersiererere stoteve sicteieiesteerarcrens 


Forgings of iron or steel, hollow, rough-machined or 
not, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; 
all other forgings, solid or otherwise, rough-turned 
or rough-machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or 


Provided: That shapes or sections, bars or rods, 
plate, sheet or strip, of iron or steel, when des- 
cribed in items 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 or 11 of the above 
schedule as ‘‘hot-rolled”’ or ‘‘cold-rolled’’, shall be 
so classifiable whether or not in condition as im- 
ported such shapes or sections, bars or rods, plate, 
sheet or strip have been subjected to such further 
processing as annealing, tempering, pickling, liming 
or polishing. 


355b | Metal alloy strip or tubing—not being such strip or 


tubing as accords with the Definition of ‘‘Steel’’, 
in Section 2(e) of the Customs Tariff—containing 
not less than thirty per cent by weight of nickel 
and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use 
ini Canadian manutactures.:.... + sees aera oe eee 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


5 p.c. 
$5.00 


Free 


5 p.c. 


Mosi- 

Favoured- General 
Nation Tariff 
Tariff 

Free 10 p.c. 
74 p.c. 15 p.c. 
Free 15 p.c. 
Free 15 p.c. 
10 p.e. 15 p.c. 
Free 20 p.c. 
10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
$7 .00 $8 .00 
12% p.c. 35 p.c. 
20 p.c. 30 p.c. 
Free 20 p.e. 


III. That Schedule B to the said Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 


therefrom the following drawback items, descriptions and amounts of customs 
duty subject to drawback thereunder: 1005, 1006, 1007, 1009, 1015, 1023, 1025, 
1027, 1045, 1045a, 1057, and by inserting the following drawback items, descrip- 
tions and amounts of customs duty subject to drawback thereunder in the said 
Schedule B: 
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\ 
eo ae a pix et 
é including Special Duty 
When Subject to Drawback or Dumping Duty) 


ae Goods 
Payable as Drawback 

ADO= || SStCCls aotatee Hore te elas ees take When used in the manufacture of 

CULO 7 anes cites eee nee 99 p.c. 

TOOOMEINS tool arans tetra s ccoe s acrerete's ss When used in the manufacture of files 60 p.c. 
1023 | Hot-rolled hexagon bars of| When used in the manufacture of 
iron or steel cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars of 

ATONIOT SUCO MI Atores 2h he een aN aE 60 p.c. 


H. B. McKINNON 
Chairman 


F, J. LEDUC 
Vice-Chairman 


W. W. BUCHANAN 
Member 
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INFORMATION REGARDING RECOMMENDED 
AND EXISTING DEFINITIONS AND TARIFF ITEMS 


It was inevitable that, in the discussions during public sittings of the pro- 
posals put forward by the five basic producers for revisions of the relevant items 
of the Customs Tariff, the related existing tariff items should serve as a “‘peg”’ 
whereon to hang the presentations of views, proand con. Only for such existing 
items were statistical data available; only for these, also, was there an adminis- 
trative ‘‘record of performance’’, reflecting the interpretation that had attached 
to various words and phrases during the past many years. All persons present 
were familiar with the items that had prevailed; many, on the other hand, were 
quite uncertain as to exactly what was meant by new wordings, new definitions, 
and new groupings, as suggested by the basic producers. ‘There was the further 
advantage that the use of existing items as the basis of discussion permitted 
advice and comment of officers of the Department of National Revenue (Customs 
and Excise), who were able to explain in person how these items had in the past 
been dealt with by them and their associates—a feature of the public sittings 
which was of the greatest value and for which the Board and its staff are grateful. 


On the pages which comprise the remainder of this Part (Part IV) of the 
Report, will be found explanatory notes regarding: 


(1) Each revised Definition, as now recommended by the Tariff Board; 
(2) Hach tariff ctem, as now recommended by the Tariff Board; and 


(3) Immediately following the notes on the recommended Definitions and 
tariff items, corresponding notes regarding each existing Definition or 
tariff item covered by the Board’s Terms of Reference. 


Notes on recommended Definitions and tariff items necessarily are non- 
historical in character. They seek to set forth (1) what revision in wording 
Gif any) is suggested, and why; (2) what rates of duty or duty-drawback are 
recommended, and why. 


The notes regarding existing Definitions and tariff items are explanatory of 
their scope and functioning in the past, together with information thereupon 
gleaned during the Board’s inquiry. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
DEFINITIONS, 
TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 118 


RECOMMENDED TARIFF DEFINITIONS 


(INTERPRETATION) 


2. (1) In this Act, and in any other Act relating to the Customs, 


(e) ‘Steel’? means any metal or combination of metals containing 50 
per cent or more, by weight, of iron; 


(t) ‘Plate’? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled product of 
any shape, of the following dimensions: more than eight inches but 
not more than 48 inches in width and 0-2300 inch or more in thick- 
ness; more than 48 inches in width and 0-1800 inch or more in 
thickness; 


(m) “Sheet” or “Strip”? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled 
product of any shape, of the following dimensions: ‘‘Sheet’’: 
more than 12 inches but not more than 48 inches in width and 
0: 2299 inch or less in thickness; more than 48 inches in width and 
0-1799 inch or less in thickness; ‘‘Strip’’: more than eight inches 
but not more than 12 inches in width and 0-2299 inch or less in 
thickness; eight inches or less in width and 0-2030 inch or less in 
thickness; 


The proposed new Definition (e), ‘‘Steel’’, replaces the existing Definition 
(e), ‘Iron’. The reason for this is that the proposed schedule of tariff items is 
so written that, where a product that is of iron (and not of steel) is referred to, 
it is described in specific terms (e.g.—‘‘cast iron’; “‘spongeiron’’). The proposed 
Definition (e), ‘Steel’, was approved by those attending the public hearings as 
being in accord with trade usage. 

The proposed revised Definitions (7), ‘‘Plate’’, and (m), “Sheet or Strip’, 
which are dimensional in terms, have been adopted as being the consensus of 
makers and users of steel, as expressed at the public hearings. It will be noted 
that, under the wording of proposed Definition (m), ‘‘Sheet or Strip’’, the former 
terms “hoop” and “band” formerly (c), have been deleted, as being no longer of 
significance in the language of the trade. 
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RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 1: PIG IRON AND SPONGE IRON 
l(a): Pig iron 
per ton $1.50 $2.50 $5.00 


_ It is recommended that the wording and rates of existing item 374 remain 
virtually unchanged. The only proposed modifications consist of dropping the 
“n.o.p.”” provision and of increasing the General tariff, to create a differential 
from the M.F.N. rate. It is felt that no useful purpose would be served by 
proposing further modifications, since imports have traditionally been negligible 
whereas Canada is a substantial exporter of pig iron. See note on existing item 


(b): Sponge iron 
Free Free Free 


It is recommended that no changes be made in either the wording or rates 
of duty applying to this item. Imports are insignificant. See note on existing 
item. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 2: INGOTS 


It is recommended that one new item, with two sub-items, replace the four 
sub-divisions of existing item 377. The proposed item, in addition to reducing 
the number of sub-divisions, has a much simplified wording. Recommended 
item No. 2 makes provision for: (a) ingots, n.o.p., and (b) ingots weighing 30,000 
pounds or more. The proposed item is as follows: 


2(a): Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
per ton Free $3.00 $9.00 


This sub-item would replace all of existing item 377 and parts of existing 
items 377a, 377b and 377c. Ingots can normally be utilized only by a basic 
steel producer or a forge shop. Since the five large basic steel producers make 
their own ingots, plus much of the relatively small tonnages required for forging 
operations, imports are usually restricted to sizes not made in Canada or to ingots 
for special purposes. In view of the limited volume of such imports, it is felt 
that there is no justification for increasing the existing M.F.N.rate. The General 
rate is revised in order to differentiate it from the M.F.N. rate. 


(b): Ingots of iron or steel, round, corrugated, weighing not less than 30,000 
pounds 
Free ; Free 5 p.c. 


This recommended sub-item is included to permit the free entry of ingots in 
sizes not produced for sale in Canada. Its inclusion was requested by certain 
Canadian producers of forgings; the basic steel producers did not vigorously 
oppose the proposal to create such an item. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 3: SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
3: Iron or steel, semi-finished, viz.: blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars: 


(a): For pressing or rolling into bars 


per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 
(b): For processing other than into bars 
Free 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 


This proposed item is intended to cover those rolled forms of steel, as named, 
which are recognizably in semi-finished form; that is, they require further 
processing before they become a finished product of the basic steel industry. 
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Sub-item (a), above, is a continuance in substance of existing item 377b 
(Free—Free—5 p.c.) under which certain “manufacturers of steel’’—notably 
one of the Canadian producers of specialty steels—have been importing ingots or 
billets, for further processing (chiefly into bars). It is recommended that this 
item be continued, but that the rates be amended to read: Free—$3.00—$5.00 
per ton. 

Sub-item (b) will cover certain forms (chiefly billets) which have in the past 
entered under such items as 377a, 377c, 377d, 377e, 378(a), 378(b), 378(c) and 
378(d). The B.P. rate is Free under several of these existing items; and existing 
M.F.N. rates have ranged from $3.00 per ton (about 4 p.c.) to $4.00 (about 5 
p.c.) on the larger billets but have been as high as 123 p.c. on bar-sized billets 
under item 378(d). The recommended rate of 5 p.c., M.F.N., is deemed to be 
sufficient for such semi-finished forms. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 4: SHAPES OR SECTIONS 


It is recommended that shapes and sections be dealt with under one item, 
sub-divided into four parts covering (1) sizes and shapes made in Canada, (2) 
wide-flange beams, (3) sizes and shapes not made in Canada, and (4) an end-use 
item for metal window sash. The details of the item are as follows: 


4: Shapes or sections of iron or steel, not further manufactured than hot- or 
cold-rolled: 


(a): Angles, beams, channels, tees, zees, or other shapes or sections, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 10:p.¢: 20 p.c. 

This sub-item is intended to deal with basic shapes or sections in sizes and 
shapes which are made in Canada. It is envisaged that a substantial proportion 
of the imports under existing items 388, 388a, 388b, 388c, 388e and 395 would 
enter under this item. The existing rates of duty for these basic forms range 
from Free to 5 p.c. under the B-P. tariff and from $3.00 per ton (2-5 p.c. ad 
ad valorem) to 12% p.c. under the M.F.N. The great bulk of imports enters, 
however, under item 388 (at rates of Free B.P. and $3.00 per ton M.F.N.) or 
under item 388b (at $4.00 B.P. and $7.00 M.F.N.—the latter about 5-6 p.c. 
valorem). While these rates on the heavier sizes may have been reasonable 
when the Canadian basic steel industry was producing only the smaller sizes of 
shapes, there is thought to be no longer a valid case for maintaining them, since 
Algoma Steel Corporation has been producing large structurals for some time. 
Furthermore, this company is at a geographic disadvantage in relation to many 
of its major markets for structural steels and the application of the existing rates 
of duty has added to this disadvantage. There would seem to be no justification 
for retaining rates of duty on shapes and sections at levels which are considerably 
below those prevailing on other primary rolled forms of steel. It is recommended, 
therefore, that such products be dutiable at the same rates as have been recom- 
mended for plate, bars and sheet or strip. 


(b): Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in depth 
per ton Free $5.00 $20.00 
Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in depth are not produced in Canada. 
More than 60 p.c. of total imports of shapes and sections consist of such wide- 
flange beams and because of the importance of these beams to industrial con- 
struction and the fact that all structural steels are frequently in short supply, 
it has been deemed advisable to recommend the rates proposed. 


(c): Angles more than six inches in length of either leg; beams more than 
18 inches in depth; channels more than 15 inches in depth; zees more 
than six inches in depth of any leg: all the foregoing when not made in 
Canada 

Free Free 10 p.c. 
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Shapes and sizes of the dimensions specified in this sub-item are not at present 
made in Canada and there was general agreement at the hearing that they might 
be admitted duty free. Under the proposed wording of this sub-item, when any 
one of the named shapes is produced in Canada, such shape would be classified 
under some other appropriate item. 


(d): Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, 
coated or not, not punched, drilled nor further manufactured, and 
similar material formed from hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, 
coated or not, when imported by manufacturers of metal window sash, 
casements or frames for use in the manufacture of such articles, in their 
own factories 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


It is recommended that this item be retained with its existing wording and 
rates of duty. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 5: BARS AND RODS 


It is recommended that bars and rods be classified under one item having 
four sub-divisions, as follows: 


5(a): Bars or rods of iron or steel, hot-rolled, plain or deformed, viz.: rounds, 
half-rounds, ovals, half-ovals, squares, round-cornered squares, hexagons, 
octagons or other multi-sided bars or rods; flats, 13/64 inch or more in 
thickness and eight inches or less in width 

DPsc: 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This sub-item would replace the provisions for bars under existing items 
377e, 377f, 378(a), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 379(c), 879(e). (An increasing pro- 
proportion of total imports of bars and rods now enters under item 378(c) at 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N.; or under item 378(d) at rates of Free 
B.P. and 124 p.c. M.F.N.). The rates applicable to imports under the remaining 
existing bar items are usually Free B.P. and well under 10 p.c. M.F.N. The 
recommended M.F.N. rate has been set at a level between the higher of the rates 
generally applying and the lower rates of various end-use items. It is thought 
that a duty at this level should eliminate any necessity for the continuation of 
many end-use items, would have the advantage of placing the producer in a 
position to know the exact level of his protection, and would result in a more 
equitable application of the tariff since it would apply more equally to all, thus 
minimizing discrimination among users. 


(b): Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in sub-item (a) of this item, cold- 

rolled or cold-drawn 
ie OE ssa ones 20.6: 

This sub-item would provide for the bulk of bars and rods now classifiable 
under tariff item 378(c). It is included in the proposed schedule in order to 
provide a differential in rating between the hot-rolled and the cold-rolled or cold- 
drawn product. Trade statistics indicate that Canada is largely self-sufficient 
in the types of bars which would enter under this proposed item. The rates on 
existing item 378(c) are 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c. 

(c): Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in sub-item (a) of this item, 
further processed than hot- or cold-rolled or cold-drawn, or otherwise 
processed 

5 p-.c. 15 p.e. 25 p.c. 

Sub-divisions (a) and (b) of this proposed item, being drawn in terms of 
hot-rolled or cold-processed products, sub-item (c) is intended to cover all other 
bars and rods, notably bars or rods which have been hammered or pressed 
(existing item 378(b) at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c.) or which have been reeled, 
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turned, ground, etc. (existing item 378(c) at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c.). Con- 
ceivably, it might in future include such bars or rods as may have entered formerly 
under tariff items 379(b), 379(c) or 379(e)—notes on which please see. The 
rates recommended provide, under the M.F.N. tariff only, a slight differential 
above those proposed for the cold-rolled product. The rates of duty on the two 
main items which would be deleted under this recommendation, namely 378(b) 
and (c), are 10 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. in the case of both items. On the 
other hand, the rates applicable to the two end-use items involved are Free under 
the B.P., and $2.75 and $3.50 M.F.N. (well under 5 p.c. ad valorem). Since the 
end-use items apparently are not being used extensively for the importation of 
bars or rods of the types described, it is felt reasonable that these items should 
be deleted and that all such imports should enter at uniform rates, which are 
lower than those at present in force for the main items. In this manner, com- 
pensation is provided for the removal of the end-use items, while at the same time 
the domestic steel producer is in a better position to know his effective protection. 


(d): Rods of iron or steel, in the coil, not more than -375 inch in diameter, when 
imported by manufacturers of wire for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of wire, in their own factories 


per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 


Provision is made for retention of this item in the proposed schedule because 
of the strong case presented for its retention by independent wire manufacturers. 
They pointed out at the public hearings that it has been increasingly difficult 
for them to obtain supplies of wire rods; furthermore, their domestic suppliers of 
rods (the basic steel producers) are also their competitors in the production of 
finished wire. Although the steel producers have made substantial tonnages of 
wire rods available to them, the other wire producers have not been able to obtain 
sufficient to meet their needs, and have had to import sizeable tonnages of rods 
from abroad. If this latter source of supply did not remain open to them, they 
feared that their operations would be curtailed. In the light of these circum- 
stances, it is felt that, if existing item 379(d) were not continued, considerable 
injury might result to a number of wire and nail producers in Canada. It is 
therefore recommended that this item be continued and that the rates be as 
proposed. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 6: PLATES 


It is recommended that one plate item, with three sub-items, should replace 
the numerous existing items dealing with imported plate. The bulk of imports 
entering under existing plate items will be classifiable under recommended item 


6(a), to read as follows: 


6(a): Plates of iron or steel, not further manufactured than hot- or cold-rolled, . 
and whether or not coated, coiled, or with rolled surface pattern 


OF. ¢. 10 p.c. 205D.c. 


It is envisaged that this sub-item would cover most of the plate of the types 
now entering under existing items 380(a), (b), (c) if curved, and (d); 383(a), 
(b), (c), (d), (e), and (f); 385 and 385a; and 386(a). 

The recommended item eliminates distinctions with respect to width of plate 
which have existed in the tariff for many years. When only the narrower widths 
were rolled in Canada, it had been felt desirable to provide for the entry of wider 
plate at reduced rates. Canadian steel producers now have facilities to roll 
plate to approximately 100 inches in width; and as the greater part of demand is 
for lesser widths, it is felt that no purpose would be served by simply altering the 
width limitations as set forth in existing items 380(a) and (b). There are sugges- 
tions that new plate mills are to be installed in the near future which will roll 
plate in even greater widths than 100 inches. 
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The proposed rates of duty strike a compromise among the various effective 
existing rates, which for the most part are Free under the B.P. tariff and which 
range from about 3-5 p.c. to 123 p.c., M.F.N. Because of price increases of steel 
in recent years, a steadily increasing proportion of plate has been classified under 
item 385 (plate valued at not less than 5 cents per pound) at 12} p.c. M.F.N. 
While certain existing M.F.N. rates for coated steel range as high as 174 DC. 1b 18 
understood that relatively little plate is coated, and none by the basic steel 
producers. 

One important end-use item (386(a) ), which deals with plate, is eliminated. 
It is felt, however, that the recommended rates should not create problems for 
the beneficiaries of existing item 386(a), since the proposed rates are moderate 
and since most sizes of plate can be obtained from domestic suppliers in times of 
normal demand and supply. 


(b): Plates of iron or steel, flanged or dished 
per ton $5.00 $8.00 $15.00 

This recommended sub-item is intended to replace that portion of existing 
item 380(c) dealing with flanged or dished plate. These forms of steel are not 
produced in Canada by basic steel producers and normally must be imported 
by steel fabricators, particularly in the larger sizes, for incorporation into pressure 
vessels, etc. The recommended rates of duty would permit the importation of 
these important components for pressure vessels at rates considerably reduced 
from those at present in effect. 

This sub-item is intended to serve as a so-called “basket item’’. It reads 
as follows: 


(c): Plates of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


Plates not admissible under other items would be classified here, if recog- 
nizable as ‘‘plates’’. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 7: SHEET OR STRIP 


It is recommended that one new tariff item replace the more than twenty- 
five existing items or sub-items which provide for the importation of sheet or 
strip. In this manner it is possible to eliminate the numerous obsolete and 
complex provisions in existing items which make meaningless distinctions based 
on thickness of metal, on values which have lost all their intended significance, 
and on purposeless divisions between sheet and strip, band or hoop. The one 
recommended item is sub-divided into seven parts, dealing with sheet or strip: 
(a) hot-rolled, (b) cold-rolled, (c) coated with tin or enamel, (d) coated with zine, 
(e) coated, n.o.p., (f) for the manufacture of butts or hinges, and (g) silicon steel. 
The specific wordings are as follows: 


7: Sheet or strip of iron or steel, corrugated or not, and whether or not with rolled 
surface pattern 


(a): Hot-rolled 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This one sub-section would replace many of the provisions in existing items 
381(a), 381(b), 382(a), 382(b), 383(g), 385, 385a, 386(c), (d), (e), (f), @), @), (&), 
(m) (ii), (n), (p), 386b, and 377e. The rates of duty applicable to this very con- 
siderable number of items vary greatly and range in toto from Free to 20 p.c._ It 
is possible nevertheless, to make certain distinctions in the levels of existing rates: 
for example, the B.P. rates on the more important items range from Free to 5 
or 74 p.c., while the M.F.N. rates range from the equivalent of about 6 p.c. to 
20 p.c. The rates applicable to the end-use items are usually appreciably lower, 
most of the B.P. rates being Free, with a number of the M.F.N. rates also being 
Free and only two being over 10 p.c. Imports under the existing main items are 
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many times greater than those under the end-use items. In considering new rates 
of duty, it was felt that if at all possible it would be desirable to arrive at one set 
of rates which would apply to practically all imports. Imports are decreasing in 
relation to Canadian production and there is no sound argument for increasing 
rates above their present overall levels. The rates recommended are therefore 
a compromise, being somewhat below those applying to the main items but above 
many of the end-use rates. The result is a tariff which does not substantially 
change the overall protection for the basic steel producers but is sufficiently 
moderate to justify a recommendation to delete most end-use items, thus spread- 
ing the duty more equitably among consumers. 


(b): Cold-rolled or cold-drawn 
pc: I>" pie: 25 p.c. 


This sub-item would replace certain of the provisions of existing items 381 (a), 
381(b), 382(c), 382(d), 383(g), 385a, 386(b), (d), (e), @), @, G), Us), @), Gm) Q), 
(0), (p), (u), and 377e. The greater part of present imports enters under item 
381(a) at rates of 74 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. An extensive list of end-use 
items (the 386 series) provides for importations at reduced rates for use in specific 
applications; such rates are without exception Free B.P. and generally 10 p.c. 
or less, M.F.N. 

Imports of cold-rolled steel have diminished greatly in recent years, while 
domestic output has expanded. The rates proposed are thought to be a reason- 
able compromise between the existing rates on the main items and those applying 
to the many end-use items. 


(c): Coated with tin or vitreous enamel 
10 p.c. Lome? 25 D.c. 


This item would replace existing items 383(a), (b), (f) and, in part, 383(g). 
The M.F.N. rate on tinplate would remain at its present level while the B.P. 
rate would be reduced to 10 p.c. Imports have been very small. Since these 
coating operations are carried on in Canada, the first by the basic steel producers, 
it is felt that the existing rates, with moderate revision, are appropriate. 


(d): Coated with zinc 
x p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This sub-item will cover such galvanized sheet or strip as has entered in the 
past under item 383(c) at 74 p.c., 174 p.c. and 20 p.c.; in part under item 383(g) 
at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c.; and under two end-use items, viz.: 386(0), at 
Free, 73 p.c. and 7% p.c. and 386(s), at Free, 74 p.c. and 20 p.c. The two latter 
have related specifically to electro-galvanized sheet or strip; under the proposed 
sub-item (d), above, no differentiation is made as regards the method by which, 
the zinc has been applied. 


(e): Coated, n.o.p. 
Free 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This recommended section is intended to deal with any coated sheet or strip 
except those which are tinplated, galvanized or coated with vitreous enamel. It 
would replace a number of provisions at present embodied in existing items 
383(d), (e), (g), and 386(d), (f), (j). The recommended rates for this item are 
very similar to those proposed for uncoated sheet and strip. The reason for this 
relationship is that such coatings (as paint) as are applied in Canada do not 
advance the metal greatly beyond the rolling stage. On the other hand, many 
of the other more complicated coatings are not applied in Canada and the product 
must be imported. There are, therefore, sound reasons for not recommending 
tates greater than those applying to hot- or cold-rolled steel. 
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(f): Hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by manufacturers of butts and 
hinges for use exclusively in the manufacture of butts and hinges, in 
their own factories 


Free 7% p.c. LOGpic: 


This recommended item would replace existing items 386(b) and (u). 
In view of the difficulties being experienced by the beneficiaries of the existing 
items, it is felt that this classification should be retained at the rates shown. 
See note on existing items. 


(g): Hot- or cold-rolled, not more than -025 inch in thickness, containing 
not less than 2-90 per cent of silicon, coated or not, for use in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus or parts therefor 


Free Free 12% p.c. 


This recommended item is identical with existing item 385c. Silicon sheets 
of the silicon content prescribed are produced in Canada, chiefly in the narrower 
widths of sheet, but for certain uses (e.g., electrical) such sheets frequently bear 
an insulating coating, said not to be available from domestic mills. Retention 
of the sub-item would appear to be warranted. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 8: SAW STEEL 


8(a): Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, not tempered or ground, nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 


Free Free LOip:¢. 


This recommended item is a continuance in substance of existing item 386(g) ; 
and in terms, of existing item ex-386(g). As explained in the note on existing 
item 386(g) (which see), the wording of the ‘“‘ex’’ item has been adopted, for the 
reason that it is bound in the GATT Schedule. 

The note on existing item 386(g) reviews the evidence presented during the 
inquiry, which summarized is: No saw steel is made in Canada, nor is any likely 
to be made in the foreseeable future. This applies to both the non-tempered 
and tempered product. No sound reason was advanced for deletion of this 
particular end-use item. 


(b): Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hardened, tempered or ground, not 
further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 


Free 5 De: 15 p.c. 


This recommended item is a continuance in substance of existing item 386(h) ; 
and in terms, of existing item ex-386(h). As explained in the note on existing 
item 386(h), the wording of the ‘‘ex’”’ item has been adopted, for the reason that 
it is bound in the GATT Schedule. 

In respect of both recommended items 8(a) and (b), the reference to ‘‘hoop”’ 
and ‘“‘band” has been dropped, in accordance with the terminology applied 
throughout the proposed Schedule. 

No tempered, hardened or ground saw steel is made in Canada; nor is such 
steel likely to be made in the near future. No sound reason was advanced for 
deletion of this particular end-use item. See note on existing items 386(g) and 


(h). 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 9: TERNE PLATE 


9: Sheet or strip of iron or steel, coated with lead or with an alloy of lead and tin 
Free Free 15 p.c. 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 386e which has 
borne rates of Free, 5 p.c. and 15 p.c. The wording has been revised slightly to 
conform with that which had prevailed in Drawback Items 1045 and 1045a. 

The note on existing item 386e states rather fully the situation in Canada 
from the standpoint of the basic steel industry, on the one hand, and the users 
of terne plate, on the other. Since there is no prospect of the product being 
made in Canada in the near future, there is no reason for discontinuing this 
provision in the tariff. Moreover, in the light of certain other changes in rates 
that are recommended, (particularly the cancellation of Drawback Items 1045 
and 1045a) the Board has deemed it advisable to recommend that terne plate, 
in so far as concerns the M.F.N. tariff, be accorded the rate shown. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 10: ROLLED-EDGE STRIP 


10: Strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, less than four inches in width, with 
rolled or milled edges, coated or not 


Free Free Ld, pre, 


This is a proposed new item. The imports probably to be classified there- 
under may have been entered in the past under some ten or more existing tariff 
items—i.e., almost all items in the schedules in which the word “‘strip” has 
appeared. Strip of this width with rolled or milled edges is not made in Canada. 
A good deal of what has been imported in the past has been for applications for 
which a raw-edge strip could not be used (e.g., for cooperage purposes: under 
existing items 384a and 386(q)); more and more, various industries are using 
strip under four inches, and more and more frequently the demand is for strip 
with a finished edge and, frequently, for a coated strip. The B.P. rates on strip, 
under existing items, vary from Free to 123 p.c.; the M.F.N. rates, from Free to 
225 p.c. By reason of generally-increased (and increasing) prices of steel, much 
of the strip that will be covered by the recommended item has been becoming 
classifiable under item 385 at Free, 124 p.c. and 15 p.c. The new rating 
recommended is believed by the Board to be in the interest of Canadian industry 
in general. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 11: STEEL FOR PIPES 


11: Plates, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of pipes or tubes, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
pipes or tubes 


Free 10 p.c. 15°p.¢, 


This recommended item provides for the basic raw material (with the excep- 
tion of billets) of the pipe and tube industry. Rates formerly applicable to 
steel for this use were: 


Bessemer billets—Item 377d, at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

Other billets for seamless pipes—Under various items, but with 99 p.c. 
drawback (hence, Free). 

Skelp, so-called—Item 384, at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

Cold-rolled strip—Item 386(r), at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

The proposed item provides for an increase in duty (from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c.) 
under the M.F.N. Tariff on all flat-rolled steel for making pipes or tubes, whether 
hot-rolled or cold-rolled. So-called skelp is not substantially different from hot- 
rolled sheet or plate; and the Board sees no reason why pipe-material, flat-rolled, 
should bear a lower rate than is being recommended in respect of the comparable 
hot-rolled products, such as plate, sheet or strip. Such billets for pipes or tubes 
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as entered formerly under tariff item 377d (Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c.) or under 
Drawback Item 1028 (99 p.c.) will remain dutiable for the most part under 
recommended item No. 3(b) (Free—5 p.c.—10 p.c.). 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 12: SPECIALTY STEEL 


12: Plate or sheet of iron or steel, rolled from ingots, blooms or slabs of Canadian 
origin, when imported by the manufacturer of the said ingots, blooms or 
slabs 


Free Free 20 p.c. 


This is a continuance in substance of existing item 385b, the note on which 
gives such information as was available at the time of the Board’s inquiry. As 
that note explains, item 385b was created by Order in Council in 1955; it 
permitted the Canadian producer of specialty steel, notably so-called stainless 
steel, to export his ingots, etc., to have these rolled into sheet or plate of widths 
greater than possible with his own facilities, and to import the processed forms 
resulting therefrom (chiefly, plate and wide sheet). 

It will be seen that, in re-wording the item, the phrase ‘“‘of a class or kind 
not made in Canada” has been deleted; and that changes in the rates of duty 
have been recommended. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 13: STEEL RAILS © 


13(a): Railway rails of iron or steel, of any weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
drilled, or not 


5pic, 10 p.c- 20 p.c. 


This item continues in effect, as regards wording, existing item 387, the note 
on which please see. It will in future cover such imports of grooved or girder 
rails (for electric tramway use) as have been classifiable in the past, at rates of 
Free, $7.00 and $7.00, under tariff item 387c, the deletion of which is now 
recommended. See note on existing item 387c. 

In the opinion of the Board, the rolling of steel rails is not essentially different 
(if at all) from the rolling of such related primary steels as structurals, plate, etc. 
For that reason, there would seem to be no reason why the same rates of duty 
should not apply. Therefore, it is recommended that the specific duty heretofore 
applicable to item 387 be replaced by the ad valorem rates shown above. 


(b): Fish plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie plates, of iron or steel 
per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 387a, unchanged 
as to rates of duty and amended in wording solely by the deletion of “railway ties”’ 
(of iron or steel). Steel ties appear to have been used very little, if at all, in 
Canadian railroad construction or maintenance. See the note on existing item 
387a. 


(c): Rails (track) of iron or steel, other than railway rails, further manu- 
factured than hot-rolled, with other sections, arched or not, welded 
thereto or not 


Free 123 p.c. 35 p.c. 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 388g, the note on 
which please see for information in detail. No changes in wording or in rates of 
duty are recommended. 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 14: CERTAIN FORGINGS 


14: Forgings of iron or steel, hollow, rough-machined or not, not less than 
12 inches in internal diameter; all other forgings, solid or otherwise, rough- 
turned or rough-machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or more 

DiDAc: 20 p.c. 30 p.c. 

This recommended item is, in essence, existing tariff item 392a, which bears 
rates of Free, 15 p.c. and 30 p.c. The words in the latter ‘in any degree of 
manufacture’ have been deleted as being ambiguous in their context and some- 
what difficult of administration. 

The note on existing item 392a explains not only the operation of the 
existing item but outlines the arguments pro and con that were entered at the 
sittings by the domestic manufacturers who forge heavy ingots of their own 
pouring, and by the representative of the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
After full consideration of the information elicited at the inquiry, the Board 
recommends the change in rates indicated above. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 355b: METAL ALLOYS 


355b: Metal alloy strip or tubing—not being such strip or tubing as accords 
with the Definition of ‘Steel’, in Section 2(e) of the Customs Tariff— 
containing not less than thirty per cent by weight of nickel and twelve 
per cent by weight of chromium, for use in Canadian manufactures 


Free Free 20 p.c. 


The purpose of the amended wording is to ensure that such metal alloy strip 
or tubing as is essentially steel-alloy strip or tubing will hereafter be regarded 
as falling within the tariff item grouping intended to cover alloyed steel strip 
and alloyed steel tubing. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1005 


1005: Steel, when used in the manufacture of cutlery. ..Drawback of 99 p.c. 

Existing Drawback Item 1005 provides for drawback of duties of 99 p.c. 
on steel used in the manufacture of cutlery or stove trimmings. In the light of 
the situation outlined in the note on existing item 1005 (which see), the Board is 
recommending that such drawback in future be at the same rate (99 p.c.) but 
that the same apply only in respect of cutlery. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1009 


1009: Steel, when used in the manufacture of files... Drawback of 60 p.c. 

As a consequence of the information put on record at the public sittings, as 
reflected in the note on existing Drawback Item 1009, the Board recommends the 
continuance of a drawback of 60 p.c., restricted, however, to steel used in the 
manufacture of files. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1023 


1023: Hot-rolled hexagon bars of iron or steel, when used in the manufacture of 
cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars of iron or steel. .. Drawback of 60 p.c. 

As explained in the note on existing Drawback Items 1023 and 1025, 
Bessemer hexagons are not produced in Canada. The existing drawback of 
99 p.c. on imports of Bessemer hexagons under item 1025 has become inoperative 
because of the fact that the price of such hexagons has risen beyond four cents 
per pound. At present, therefore, only Drawback Item 1023 is of any value to 
the cold-rolling and cold-drawing industry. 

Under the Board’s recommendations, the M.F.N. rate on cold-rolled bars 
will drop from 20 p.c. to 123 p.c.; and on cold-drawn bars, from 20 p.c. to 123 p.c. 
It is prepared to recommend continuance of Drawback Item 1023, at a rate of 
60 p.c. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
DEFINITIONS, 

TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS EXISTING AT DATE OF REPORT 


Reference No. 118 


EXISTING TARIFF DEFINITIONS 


Interpretation 


2. (1) In this Act, and in any other Act relating to the Customs, 


(c) “hoop, band and strip’? when applied to iron or steel mean flat forms 
not more than fourteen inches in width and less than 0-1875 inch in 
thickness; 


(e) “iron’’ includes ‘‘steel”’; 

(z) ‘plate’ when applied to iron or steel means a rectangle, circle or sketch 
as cut in a plate mill, more than fourteen inches in width and 0-1875 
inch or more in thickness, with variations from such thickness not 
exceeding 0-015 inch; 

(k) ‘rolled iron” or ‘‘rolled steel’? means iron or steel hot rolled only; 


(m) “sheet”? when applied to iron or steel means a rectangle more than 
fourteen inches in width and less than a plate in thickness. 


Of the above five Definitions relating to iron or steel: 

Those designated by the letters (c), (i) and (m) have been retained in 
revised form (see notes on proposed Definitions) ; 

Those designated by the letters (e) and (k) have been recommended for 
deletion as being not in accord with the new Definitions or with the nomenclature 
of the proposed tariff schedule. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


— BTL t EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 355b: METAL ALLOYS 
355b: Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than thirty per cent by 
weight of nickel and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use in 
Canadian manufactures 
Free Free 20 p.c. 

This item came under review (although not in the Terms of Reference) 
because alloys essentially of steel (and, hence, more properly classifiable with the 
Tron and Steel group) enter thereunder. The note on the proposed amended 
item is self-explanatory. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 374: PIG IRON 


374: Pig iron, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5011 and 5012) 
per ton $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 

This is the only item in the Tariff which refers specifically to pig iron. Pig 
iron may enter, of course, under various end-use items (notably item 442) but 
statistics as to imports are available only as regards items 374 and 442. 

Item 374 was last revised in 1930, and then only as regards number and 
wording. 

Production: Canada has for many years been virtually self-sufficient as 
regards pig iron for both steel-furnace and foundry uses. The production in 
1954 amounted to more than 2,000,000 tons and in 1955 to 3,213,764 tons. 

Imports: Historically, negligible. In 1954, about 20,000 tons and in 1955, 
14,218 tons, the United States being chief supplier. 

Exports: Fairly substantial, and entirely to the United States: 203,000 tons 
in 1954 and 255,592 tons in 1955. Algoma Steel was the exporter. 

Ad valorem equivalent of duties paid on imports from the United States: 

1954: dutiable (item 374)....3-4 p.c. 
1955: dutiable (item 374)....3-5 p.c. 

On small imports from other countries, notably the United Kingdom and 
Spain, the ad valorem incidence ranged in 1954 from 3 p.c. to 7 p.c. 

No change was suggested by the applicant companies respecting the free 
entry of pig iron under sueh items as item 442. 

U.S.A. Duty: 60 cents per ton. 

Bound Rates: Neither the B.P. nor the M.F.N. rate is bound under GATT. 

Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to existing items. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1(a). 

Relative to the request of the basic producers for ad valorem rates of 5 p.c. 
10 p.c. and 10 p.c., no objection was expressed at the Inquiry by users, provided 
that the ad valorems that might be substituted have no more incidence than that 
of the specific duties as of today. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 376: SPONGE IRON 


376: Sponge iron—(s.c. 5024) 
Free Free Free 
This item was inserted in the Tariff in 1930, rated as at present. 
Production: Not recorded, if any. 
~ Imports: In 1954, 118 tons valued at $14,005, all from the United States. 
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Exports: Nil. 
Sponge iron has not lived up to the promises of 1930 but there is reason to 
believe that it may yet become a factor of some importance to the steel industry. 


Bound Rates: Bound Free to the United Kingdom (GATT note); 
Bound Free to Sweden (Annecy). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1(b). 
The basic producers withdrew their request for a change in this item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377: INGOTS, N.O.P. 


377: Ingots, of iron or steel, n.o.p.—(s.c. portion of 5022) 
per ton $1.50 $3.00 $3.00 


This item, at one time intended to be the main and substantive tariff item 
for ingots, was last revised in 1930, when it was rated as at present. 


Production: Amounted in 1954 to 3,113,791 tons, practically all of which 
was retained, for further processing, in the basic mills where it was produced. 
In 1955, the corresponding figure for Canadian production was 4,441,743 tons. 


Imports: Government statistics do not show the tonnage or value of imports 
under this item, per se. Statistical classification 5022 covers not only such 
ingots as were dutiable under tariff item 377, but also a range of somewhat 
similar basic forms (cogged ingots, blooms, etc.) imported under item 377c (q.v.) 
for making into forgings. As the rates on item 377c are quite different (Free, 
$3.00, $3.00) it is not possible to determine precisely either the value per ton of the 
ingots, n.o.p. or the ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected thereon. Under 
the joint-classification 5022, imports, entirely from the United States, were as 
follows: 


1954 1955 
TONS: ive eg te eee eee ae 1,079 1,114 
Dts ek Sin ite | Eee Re ReEn iat 115,151 135 , 964 


The average value of the grouped-imports was, in 1954, $106 per ton and in 
1955, $122 per ton. 


Exports: Not too much attention should be paid to the figures shown in 
Appendix B regarding exports of ingots from Canada. This country is not an 
exporter of ingots in any real sense—indeed, a considerable portion of such small 
exports as may be recorded in any year comprises Canadian-produced ingots 
which are exported (to the United States) and, after rolling, re-imported for 
further processing in the mills where they were poured. 


Ad valorem equivalents: For what this figure is worth, since it covers two 
completely different yet inseparable groups of forms, the ad valorem equivalent 
of imports from the United States, under import classification 5022, was in 
1954 about 2-8 p.c. and in 1955, 2-4 p.e. 


U.S.A. Duties: On the group of basic forms similar to ingots, it would appear 
that the United States duty varies from about 8 p.c. to about 12% p.c. (depending 
frequently upon the alloyed content, if any). 

Bound Rates Item 377: No rates bound. 

Item 377c: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at $3.00 (at request of the 
United Kingdom). 
Alloy-surtax: The existing alloy surtax applies to item 377, but not to item 
377c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 2(a), (b). 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377a: BLOOMS, ETC. 


377a: Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., sheet bars, of iron or steel, 
by whatever process made, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5020) 
per ton $2.50 $4.50 $4.50 
GATT 4.00 
This item was intended to cover the general run of imports of the most 
primary forms other than the “ingots, n.o.p.”” covered by item 377. 
Production: See note under existing item 377. 


Imports: Under statistical classification 5020. 


1954 1955 
ex US AGW Langs BORIS Aha L) SYNE 1,691 403 
et tae 7 OAS 172 ,288 43,750 
OR) EE, SE ILS Ponser «BOM e. 102 52 
bred WARE ids Md: 38 ,439 15,181 


The value, per ton, on imports in 1954 from United States was $102; from 
United Kingdom over $375. 


Exports: See note under existing item 377. 
Ad valorem equivalents: 


1954 1955 
CORO ole ao a ous 4 on kols areee 3°9 p.c 3:7 p.c 
Cae RE te eS a yy ko ek kos 1 D.C 9 p.c 


U.S.A. Duties: See note under existing item 377. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $2.50 (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $4.00 to U.S.A. 


Alloy-suriax: The alloy-surtax under item 389 at present applies. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377b: INGOTS, ETC. 


377b: Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p., of iron or steel, valued 
at not less than three cents per pound, when imported by manufacturers 
of steel for use exclusively in the manufacture of steel, in their own fac- 
tories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5021) 
Free Free 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1930, when it was rated as at present. 


Production: No precise data available as regards ingots, etc., valued by the 
pound. See general production data under note on item 377. 


Imports: 1954 1955 
CkOU DAN. 5h) PLONS: Ad. Fcveey 1,659 2,182 
5m oS. 405 ,000 stor) mG 
@xpbe oun a VOUS: pean 999 —— 
Smal (ps Bete 60 ,629 —— 
CxO LAIN Tesi. ce: BEL oe Negligible — 


Exports: See note on existing item 377. 

The import data above reveal that the average value per ton of imports ex 
United States in 1954 was over $240 and in 1955, $300; ex Belgium, in 1954, 
about $60. Increases in recent years in steel generally have been such that, to 
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the extent that the importers (i.e., ‘manufacturers of steel’’) can qualify for re- 
course to this item, more and more of the total imports they require or seek to 
secure have become eligible for entry under this end-use classification. This is 
the item under which Vanadium Alloys Steel, Canada, imports its specialty— 
steel ingots or billets, for conversion in Canada into poundage-bars, dutiable at 
present under the M.F.N. Tariff at 123 p.c. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not at present apply to item 377b. 
Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


At the public hearing, the validity of the ‘‘not less than 3 cents per pound”’ 
qualification was questioned, in view of present day values. Almost all steel, 
including carbon steel of all grades and qualities, is today worth more than three 
cents per pound. Hence, it was claimed by the basic producers (of both carbon 
and specialty steels) that an item which, when created, had been intended to 
cover expensive so-called ‘“‘poundage steels” (very little, if any, of which were 
being produced in Canada in 1930, at last revision) was now—solely by reason 
of increases in values—applying to the imports of more and more ranges, kinds 
and types of steel, thus removing from the domestic producer any tariff protection 
on much of the steel he does and can produce. In this connection, it must be 
borne in mind that probably not more than ten or twelve firms in Canada would 
be recognized by the Customs authorities as being ‘“‘manufacturers of steel’’. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377c: FORGING INGOTS 


377c: Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p., of iron or steel, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, when imported by manufacturers of 
forgings for use exclusively in the manufacture of forgings, in their own 
oe under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. portion of 
5022 


per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 


This is an end-use item, involving a class-or-kind distinction; by far the 
most important item in the entire group covered by the item is “ingots’’. 


Production: See note under existing item 377. 


Imports: CARIES ‘6 “ sey Whe 
Exports: te ae “ “ Vise $5 
Ad valorem equivalents: “ sc “6 
GSA. Duties a “ “ CaP acd 


Bound Rates: The B.P. rate is bound to the United Kingdom under the note 
accompanying GATT (Geneva). The M.F.N. rate is bound at $3.00 (Geneva) 
at request of the United Kingdom. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present to item 377c. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


P As the item now stands, the Customs authorities have to administer the 

class or kind” provision therein on the basis of such criteria as they deem 
appropriate; these might be considerations of weight, cross-section, internal or 
external diameter, etc. Since import data re tonnages and values of the goods 
entered thereunder are not segregated statistically, it is not possible to arrive at 
any precise conclusion as to the trade represented by the tariff item; hence, 
ad valorem equivalents of the M.F.N. duty of $3.00 per ton are not ascertainable. 
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Certain of the basic producers—notably Dosco and Dofasco—themselves 
forge some of their ingots into heavy forgings. Canada Foundries and Forgings, 
with plants at Brockville and Welland, make heavy forgings from (heavy) 
ingots weighing 20,000 pounds or more; ingots of this size, it contended, (while 
poured in Canada by Dosco and by Algoma for their own use) were not available 
commercially. For this reason, Canada Foundries and Forgings not only op- 
posed cancellation of existing item 377c but urged the creation of a new item, to 
cover “forging ingots, round, corrugated, weighing not less than 20,000 (or even 
30,000) pounds” on a duty-free basis. This request, while not welcomed by the 
basic group, was not wholly rejected by them at the public hearings. 

Finished forgings enter for the most part under: 


Tem 18920 0 1..%.« 173 p.c. 277 D.C, 30 p.c. 
225 p.c. 
Item 392a..... Free SSID 38 30 p.c. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377d: BESSEMER BILLETS 


377d: Billets of steel of Bessemer quality, when imported by manufacturers of 
seamless steel tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of seamless 
tubes, in their own factories—(s.c. 5019) 


Free 5 p.c. DDC: 

The use of Bessemer billets in the making of seamless tubes has almost 
disappeared and the history of the above item over the past decade or more is 
evidence of that fact. 

Production: Not available. 

Imports: Nil in 1954; nil in 1955. 

Exports: Nil. 

U.S.A. Duties: See note on items 377 and 377a. 

Bound Rates: No bound rates. 

Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 3(b). 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377e: WROUGHT IRON FORMS 


377e: Wrought or puddled iron in the form of billets, bars, rods, sheets, strips 
or plates 
Free (B.P. rate only) 


General Note: This item, created in 1932 at the request of the United King- 
dom, is inoperative and has been so for years. No imports; no production 
commercially; no bound margins; no request for continuance. If deleted, any 
particular form of wrought iron would fall under the substantive item for that 
form: e.g., wrought iron bars would be “bars”. This will apply throughout the 
Schedule. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377f: ROUNDS AND SQUARES 


377f: Bars or rods, of iron or steel, hot rolled, viz.:— 
Rounds over 42 inches in diameter and squares over 4 inches 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
GATT 6.00 


This item was inserted in the Customs Tariff in 1937; it brought into force 
a concession in the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1937—the 
elimination of duty and binding of free entry under the B.P. The M.F.N. rate 
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was bound at $7.00 in the Canada-United States Agreement of 1938. The 
larger sizes of rounds and squares were not produced in Canada at the time of 
these Agreements and it was intended that the concessions would permit their 
entry at reduced rates of duty. 


Production: Not separately recorded. 


Imports: Usually have ranged between one and two thousand tons per 
annum; about 3 p.c. of total bar and rod imports. Since 1953 imported tonnages 
have declined each year. The United States has supplied over 70 p.c. with the 
United Kingdom shipping most of the balance—472 tons in 1955. 


Exports: Nil. 


Ad valorem equivalent: In 1955 this amounted to approximately 4:4 p.c. 
on imports from the United States. 


U.S.A. Duties: It would appear that these vary from 8 to 13-5 p.c. with 
additional duties if specified alloying metals are present. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at $6.00 per,ton to Benelux (Geneva) 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


At the public hearing, representatives of the Canadian basic steel producers 
confirmed that this item had been inserted into the Tariff at a time when the 
larger sizes of rounds and squares were not produced in Canada. They stated 
that larger sizes are now being made in Canada and recommended that this 
item be deleted. The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended 
that rates of $4.25 per ton B.P. and $7.00 M.F.N. apply. These are the rates 
currently in force re item 378(a). The proposal to delete this item was not 
opposed by domestic users, either at the public hearing or in briefs submitted 
to the Board. The representative of the British Iron and Steel Federation 
pointed out that imports from the United Kingdom were small and stated that 
they were complementary to Canadian production. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 378: BARS AND RODS 


Item 378 is the parent item in the Customs Tariff under which bars and rods 
are classified. Its four sub-divisions describe bars and rods on the basis of 
method of production and of processing.. For many years, most imports entered 
under 378(a)—hot-rolled—but the major part of bar and rod imports now enter 
under other sub-divisions and, in particular, under 378(d), which provides for 
hot-rolled bars or rods valued at 4 cents or more per pound. Price increases in 
recent years have priced most bars at over 4 cents and left only a small residue 
under 378(a). Item 878 also embraces lightweight billets in bar sizes. The 
divisions of item 378 are as follows: 


378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard:—(s.c. 5071) 
(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, n.o.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 
This item was last revised in 1930, when the rates were identical with those 
currently in force. 


Production: Total production of hot-rolled bars and sections was 528,521 
tons in 1954 and 708,494 tons in 1955. Production of wire rods amounted to 
an additional 275,121 and 357,775 tons. 
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Imports: The volume of imports under this item has decreased steadily in 
post-war years. In 1955 they amounted to 1,831 tons, about -3 p.c. of domestic 
production. ‘This trend reflects the steadily increasing price of bars and rods, 
which are no longer classified under item 378(a) once their value reaches 4 cents 
per pound. The upturn in imports under this item in 1954 reflects the depressed 
prices in that year. Imports have been from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Benelux. 


Exports: These have shown substantial fluctuation. This reflects the fact 
that Canadian steel producers do not normally promote sustained commercial 
export sales; rather shipments abroad are usually on the basis of special 
arrangements. 

1948 1950 1952 1954 


fons.,......, 49,044 15,615 30 , 563 5 , 204 


Ad valorem equivalents: In 1955 the ad valorem equivalent of imports from 
the United States was approximately 10 p.c. There were no imports from 
British countries in 1955; in 1954 the B.P. rate was the equivalent of 5-4 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duties: Range from 8 to 13-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Item 389 provides for the application of a 5 p.c. surcharge to 
imports under item 378(a), if they contain certain specified alloying metals. 
However, imports under 378(a) are limited to bars and rods valued at under four 
cents a pound, therefore little or no alloyed steel enters under this item, the 
value of alloyed steel being much above 4 cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


The shift in classification (by reason of changing values) from item 378(a) 
to 378(d) means that the major part of bar and rod imports from the United 
Kingdom now enter duty free (they were previously dutiable at $4.25 a ton) 
and enjoy a greater margin of preference. This results not only from the reduced 
B.P. rate but also from the fact that the M.F.N. rate is higher under (d) than 
under (a). 

At the public hearings, representatives of the basic steel producers asked 
that item 378(a) be deleted from the Customs Tariff. They stated that it was 
possible that prices of imported steel, particularly from Europe, might well fall 
below 4 cents a pound in the future and the $7.00 M.F.N. rate would then apply. 
They needed a higher duty as protection in possible periods' of surplus supply, 
when imported prices were likely to be reduced. 

The request for the deletion of this item was opposed at the hearing by a 
number of steel-consuming industries. The representatives of Canada Foundries 
and Forgings were in this group and stated that they faced strong import compe- 
tition on their finished products. This firm receives rebates of duties on its 
imported steels under drawback items 1006 and 1009, and argued for the 
retention of these low duty privileges. Finished products produced by their 
firm are protected by duties ranging from 10 to 223 p.c. Basic steel represent- 
atives commented that since the price of their steel is below that of imported 
steel, before the payment of duties, an increase in duties would not increase 
costs, since all the sizes required by Canada Foundries and Forgings are available 
from Canadian mills. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction requested that 378(a) be 
retained with its present rates of duty and that 378(d) be deleted. Under this 
suggestion the bulk of imported hot-rolled bars and rods would once again 
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be classified under (a), at $4.25 per ton B.P., and $7.00 M.F.N. The basic steel 
producers pointed out that the rate of duty on many fabricated steels, produced 
by the steel fabricators, is 173 B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N. 

The representative of John Inglis Co. Limited stated that in recent years 
price increases had resulted in all of their imports being classified under item 378(d) 
at 124 p.c. M.F.N. He argued that this rate is not required since Canadian 
prices are close to those of United States steel producers. He therefore urged 
that item 378(d) be deleted and that imports at present dutiable under this item 
be classified under 378(a) at the rates at present applicable to that item. 

The Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited stated that its finished 
products are in keen competition with imports and any increase in duties on its raw 
materials could cause great hardship. Some of this company’s imported steel 
enters under 378(a), although the greater part is classified under 378(d). In 
former years, when most bars could be imported under 378(a), drawback items 
1023 and 1025 were used extensively in obtaining rebate of duties paid by this 
firm. 

The automobile industry, represented by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, stated that it did not import under item 378(a) and that its Canadian 
purchases of steel of the types classifiable under this item amounted to 189 tons 
in 1954. Its main comments on bars and rods are therefore dealt with under 
item 378(d). 

378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel ag less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(b) Not further processed than hammered or pressed, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5074) 
LOG 25: p.€. 30 p.c. 
GATT 20 p.c. 


This item was established in 1930 and the wording remains unchanged. 
The B.P. rate was reduced in 1937 from 15 p.c. 


Production: Not separately shown. 
Imports: Very small; 225 tons in 1954 and 73 tons in 1955. 
Exports: Not separately shown. 


U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 18-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Torquay). 
Alloy-surtax: Five p.c. surtax applies to imports under this item if valued 
under 63 cents. In 1955 the average value of such imports was in excess of 20 
cents per pound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(c). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. No 
proposals of substance were made, at the public hearings, by importers or users 
of bars. 

378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or ground, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5072) 
LO ore: 25 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 20°p-¢: 


This item was established in 1930; in 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
15 to 10 p.c. 


Production: Small, in relation to hot-rolled bars—28,651 tons in 1954 and 
45,262 tons in 1955. Levels of output have fluctuated considerably. 
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Imports: Since 1951 imports have been declining generally; they have made 
up slightly more than 20 p.c. of domestic supply in recent years: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


tonsAys. -baivel6,830 13,549 8 , 502 12,378 
Exports: Not separately shown. 


U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 13-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. . 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Provision is made under 389 for the application of a surcharge 
of 5 p.c. on imports valued at not more than 64 cents per pound and containing 
certain alloying metals. In 1955 the average value of imports under this item 
was over 10 cents so that the surtax would not apply to the bulk of such imports. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(b), (c). 

The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. No 
proposals in this regard were received from users or importers. Importers under 
this item are the saw, chain saw and automobile parts industry. The latter 
stated that they purchased cold-rolled bars abroad because of short supplies in 
Canada. 

378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :-— 
(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 4 cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 
5073 
Free 12% p.c. 15 pre: 

This item was established in 1930; in 1932 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
5 p.c. to Free. 

Production: Total production of hot-rolled bars has usually exceeded 700,000 
tons in recent years: 

1951 1953 1954 1955 


LOLS Woe Base 763 ,005 732,275 528 , 521 708 , 494 


Imports: The overall trend has been downward, although the demand for 
steel in 1955 caused an upturn: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


Concern LED 58 , 702 29 ,391 47 ,230 


Imports under this item and item 442 (farm machinery) account for the bulk 
of imported bars and rods. Total imports of hot-rolled bars and rods under all 
items, expressed as percentages of production, are as follows: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


Batis atseae oat 13-0 8-2 7:8 7:8 
Most imports are from the United States. 
Exports: See comments under 378(a). 
U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 13-5 p.c. with an additional charge for certain 
alloying metals. 
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Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


Since most steel is now valued at over 4 cents per pound, more steel in the 
form of bars enters under this item than under any other item. Asa consequence, 
numerous representations were received from users and importers. The basic 
steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and replaced by a new 
bar item, with rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.e. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation was concerned with the proposed 
deletion of this item since the existing margin of preference is 12} p.c. whereas 
under the proposed item it would be 5 p.c., a loss of 74 p.c.in margin. Canadian 
steel producers stated that this item had originally been established to admit 
British specialty steel into Canada duty free. Now that the price of practically 
all steel was over 4 cents per pound, carbon steel also entered duty free. This 
was not the intent of the item since item 378(a) was established in 1930 to cover 
imports of carbon steel. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended that item 378(d) 
be deleted and that all hot-rolled bars be dutiable at $4.25 per ton, $7.00 and 
$7.00. This would reduce the M.F.N. rate from 12% p.c. to $7.00 on the fabri- 
cators’ raw materials—bars. The basic steel producers pointed out that the 
protection on many fabricated steels is from 17% p.c. to 25 p.c. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited stated that they import under item 378(d) 
and they consider the M.F.N. rate of 125 p.c. to be unnecessary, since Canadian 
prices are very similar to those in the United States. This company therefore 
urged the cancellation of this item and the classification of bars under 378(a) 
at $7.00 a ton M.F.N. This company emphasized that it was facing stiff import 
competition on its finished products and must therefore keep its costs to a 
minmum. 

The Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited stated that it must import 
some of its steel requirements under item 378(d) at 124 p.c., thus increasing its 
costs. It stated that resort to imports was necessary since—(1) for wire rods, 
there is only one source of supply in Canada, which is unable to supply all 
Morrow Screw’s needs; (2) the one Canadian supplier is also a producer of finished 
screws, nuts, etc.; (3) an increase in duty would increase the advantage of this 
competitor/supplier who does not have to import; (4) leaded bars are not made 
in Canada; (5) other types of bars are not available in a complete range of sizes. 
This company had greatly expanded its facilities within the year and had 
increased its demand for rods by 400-p.c. It receives an average of 20 p.c. 
protection on its finished products. 

The Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. stated that it imported bars 
under item 378(d) at 124 p.c. for manufacture into files and rasps, which are 
Free under the B.P. and dutiable at 224 p.c. M.F.N. Imports of steel for the 
manufacture of files are, however, subject to 60 p.c. drawback under item 1009. 
This firm stated that its finished products faced import competition on a con- 
siderable scale and requested that it be permitted to obtain its steel requirements 
on a duty free basis. Canadian mills do not roll file steel because of its high 
carbon content, from 1-15 to 1-50 p.c. Rolling this type of steel is most 
difficult and many mills are unwilling to undertake the task. Representatives 
of the Canadian basic steel industry stated that there was little chance that it 
would make file steel in the near future. 

The Machine Knife Industry imports bars under this item for the manu- 
facture of industrial knives. Such bars are entirely of alloy steel of types 
produced only by Atlas Steels Limited in Canada. The knife manufacturers 
stated that they wished to have more than one source of supply. It was therefore 
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requested that the rates of duty applying under 378(d) not be increased as 
proposed by the basic steel producers. Instead representatives of the industry 
proposed that a special end-use item be established for imports of bars for the 
manufacture of industrial knives. They felt that this would be reasonable 
because the prices of alloy steels used for this purpose were as high as $1.50 a 
pound. Canadian basic steel producers pointed out that two of the larger 
Canadian knife manufacturers are subsidiaries of United States knife producers 
who have their own steel mills. The Canadian steel producers claimed that 
they can make the same types of steel as are imported from such mills if given 
the opportunity. 

Canada Cycle and Motor Company asked that 378(d) be retained, since 
that company imports bars duty free from the United Kingdom. 

Ontario Steel Products Limited stated that it is one of the largest users of 
hot-rolled bars in Canada. It used the following tonnages: 


1953 1954 1955 
Tmapontederus «2. ra of fly's 1,400 1,600 
POOMO@stIC ot es ot oo 28 ,400 18 ,256 28 , 700 


These imports entered under 378(d). The imports were necessary because: 
(1) Canadian basic steel producers could not meet domestic demand; (2) Canadian 
producers could not meet quality specifications. Any increase in the duty 
would increase steel costs. (The full duty has not, in fact, applied because of 
the drawback provisions of item 1007.) The end products of this firm received 
protection of 174 p.c. or 25 p.c., M.F.N. In spite of this very substantial 
spread, the company stated that it could not absorb even a moderate duty on 
its steel. 

Representatives of the motor vehicle industry stated that in 1954 their 
industry used 60,580 tons of domestic steel and 5,739 tons of imported steel of 
the types described under item 378(d). Imports were necessary, they said, 
because Canadian mills could not meet their requirements or, in some cases, 
their specifications. They therefore asked that the existing 123 p.c. M.F.N. 
rate be reduced to about $7.00 per ton, the rate applying to 378(a). The 
industry also utilizes drawback item 1007 and urged its retention. 

Producers of garden tools, chains, ice skates, etc., also stated that they 
imported under item 378(d) and requested that the rates of duty not be increased. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 379: BARS AND RODS 


379: Bars or rods, of iron or steel, including billets weighing less than 60 
pounds per lineal yard, hot rolled, as hereunder defined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister :— 

(a) Rods, when imported by manufacturers of horseshoe nails for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of horseshoe nails, in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5101) 

Free Free Free 


This item was last revised in 1930. 
Production: See note on existing item 378. 
Imports: Not separately recorded. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 

Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 
 Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 
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The lack of any statistical data re imports is a reflection of the decline in 
importance of this item. It is extremely doubtful that the cost of administering 
it is longer justified. Horseshoe nails are probably dutiable as ‘‘nails” (item 430e 
at 15 p:c.,/ 275 pc. ;-380 p:c:). 

379: (b) Rods, in the coil, or bars, one and one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
and over, when imported by manufacturers of chain for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of chain, in their own factories—(s.c. 5102) 
per ton Free $3.50 $3.50 


Production: See note on existing item 378. 


Imports: For 1954, about 100 tons, valued at $10,000; of which 60 plus tons 
valued at $7,500 from the United States and 30 tons valued at $3,000 from 
Belgium. Corresponding figures for 1955 are: 90 tons valued at $10,907, all 
from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


The ad valorem equivalent of duties on imports from the United States in 
1954 was about 3 p.c. and slightly more in the case of Belgian imports. 

Duties on chain (disregarding all such chains as enter duty free for agricultural 
purposes) are as follows: 


Item 406(a) —wide diameter chain: Free De Dee: 5 p.c. 
(b)*—Snerrow sis + 10gk' oe L5tp.e; 227) pieien 25"p.e: 
407a —chain, n.o.p. 3 LON: Gs 225 1p.c2 GaooRpee 

440f —ship-chain : Free Free Free 


At the public hearings, domestic manufacturers of chain referred to the fact 
that, apart from free-entry for various end uses, the B.P. rates on dutiable items 
range from Free to 15 p.c._ Imports of chain for ships are divided about equally 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, to a total in 1954 of 
$326,000. Wide-diameter chain (item 406(a)) came chiefly from the United 
Kingdom (free) to a value in 1954 of $77,000, with $57,000 from the United 
States. Of narrow-diameter chain (item 406(b)), the United States was chief 
supplier in 1954 ($93,000) followed by the United Kingdom ($56,000) and 
Germany ($35,000). Of chain, n.o.p., (item 407a), the United States supplied 
$704,000 and the United Kingdom, $73,000. In the year 1954, on all imports 
of chain from all countries—disregarding chain for agricultural purposes but 
including silent and roller chain, of a class or kind not made in Canada—the 
ad valorem equivalent of total duties paid was about 13-5 p.c. 


379: (c) Bars, when imported by manufacturers of shovels for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of shovels, in their own factories—(s.c. 5076) 


per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 
This item was last revised in 19380. 
Production: See note under existing item 378. 


Imports: While there were no imports of bars made under this item in 1954 
and 1955, imports in 1953 had been valued at $62,000 and in 1952 at $173,000— 
in both instances, entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Not applicable to existing item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 
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Practically nothing was said at the hearings by the tool companies producing 
shovels in so far as concerns this end-use item on bars—perhaps because of no 
_imports in 1954. Also, manufacturers of shovels appear to be less concerned 
about bars as a raw material than about plate or sheet as such; this is covered 


by item 386(e), the note on which please see. Shovels are dutiable under item 
431, at 10 p.c., 15 p.c., 20 p.c. 


379: (d) Rods, in the coil, not over -375 inch in diameter when imported by 
manufacturers of wire for use exclusively in the manufacture of wire, 
in their own factories—(s.c. 5103) 
per ton $2.25 $5.00 $5.00 


This item was last revised in 1930. 
Production: See general note re production of rods under item 378. 


Imports: In 1954, valued at $722,000, of which $309,000 was from the United 
Kingdom, $250,000 from Germany and $74,000 from the United States. In 
1953, imports had been valued at more than $1,000,000, with suppliers in the 
order named: United States, Belgium, Germany and the United Kingdom. 
The statistical picture of imports for 1955 was as follows: from the United 
Kingdom 1,668 tons valued at $148,353; Germany 4,108 tons valued at $408,801, 
and the United States 891 tons valued at $112,143. 


Ad valorem equivalents: In 1954, when the United Kingdom was chief 
supplier, the ad valorem equivalent of duty on imports from that country was 
about 2-7 p.c. In the case of Germany in the same year, 6-5 p.c. and United 
States, 3-5 p.c. Corresponding figures for 1955 are: United Kingdom 2:5 p.c., 
Germany 5-0 p.c., and the United States 4-0 p.e. 


Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not at present apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(d). 


This end-use item was the subject of much discussion at the public hearings. 
Its deletion was vigorously opposed by those secondary industries which draw 
wire rods into wire and (in most instances) go on to make the wire into nails and 
other wire products. Their complaint was primarily that the Canadian pro- 
ducers of wire rods are themselves (or through subsidiaries) manufacturers of 
nails and, because of heavy demand, cannot release to the secondary group 
anything approaching their requirements of wire rods. Secondly, they drew 
attention to the low incidence of the specific duties on nails and to the severity of 
the competition faced on that product—particularly, of late, from Japan. 
Since they could not, under the terms of reference, seek an increase in the duties 
on nails, they pleaded for retention of the rates on rods; and particularly for 
the retention of tariff item 379(d) in its present form—unless, of course, it could 
be put on the free list. One company stated that wire rods represented 70 p.c. 
of the cost of production of nails. 

The duties on wire, under the B.P. Tariff, ranged from Free to 15 p.c.; 
and under the M.F.N., from 10 to 25 p.c._ The nail duty most referred to at the 
hearings was that under item 430c: per cwt., 40 cts., 55 cts., 60 cts. 


379: (e) Bars of iron or steel, hot rolled, 5 inches in diameter and larger, when 
imported by manufacturers of polished shafting for use in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5075) 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
This item was last revised in 1932. 
Production: See general note re production of bars, under existing item 378. 


Imports: None recorded since 1938. 
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Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. rate bound to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


There was no discussion at the hearings specifically on this item. It may 
be that the makers of shafting now import their raw material (if at all) as “rounds” 
under item 377f (on which see note). 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 380: PLATES 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
(a) Not more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5121) 
per ton $4.25 $8.00 $8.00 


The purpose of this item has traditionally been to offer protection to plate 
in widths produced in Canada. By tracing the development of this item it is 
possible to obtain a fair idea of the development of Canadian plate-rolling facili- 
ties. In 1909 the Tariff used 30 inches in width as the dividing line, in 1980 it 
was 40 inches, in 1931—60 inches; this item, in its present wording and rates, 
came into force in 1932. 


Production: In 1955, Canadian production was 253,640 tons: this was 
much above prewar (1937—95,600 tons) and is the post-war high; output in 
other years was as follows: 1950, 150,857 tons; 19538, 221,818 tons; 1954, 
198,162 tons. 


Imports: A minor proportion of plate imports now enters under item 380(a), 
the reason being that the bulk is classified under item 385 (plate valued at not 
less than 5 cents per pound). While the latter item was originally intended to 
deal with only the more expensive “specialty” steels, the price of even carbon 
steel is now over 5 cents per pound. Asa result, only 14,219 tons of plate were 
imported under item 380(a) in 1955, out of a total plate importation of 134,087 
tons. Over half of total plate imports are in widths of 78 inches or less, showing 
that Canadian users import large tonnages of the widths produced in Canada. 
This dependence on external supplies is illustrated by the fact that in 1955 
imports accounted for 34-6 p.c. of total domestic supplies of plate. In recent 
years, the major portion of imports has been from the United States. 


Exports: Small, if any. 


Ad valorem equivalents: On imports from the United Kingdom in 1955, 4-7 
p.c. and on imports from the United States, 8-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: On plate valued at over 3 cents per pound, 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. Bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $8.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted since 
plates up to almost 100 inches wide can now be rolled in Canada. They asked 
that it be replaced by an item making no distinction as to widths and having 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15p.c. M.F.N. In supporting their request for increased 
tariff protection, the basic producers stated that they had lost a considerable 
volume of plate business in British Columbia in 1954 to overseas suppliers who 
were able to quote very low prices. Relatively high freight charges create 
competitive difficulties, the Canadian mills stated. 
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_ A number of users of steel plate requested that the rates of duty not be 
increased. Among these were pipe, boiler, motor vehicle manufacturers and 
steel fabricators. The latter proposed that plates should be dutiable at 5 p.c. 
B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. The John Inglis Co. Limited requested that plate of 
a width not made in Canada be dutiable at a reduced rate of duty. For certain 
purposes it is more economic to use wide plate since less welding is required. If 
the duty on such plate were reduced it could be used in place of the narrower 
domestic product. The representative of this company pointed out that there 
is a reduced rate of $5.00 a ton for imported plate for use in boilers. The delivered 
price of United States steel, plus this duty, was considerably above Canadian 
steel at Toronto, according to his data. This, he argued, showed there was no 
need for additional protection. 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(b) More than 66 inches in width, n.o.p.—(s.¢. 5122 and 5154) 
per ton Free $6.00 $6.00 


This item has retained its present wording and rates since 1932. Prior to 
that year, somewhat similar items had been included in the Tariff. The purpose 
of this item and its predecessors was to provide for the entry, at reduced rates, 
of plate in widths not rolled in Canada. 


Production: Available statistical data do not show production by widths. 
For total output of Canadian mills see under item 380(a). 


Imports: Substantial tonnages have entered under this item; between 1950 
and 1955 the level of imports per annum ranged between 48,000 and 65,000 tons. 
The price increases of August, 1956, brought the prices of most carbon plate to 
about 5 cents per pound, which will shift imports from 380(b) into 385. Imports 
in tons have been as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
WUinted Kanedom,,..) witae +: 31,123 5 ,424 19 , 266 11,388 
mipeds States... fe. . <5 aa 16,868 40 , 238 29,196 27,015 
Otol Wied emer ois betenl ud 55 , 308 50,218 50 ,457 48 ,077 


Exports: Not separately shown. 


Ad valorem equivalent of duties paid in 1955 for imports from the United 
States under this tariff item was 6:5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: On plate valued over 3 cents per pound—10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at $6.00 to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and 
replaced by an item having rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. A number 
of users of plate opposed this proposal; among them were producers of pipe, 
motor vehicles, boilers and fabricated steel. The Canadian Institute of Steel 
Construction proposed rates of 5 p.c. B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. The John Inglis 
Co. Limited stated that the landed cost of plate imported from the United States 
was already 8-9 p.c. above the price of Canadian plate; therefore an increase in 
duties could not be justified. The British Iron and Steel Federation said that 
item 380(b) was the most important item under which British plate entered 
Canada. Its elimination would harm their trade, they stated, by reducing the 
existing $6.00 per ton margin of preference. Imports from the United Kingdom 
had never amounted to more than a small proportion of Canadian production. 
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380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
(c) Flanged, dished or curved, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5123) 
D1p.C. As Ra OP OR 30 p.c. 
GATT 225 p.c. 
This item was established in 1934; in 19387 the B.P. rate was reduced 
from 10 p.c.; the M.F.N. rate was reduced at Geneva in 1947. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Small, ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 tons per annum. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 22% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(b), (c). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. Flanged, 
dished or curved plate is apparently not produced by them. At the public 
hearing it was stated that plate in this form is occasionally produced by one or 
two steel fabricators in Canada and is really a semi-fabricated form, in much 
the same class as fabricated structurals. For this reason, it carries much the 
same rates as fabricated steel. The John Inglis Co. Limited testified that it 
had to import practically all of its requirements of dished plate. These are used 
as “‘heads”’ in the manufacture of pressure vessels. The duty of 223 p.c. exceeds, 
in many instances, the duty applying to the finished product. This company 
therefore proposed that the M.F.N. rate applying to item 380(c) be reduced to 
$6.00 or $8.00 per ton or the ad valorem equivalent. 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 


(d) With chequer, diamond or other raised pattern on contact surface— 
(s.c. 5125) 


per ton Free $8.00 $8.00 
This item was established in 19385 and has remained unchanged. 
Production: None in Canadian basic steel industry. 


Imports: Ranged from 4,500 tons in 1950 to 11,392 tons in 1955. Since 
there is no domestic production the increasing demand has been met entirely by 
rising imports, nearly all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Ad valorem equivalent: Based on the average value of imports in 1955 the 
duty was approximately 7 p.c. 

U.S.A. Duty: It would appear that the United States duty is 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $8.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff, their reason being that it is not always essential to use plate with a surface 
pattern in many applications. To the extent that ordinary plate can be substi- 
tuted for chequered plate, Canadian mills would gain business. Furthermore, 
one Canadian producer stated that it did have the rolls for producing chequered 
plate and was prepared to do so in widths up to 24 inches. 
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_ The representative of the Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
stated that most chequered plate is used as safety tread in factories and com- 
- mercial vehicles. He pointed out that the higher price of chequered plate 
precluded its use for applications where ordinary plate would suffice. The small 
tonnage of chequered plate used in Canada could not, he said, be economically 
rolled in Canada. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended rates of Free 
B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. on the grounds that chequered plate is not now rolled 
in Canada. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that the deletion of item 
380(d) and the adoption of rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. would reduce the 
margin of preference. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 381: SHEETS 


This is the main item under which imports of steel sheets have been 
classified. However, price increases have resulted in substantial tonnages of 
sheet being classified under item 385 (sheet, etc. valued at 5 cents or over per 
pound). 

381: Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 


(a) -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5127) 
Ga D.C) 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930 with rates of 74 p.c., 
123 p.c. and 124 p.c._ In 1932 the M.F.N. and General rates were increased to 
20 p.c. 


Production: Statistics for production are not sub-divided according to 
thickness. They are divided into hot- and cold-rolled, as shown: 


Production of Sheet and Strip (tons) 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
Cold-rolled....... 437,931 566,269 516,390 535,365 
Hot-rolled........ 755,258 1,036,619 826,648 1,198,428 


Imports: The range of imports has been between 35,000 tons (in 1954) and 
81,000 tons (in 1951). In 1955, about 66,000 tons were imported; this is about 
12 p.c. of domestic production of cold-rolled sheet and strip and 4 p.c. of hot- 
and cold-rolled. There is no noticeable trend in imports from 1950 to 1955. 
By far the major portion is from the United States. 


Exports: Not separately available. 
U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.e. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 73 p.c. (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and 
replaced by two new items, one covering hot-rolled sheet, with rates ot 10 p.c. 
and 15 p.c. and the other covering cold-rolled sheet with rates of 123 p.c. and 
173 p.c. They pointed out that the existing division of 0-08 inch in thickness 
has no meaning. This was agreed to by those present at the hearing. General 
Steel Wares, a user of sheet steel, went on record as welcoming the proposed 
reduction in the M.F.N. rate from 20 to 173 p.c. 
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A number of steel users went on record as favouring substantially reduced 
rates for certain types of sheet. Montreal Locomotive Works stated that wide 
sheets are necessary for the construction of railway equipment; since sheet of 
over 504 inches wide is not rolled in Canada, this company proposed that it should 
enter at a reduced rate. The automobile industry and automobile parts manu- 
facturers supported the proposal for a special item with respect to wide sheets. 
They stated that they were often dependent on imported sheet in even the 
narrower widths, since Canadian mills are not always able to meet their require- 
ments. 

The Canadian Institute of Stove and Furnace Manufacturers, representing 
21 companies, stated that the steel producers were not able to supply their 
requirements; claiming stiff import competition on its finished products, it 
requested that the cost of its raw materials not be increased by high tariffs. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited said that a rate of 20 p.c. may have been neces- 
sary in the past to assist Canadian steel producers but that now they have modern 
equipment and no longer need such a high rate. In support of this statement, 
the John Inglis representative said that the landed cost of United States steel, 
duty paid, was already considerably above that of Canadian steel. He therefore 
proposed lower duties than those proposed by the steel producers. 


3881: Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
(b) More than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5126) 
per ton $4.25 $6.00 $7.00 


Production: See note under item 381(a). 


Imports: Have ranged from 36,000 tons in 1950 to a low of 21,000 tons in 
1955 (approximately 1 p.c. of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip output in 1955). 
Practically all imports are from the United States. 


Exports: No statistics available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports from the United States in 1955, 
6-6 p.c.; on imports from the United Kingdom, 3-0 p.c. 


US An uties? 10.0. ¢: 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $6.00 to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by a new item carrying rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c., and 25 p.c. The existing 
specific rates are inadequate, they stated, to encourage the production of sheet 
steel in Canada. Nevertheless, the expansion in output of sheet steel has been 
greater than for any other form of steel. 

A number of sheet users recommended that the rates of duty applicable to 
sheet over 0-08 inch in thickness be not increased. The Canadian Institute of 
Stove and Furnace Manufacturers said that about 20 p.c. of their total imports 
entered under 381(b); in particular, sheet for non-vitreous enamelling. In 
view of competition from imported stoves and furnaces, they asked that duties 
should not be increased. Ontario Steel Products stated that they used about 
1,200 tons per annum of sheets of over 0-08 inch in thickness. Until the present 
time this company had been able to obtain only about 300 tons from Canadian 
mills, which, it said, have produced this gauge only since 1954. However, the 
representative of Ontario Steel Products said that a Canadian mill had recently 
undertaken to supply 80 p.c. of its requirements of this gauge in the future. In 
opposing the recommended increase, this company pointed out that the extra 
duty alone would amount to $18.50 a ton on pre-August 1956 price levels. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 382: HOOP, BAND OR STRIP 


These items were established in order to segregate hoop, band or strip (steel 
in narrow widths) from sheet (steel in wider sections). 
382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Hot rolled, -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5112) 
DDC: 15.p.c 15 p.c: 
GATT 123 p.c. 

This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 73 
p.c., 123 p.c. and 123 p.c._In 1932, the rates were revised to 73 p.c., 15 p.c., 
and 15 p.c.; in 1937, the B.P. was reduced to 5 p.c. under a trade agreement with 


ae United Kingdom; in 1948, the M.F.N. rate was reduced to 123 p.c. under 
A Oi 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: From all countries: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


EON Sipe tend = orsrs 1,918 153 648 537 


The United States is the major supplier in most years, although the United 
Kingdom shipped substantial tonnages in 1950, 1951 and 1954. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 123 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 12% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
imports of hoop, etc. enter under the same item as sheet. In support of their 
proposal they said that the existing division based on thickness has no meaning 
since all gauges are now rolled in Canada; furthermore, there is no logic in the 
many diverse rates which apply to item 382, they contended. 

Certain steel users opposed the proposal to increase the M.F.N. rate to 15 
p.c. on the ground that it would increase their costs. 

Both producers and users agreed that this item is of much less importance 
than formerly, since hoop, etc. valued over 5 cents per pound now enters under 
item 385. 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(b) Hot rolled, more than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.¢.5113) 
per ton $3.00 $8.00 $8.00 
GATT 7.00 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of $4.25, 
$6.00 and $7.00 per ton. In 1932 the rates were revised to $4.00, $8.00 and 
$8.00 per ton. The B.P. rate was reduced to $3.00 under a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom; the M.F.N. rate was reduced to $7.00 in 1948 under GATT. 

Production: Not available. 


Imports: 1950 1953 1954 1955 


fone ee ee a 3,255 2,130 1,636 1,936 


The United States is the chief supplier, with considerably smaller tonnages 
being shipped from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not available. 
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Ad valorem equivalents: B.P. in 1955, 4-7 p.c.; M.F.N.—based on imports 
from the United States in 1955, 8 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 123 p.c. 
Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $3.00 per ton (GATT note); 


M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see com- 
ments under item 382(a)). Manufacturers of motor vehicles, motor vehicle parts, 
and pipes opposed any increase in rates stating that they must import and that 
the proposed rates of 15 p.c. or 173 p.c., as recommended, would increase their 
costs. It was generally agreed that item 385 had largely superseded this item. 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Cold rolled or cold drawn, -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.— 
(s.c. 5114) 
4 p.c. 20 “pie: 20.6. 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 74 
p.c., 124 p.c. and 124 p.c. The existing rates became effective in 1932. 


Production: Not available. 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


Imports: aor —— ae So ea 
LONG ssi ae Lee doe 8,337 1,638 5,203 


Mostly from the United States. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 124 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 73% p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States and Sweden 
(Geneva and Annecy). 


Alloy-suriax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see 
comments re item 382(a)). 

The Automobile Chamber of Commerce opposed the proposal to have these 
products dutiable at 174 p.c. since this is the same rate as applies to their 
finished products. McKinnon Industries Limited welcomed the proposal to 
reduce the M.F.N. rate from 20 p.c. but proposed that the rate on cold-rolled 
strip be not greater than that applying to hot-rolled strip. The automobile and 
automobile parts industries are probably the largest users of strip. Canada 
Cycle and Motor stated that they import strip for bicycle rims under this item. 
Since the finished rims are duty free, they would not wish the B.P. duty toincrease 
from the present 74 p.c. rate to the proposed 123 p.c. rate. 

382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(d) Cold rolled or cold drawn, more than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.— 
(sr¢,.DL15) 
IDeA. c. 275. 30 p.c. 
GATT 3 22dpie. 

This item was established in 1930 in its existing wording, with rates of 

15 p.c., 273 p.c. and 30 p.c. In 1937, the B.P. rate was reduced to 123 p.c. under 


the terms of a trade agreement with the United Kingdom. The M.F.N. rate 
was reduced to 224 p.c. under GATT. 
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Production: Not available. 


(hee 8 mporis: In most years imports amounted to between 1,000 and 1,300 tons, 
with practically all originating in the United States. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 124 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 123 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 223 p.c. (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b); 10. 

The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see 
comments under item 382(a)). 

Steel users agreed with the proposal to reduce the existing M.F.N. rate of 


223 p.c. and requested that cold-rolled be dutiable at the same rate as hot-rolled 
strip. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 383: FLAT STEEL, COATED 


This item provides for the classification of steel coated with other metals or 
other substances. Steel which has only a protective coating, e.g. oil, would 
not be classified under this item. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not made in Canada, n.o.p.— 
(s.c. 5137) 
Free 15 p.c. 15 p.e. 
GATT 10 p.e. 


This item was established in its existing wording in 1930 with rates of Free, 
5 p.c. and 5 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to Free, 15 p.c. and 15 p.c. 
The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 10 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Canadian production is substantial and supplies practically all 
domestic requirements. This has resulted from the installation of three 
electrolytic tinning lines in Canadian steel mills. Production has been as 
follows: 

1950 1953 1954 1955 


CON AAAS o 229 424 244 , 742 240 , 966 286 , 249 
Imports: Imports under items 383(a) and (b) are combined in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics trade statistics. The totals are very small in relation to 


production: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


EOUSMS aay. Pe 1,612 7,215 10,210 10,782 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duty: $20.00 per ton; on the basis of the United States price for 
electrolytic tinplate early in September, this amounted to about 12 p.c. in 
ad valorem terms. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 10 p.c. to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
 Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that all tinplate be classified under 
one item at rates of 15 p.c. Since all types of tinplate are made in Canada this 
item serves no purpose. The only comment on this proposal was from the British 
Iron and Steel Federation which said that it shipped ‘‘tin sheet’? under item 
383(a), a product not tinplate, but steel covered with a very heavy coating of 
tin, used in the production of maple syrup and dairy-produce machinery. 
Apart from this product, the United Kingdom had no comment on this item. 
383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 

(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5137) 
15 pcs L5sp 3G: 20 p.c. 

This item was established in its present wording in 1930 with rates of 
74 p.c., 124 p.c. and 15 p.c. In 19382 the rates were revised to Free, 20 p.c. and 
20 p.c. In 1948 the B.P. and M.F.N. rates were revised to 15 p.c. under GATT. 


Production, Imports and Exports: See under 383(a). 
U.S.A. Duty: $20.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 15 p.c. (GATT, Part II); 
M.F.N. bound at 15 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that one item be established for the 
importation of tinplate with rates identical to those at present applying to 
item 383(b). This recommendation was not opposed (see comments under 
item 383(a)). 

383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Coated with zinc, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5140) 
7% p.c. 20 p.c. DOC 
GATT 173 p.c. 


This item was established in its existing wording in 1930 with rates of 73 
p.c., 123 p.c. and 15 p.c._ In 1932 the rates were revised to 7% p.c., 20 p.c. and 
20 p.c. The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 173 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


_ Production: Rose sharply in 1955 as new uses for this product are being 
rapidly developed. 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


CONS OI Oe OO A130 108 , 945 103 ,642 160 ,559 


Imports: These have been steady, at about 20 p.c. of output; in 1955 they 
decreased as a proportion of domestic production. The United States is by far 
the chief supplier. Total imports were as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


LODS Hae ee fe OD 23 , 552 20,460 22,706 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. plus $2.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 74 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 173% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference; Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by an item carrying rates of 123 p.c., 174 p.c. and 30 p.c. The chief 
feature of the proposal is the increase in the B.P. from 74 p.c. to 12% p.c. 

A number of users commented at the public hearings on the basic producers’ 
proposals. General Steel Wares stated that it had no objections to the proposed 
increase in the B.P. rate. Porcelain and Metals Products, Limited said that 
Canadian produced galvanized sheets have a spangle pattern which cannot be 
chemically treated in a manner which would assure good adhesion of paint. This 
firm imports from the United Kingdom and requested that the B.P. rate not be 
increased. British galvanized is produced by electrolytic means whereas Cana- 
dian production is hot-dipped. 

Moffats Limited stated that they imported a special type of galvanized sheet 
used in the manufacture of stoves. This company did not object to an M.F.N. 
rate of 173 p.c. 

The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce requested that an item 
= established for electrolytic zinc-coated sheets since these are not produced in 

anada. 

United-Carr Fastener Company of Canada Limited stated that they could 
not obtain galvanized strip to sufficiently fine tolerances in Canada for the manu- 
facture of cosmetic containers. This firm therefore requested that galvanized 
strip, 4 inches or less in width, 0-08 inch or less in thickness be admitted duty free. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that item 383(c) is most 
important to them. The proposal to increase the B.P. would disrupt their trade 
with Canada, particularly in electro-galvanized sheets. Representatives of the 
Federation stated that this type of galvanizing simply complemented Canadian 
production of hot-dip. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5139) 
Dic. 123 p.c. i Way OM oR 
GATT OUD. e: 


This item was established in 1930 in its existing wording with rates of 7} 
p.c., 123 p.c.and15p.c. Under the terms of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade 
Agreement of 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced to 5 p.c. The M.F.N. rate was 
reduced 10 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Although statistics are not available, it can be assumed that 
production has not been large. 


Imports: Relatively small, ranging from 535 tons to 1,195 tons in recent 
years. Import data do not indicate the metals used in coating although a con- 
siderable proportion is probably terneplate (lead coated). 


Exports: Nil. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. plus $2.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 10 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(e); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by an item bearing rates of 12% p.c., 17% p.c. and 35 p.c. 

A number of manufacturers of stoves stated that they import aluminized 
and chrome-coated steel under this item. They requested that the existing 
duties not be increased since competition from imported stoves was already great 
and would be more difficult to meet if material costs were increased by higher 
duties. 
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One manufacturer, present at the hearings, said that he imported zinc- 
covered strip for the manufacture of cosmetic containers. This metal, which 
has certain desirable qualities for the purpose, cannot be obtained in Canada. 
This manufacturer therefore requested that it be admitted duty free. 

The Armco Drainage Company imports sheet steel with aluminum coating. 
Since this type of sheet is not made in Canada, this company requested it be 
dutiable at 3 p.c., 74 p.c. and 15 p.c. The American Nickeloid Company sells 
‘‘preplated”’ sheet in Canada; its products are coated with nickel, chrome, copper 
and brass. To the knowledge of this company, coated steel of these types was 
not being produced in Canada. The use of such steel results in certain economies 
of production which, according to the spokesman, assisted Canadian manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances, chrome kitchenware, etc., in competing with 
imports of corresponding finished products. He therefore requested that the 
rates not be increased. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or otherwise coated, n.o.p.— 
(s.c. 5135) 
5-p:e: 123 p.c. Tope! 
This item was established in 1930 with rates of 74 p.c., 125 p.c. and 15 p.e. 


Under the provisions of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 
1937 the B.P. was reduced to 5 p.c. 


Production: No statistics available. : 
Imports: Fairly substantial, practically all from the United States: 


1950 - 1952 1953 1954 1955 


fone eee 89818 9,683)" 87660" “Ti7l6° 12,174 
Exports: No statistics available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 12% p.e. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 12% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(e); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that a 
new item be established consolidating all coated items, except tinned, with rates 
of 125 p.c.,:17% p.c. and 35 p.c. 

The representative of one fabricator stated at the public hearing that his 
firm imported “asbestos bonded” steel, used in the fabrication of acid or alkali 
resisting culverts. Since no Canadian mill produces asbestos-coated steel it 
was proposed by their user that the rates should be 5 p.c., 74 p.c. and 15 p.e. 
The representative of this firm stated that, in his view, when the steel producers 
proposed the deletion of this item from the tariff they thought that most imports 
under it were simply painted or coated with asphalt, which added relatively little 
to costs. Perhaps they did not realize that several thousand tons of relatively 
costly asbestos-bonded sheet also entered under thisitem. The proposed increase 
in duty would add considerably to the cost of such sheets. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5136) 
LO pie. 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930 when the rates were 
LSI CL 20 pic: and 25 p.c. The B.P. rate was reduced to 10 p.c. under the terms 
of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1937. 
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Production: No statistics available. In Canada, the basic steel mills do no 
enamelling; this is done by various secondary steel fabricators. 


Imports: Very small, although apparently increasing; the United States and 
the United Kingdom are the suppliers. 


1950 1952 1954 1955 


OICURE ERO e ore se he, nil 18 154 370 
Exports: Nil. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently from 10 p.c. to 15 p.c., the rate being greater on 
lower cost types. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be incorporated into 
a new item for coated steel with rates of 124 p.c., 173 p.c. and 35 p.c. This 
would involve an increase in the B.P. rate and a reduction in the M.F.N. rate. 
No comments were made by users of this type of coated steel. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, coated or not—(s.c. 5134) 
10 p.e. 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This item was established in 1930 with the present wording and rates of 15 
p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c. The B.P. rate was reduced in 1937 under the terms of a 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 


Production: No statistics available. 


Imports: Fairly substantial tonnages have been imported, nearly all from 
the United States. 


1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 


TONS cuaea) 4 ,A71 6,072 8 ,344 6,157 8,375 
Exports: No statistics available. 
U.S.A. Duties: If corrugated 10 p.c.; if corrugated and coated 10 to 15 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7; 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff. Under their proposals, imports would be dutiable at 10 p.c., B.P. and 
15 p.c. M.F.N. if not coated and 12% p.c. B.P. and 173 p.c. M.F.N. if coated. 
They stated at the public hearings that steel is no longer pebbled and that pro- 
vision for this process is no longer required. In the past it had been used in 
preparing sheet for use in the construction of elevators. One steel user stated 
that his company imported substantial tonnages of corrugated sheet bonded with 
asbestos. This product (with the asbestos bonding) is not made in Canada and 
he requested that provision be made to permit it to enter at rates of 5 p.c. B.P. 
and 73 p.c. M.F.N. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 384: SKELP 


384: Skelp of iron or steel, hot rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes and tubes, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 
(s.c. 5149 and 5150) 


Free 5 pe 5_p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1950. 


Production: Since the tariff item above quoted specifically defines the skelp 
admissible thereunder as being hot-rolled only, it is difficult to give precise in- 
formation relative to Canadian production. This is due to the fact that until 
very recently there were fewer than three producers of hot-rolled skelp, which 
meant that returns of production supplied by them to the Bureau of Statistics 
were not made public. As of 1955, when there were three producers, total pro- 
duction was 247,701 tons. There is the further complication as regards import 
data, that many Canadian manufacturers of pipes and tubes think of ‘‘skelp”’ 
as being a generic term covering all such flat-rolled forms of iron or steel as are 
or may be used to manufacture pipes or tubes, whether hot-rolled or cold-rolled. 
All of them have had access, as regards cold-rolled sheet or strip for pipe-making, 
to tariff item 386(r) (the note on which please see) bearing the same rates of duty 
as does item 384. A third complication in connection with skelp as the word 
has traditionally been believed to mean is that certain domestic producers of 
skelp (so-called) who themselves rely upon imports of Bessemer skelp, not avail- 
able in Canada, are also manufacturers of pipes and tubes, competing in the 
Canadian market with pipe or tube makers dependent to a very considerable 
extent on imported raw materials. Due to the increase in the number of Cana- 
dian producers of skelp, it will in subsequent years probably be in order for the 
Bureau of Statistics to reveal more information regarding the volume and value 
of domestic production. 


Imports: Imports of skelp, hot-rolled, are published by the Bureau under 
tariff item 384, but with reference direct to tariff item 397(a) (s.c. 5149) and tariff 
item 397(b) (s.c. 5150) as follows: 


For making pipe classifiable under item 397(a): 


ex ex ex ex ex 
Year SS Ura Belgium Germany France 
1952 hey eae $344,000 $6,309,000 $1,448,000 $28,000 $166,000 
1953.3) Ae 442,000 6,738,000 1,126,000 845 208,000 
L954) eee ae nil 3,538 , 000 645 ,000 198 ,000 nil 
ODD eee oe nil 6,141 ,000 55,000 134,000 nil 
For making pipe classifiable under item 397(b): 
10526) satowse nil $3 , 564 ,000 nil nil nil 
TODS eee: hve nil 740 ,000 5,180 nil nil 

1 OD be wre x haoe nil 636 ,000 22,391 nil nil 
1955 2 athe nil 1,348 ,000 110,000 nil nil 
Total under both tariff items: 

1052) ene $344,000 $9,783,000 $1,448,000 $28 ,000 $166,000 
L953 Wee en 442,000 7,478,000 1,131,000 845 208,000 
195A. ay gat nil 4,174,000 667 ,000 198 ,000 nil 
T9555 fet nil 7,489 ,000 165,000 134,000 nil 


__ The above tables show imports on the basis of value. The total tonnages 
imported, under both tariff items, for the years 1952-1954, inclusive, were as 
follows: from U.S.A., 120,250 tons; from Belgium, 13,500 tons; from U.K., 
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2,947 tons; from Germany, 220 tons; and from France, 1,636 tons. The 
corresponding tonnages imported in 1955 were: from U.S.A., 81,877 tons; 
from’ Belgium, 1,653 tons; and from Germany, 1,494 tons. These tonnages 
relate, of course, only to hot-rolled skelp, and do not include imports of cold- 
rolled flats used as skelp, under item 386(r). 

Since the U.S.A. has been for some years by far the chief source of supply, 
it is of interest to note (1) the value in dollars of hot-rolled skelp imported from 
that country in the years 1952-54, inclusive, dropped from $9,783,000 in 1952 
to $4,174,000 in 1954 but rose in 1955 to $7,489,000. The value per ton, ex 
U.S.A. ., in 1955 was $91.00. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 11. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 384a: HOOP STEEL 


384a: Hoop steel, hot rolled, with mill or rolled edges, plain or coated, -0972 
inch or less in thickness, not more than three inches in width, for use in the 
manufacture of hoops for barrels or kegs—(s.c. nil) 


Free Free 123 p.c. 
This is an Order-in-Council item, created in 1954. 


Production: See general note on sheet and strip under existing items 381 and 
382. 


Imports: Not separately recorded. See in this connection the note re exist- 
ing item 386(q). 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385: SHEETS, ETC, VALUED OVER 5 CENTS PER POUND 


385: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, hot rolled, valued at 
not less than five cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5132) 
Free 12% p.c. 15 pc. 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 5 p.c. 
124 p.c. and 15 p.c. The B.P. was reduced to Free in 1932. 


Production: The major portion of sheet and plate steel production is now 
valued at 5 cents or more per pound, including extra charge. Canadian output 
has been as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
Platte ese Gees OMA tons 150,857 221,818 201,939 253 , 640 
Hot-rolled sheet......... tons 755,258 1,036,619 826,648 1,198,428 
Cold-rolled sheet........ tons 437,931 566,269 516,390 535 ,365 
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Imports: Sheet, plate and strip enter under this item; it is not possible to 
separate imports of the various forms. Greater tonnages of flat steel are classi- 
fied under this item than any other, e.g.: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
NO en eae tem e DOTS 1,682 30 , 261 5,857 6,715 
Ue Aeaee naka Un a TONS pameesOy OU) 75,665 41,006 86,132 
Belgtiinc eee ee tons 2,139 906 84 1,419 
otal eect wee eee tons 40,615 108,043 47,055 97 ,097 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. 
Alloy-surtaz: Does not apply. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 6(a); 7(a); 10. 


When this item was established it was intended to cover the so-called 
specialty steels which had, and still have, many times the value of carbon steels. 
Steadily increasing prices have, however, brought even carbon steel prices to 
5 cents or over, while specialty steels are much above this amount. As a con- 
sequence, this item has become the substantive item under which plate and sheet 
are classified. A number of fortuitous circumstances have resulted: imports of 
plates and sheet, formerly dutiable, now enter duty free under the B.P.; the 
margin of preference is greater under this item than under the items where flat- 
rolled steel was previously classified; the M.F.N. rates are increased in a number 
of instances while in others they are reduced. | 

The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. Imports 
would then enter, according to their proposal, under plate and sheet items, at 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. 

A considerable number of steel users commented on this proposal. The 
Nicholson File Company of Canada Limited stated that it imports file steel under 
this item. Steel for files is not rolled in Canadian mills, therefore the company 
requested that steel for this purpose should be permitted to enter duty free. 
The basic steel producers agreed that this type of steel is not rolled in Canada and 
is unlikely to be rolled in the near future. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended that plates be 
deleted from item 385 and made dutiable at rates of 5 p.c. and 74 p.c. Fabricated 
steel plate is dutiable at 25 p.c. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited imports plate and sheet under 385; it recom- 
mended that this item be deleted and that imports be classified under 380(a) 
and (b) at the existing rates for these items. This company argued that Parlia- 
ment had never intended this item to apply to carbon plates, whereas it had 
intended items 380(a) and 380(b) to apply. Furthermore, it stated, the existing 
Canadian prices are so much below landed United States prices that there is no 
case for giving still greater protection. United States competitors of John 
Inglis have substantially lower raw material costs and it would handicap Canadian 
production of secondary steel products if material costs were to be increased 
through higher tariffs. 

The Montreal Locomotive Works stated an interest in this item and requested 
that rates not be increased since, it said, the capacity of Canadian mills to roll 
plate is limited. As a result, it is necessary to import plate in given sizes, 

General Motors Diesel stated that certain sizes of very heavy plate could 
not be procured from Canadian mills. This company therefore opposed an 
increase in rate on such steel since this would increase its costs. This firm also 
imports sheets under 385 and requested that such imports revert to items 381 (a) 
and (b). 
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The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed to the fact that only in a few 
years had imports from the United Kingdom been substantial, and even then 
they had not exceeded 17 p.c. of Canadian production. The Federation’s 
representative said that freight charges, remoteness from the market, etc. 
created difficulties for British suppliers. To substantially increase the duty 
(from Free) would add to these difficulties. Furthermore, since Canadian 
steel users require more plate than can at present be obtained, the imposition of 
a duty on imports from Britain would also penalize the user. 

The Canadian Electrical Goods Manufacturers Association stated that they 
use large tonnages of plates in the manufacture of transformers. This industry 
recommended that the 12% p.c. M.F.N. rate be retained. 

General Steel Wares Ltd. said that it uses sheet steel valued at over 5 cents 
per pound in considerable tonnages. This steel is used in the manufacture of 
boilers, refrigerators and household durables; alleging keen competition in these 
finished products from imports, this company opposed any increase in existing 
rates. 

The motor vehicle manufacturing industry testified that it imports sheet steel 
under this item since Canadian mills cannot meet all of its requirements. This 
industry wished to maintain alternative sources of supply in the United States, 
particularly in periods of short supply. It therefore urged that rates not be in- 
creased. 

Ontario Steel Products Limited, auto parts manufacturers, informed the 
Board that until 1954 no Canadian steel mill could produce acceptable steel for 
automobile bumpers. One mill can now do so, but demand exceeds production 
so that it is necessary toimport. Because of low volume bumper output and high 
die costs, this industry stated that it could not afford to pay more for its steel. 

One firm, Engineering Products of Canada, regretted the existing shortage 
of steel, but said that it would not in the longer term object to a 23 p.c. increase in 
rate. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385a: RUST, ACID, HEAT RESISTING 
SHEETS, PLATES, ETC. 


385a: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, 
hot or cold rolled, polished or not, valued at not less than five cents per 
pound—(s.c. 5133) 


Free 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 
GATT 12% p.c. 


This item was established in 1932 and is an extract from 385. The M.F.N. 
rate was reduced in 1948 under GATT. 
Production: Not available. 


Imports: Not extensive: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


GOL SEU ATER. OE, 7,933 9,478 9 ,500 12,270 
Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. plus a 4 p.c. surcharge on specified quantities of 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, cobalt, nickel, vanadium and any other 
alloying metal. In addition, on chromium content over 0:2 p.c—Il3¢ lb.; 
on molybdenum over 0-2 p.c.—35¢ lb.; on tungsten over 0-2 p.c.—50¢ lb.; 
on vanadium over 0-1 p.c.—50¢ lb. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 124 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 6(a); 7(a), (b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. So- 
called ‘‘stainless” steels would then enter under proposed new plate and sheet 
items at rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. The producers also requested 
that an alloy-surtax should apply unless ad valorem duties were as recommended. 

Firth Brown Steels Ltd., steel merchandisers, objected to the proposed lump- 
ing together of stainless and heat resisting steels with carbon steels. Stainless 
and heat resisting steels, they said, have different properties and different size 
specifications from carbon steels. Their uses are different; thus, in most cases, 
there is no competition with carbon steels. This firm strongly felt that to avoid 
difficulties in Customs administration, a special item or items should be estab- 
lished for these steels. During the discussion at the public hearing and in 
subsequent investigation, it became apparent that no real agreement existed as 
to what constituted a rust, acid or heat resisting steel. Some said that any steel 
containing 11 p.c. or more of chromium qualified; others stated that any steel 
having 5 p.c. or more of chromium and/or of nickel would qualify (this definition 
is enforced by the Department of National Revenue). Still others have said that 
because of new developments the composition of such steels is subject to almost 
continuous change. For these reasons, no attempt has been made by the Board 
to define rust, acid or heat resisting steels, or to recommend a separate item for 
such steels. 

A considerable number of steel users commented on the application of this 
item and the proposal of the steel makers. John Inglis Co. Limited proposed 
that 385a be deleted and that “‘special’’ steels (plates) be classified at the rates 
under 380(a) and (b), with the division between the two items at 48 inches, which 
is the maximum width rolled in Canada. A lower rate would apply to widths 
not rolled in Canada. 

General Steel Wares stated that it uses about 340 tons of stainless steel 
annually in the manufacture of kitchenware. The proposed increase in duty 
would add substantially to its material costs. In particular, this firm urged that 
there be no increase in duty on types not made in Canada, such as stainless clad. 

Tole Gaufree ‘‘Ideale” Enrg. informed the Board that it imports stainless 
steel under item 385a for the manufacture of cutlery. Asarule this firm purchases 
its steel requirements in Canada. From time to time, however, it wishes to 
purchase in quantities or sizes which are not of interest to Canadian mills and 
must import. This firm contended that it faces heavy competition from abroad. 
It stated that Canadian producers, must pay considerably more for materials 
and equipment, e.g., grinding wheels, colouring compound, cement, thinner, 
etc. because of substantial tariff protection on many of these products. At the 
present time, stainless steel for the manufacture of cutlery is subject to drawback 
of duty (item 1005) and this firm urged that it be permitted to enjoy this privilege. 
Several other cutlery manufacturers supported this case. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that the steel makers’ 
proposal would eliminate the existing free entry on this item for British steel and 
impose a B.P. duty of 10 p.c. This would cut the margin of preference by 74 
p.c. The United Kingdom has developed markets in centres which are readily 
accessible to water transport, e.g., Montreal, Vancouver and the Maritimes. 
The implementation of the proposed rates would seriously injure this trade. 
In particular, the United Kingdom ships small tonnages of special alloy plate, 
known as cortens, which is a high strength low alloy plate. This type is also 
being produced in Canada in limited sizes. The Federation argued that the 
small tonnage imported from Britain supplemented domestic production. Small 
tonnages of stainless sheet and strip are also being imported from Britain, much 
of this apparently in sizes not produced domestically. It also urged that stainless 
and heat resisting steels be separately classified. 
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Kitchen Installations Limited informed the Board that it imported stainless 
steel from the United Kingdom for deep-drawing purposes. An increase in the 
B.P. rate would substantially increase costs and make it much more difficult to 
meet import competition on the finished products. In this regard, free entry for 
steel has placed this firm on a more equal footing, at least with respect to raw 
materials, with large scale United States producers of kitchenware. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385b: STAINLESS STEEL 


385b: Stainless steels in primary mill forms, of a class or kind not made in Canada, 
manufactured from Canadian made ingots, blooms or slabs imported by 
the Canadian manufacturers of such ingots, blooms or slabs for use in 
Canadian manufactures—(s.c. nil) 


per ton $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 
This item was created in 1955. 


Production: Nil, since the imported forms are of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. 


Imports: Not previously recorded. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: See below. 

Alloy-surtax: See below. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 12. 


This is an unusual item. Created in 1955, its provisions are open to use by 
only one company—and that, one of the five basic producers. 

Having excess capacity in its furnace department, Atlas Steels secured this 
concession in order to permit it to export (to rolling mills in the United States) 
stainless steels in primary forms—chiefly billets, slabs, etc.—to be rolled in the 
United States and imported in further processed forms—wide sheets, plate, ete.— 
by Atlas Steels. Theitem came into operation only on January 1, 1955, and as of 
the date of the public hearings on Reference No. 118 (chiefly in 1956) no details 
have been published by the Bureau of Statistics as to imports thereunder. 

The five basic producers—one of whom is Atlas Steels—did not propose 
any change in this item. On the other hand, Atlas Steels raised vigorous objec- 
tion to the practice of its only Canadian competitor in the production of specialty 
steels, Vanadium (Canada), which imports its raws in primary forms under item 
377b (the note on which please see) free of duty and has a protection of 123 p.c. 
M.F.N. on the finished bars or rods rolled from such duty-free ingots. 

The precise margin situation re temporary item 385b would depend upon the 
parent item or items from which it was created in 1955. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385c: SILICON FLATS 


385c: Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, not more than -025 
of an inch in thickness, containing not less than 2-90 per cent of silicon, 
coated or not, for use in the manufacture of electrical apparatus or parts 
of electrical apparatus—(s.c. nil) 


Free Free 123 p.c. 


This Order-in-Council item was created in 1955; revised (to put it on an 
AISI basis) a few months later, and again revised by Order-in-Council in 1956, 
at which time the present wording and rating were established. 
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Production: See general note re production of sheets and strip, under 
existing items 381 and 382. It is doubtful that there is much Canadian produc- 
tion in the high-silicon range covered by the item. 


Imports: Not separately recorded. 
Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: There are no bound rates on the item asanitem. The margin 
situation was no doubt considered when the item was created; in any event, 
the margin (or margins) which had existed, was wiped out. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(g). 


This item is one of three existing items in which the manufacturers of electri- 
cal and household appliances showed special interest: Item 386(k) being enamel- 
ling sheets; item 386(p), being low-silicon sheets, etc.; and item 385c, being 
high-silicon sheets or strip. This note should be read, therefore, along with the 
notes on existing items 386(k) and 386(p). 


At the hearings, the industry generally pleaded for continuance of item 385c; 
perhaps the only concrete suggestion was that the silicon-content figure be re- 
duced to 2-80 from 2-90, thus providing free entry for a somewhat enlarged range 
of flat forms. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386: FLAT FORMS FOR SPECIFIED END-USES 


386: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, as hereunder defined, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister :—~ 


The above is the heading only for what is probably the largest and most 
comprehensive end-use item in the entire Customs Tariff. It is, indeed, a whole 
series of end-use items grouped under the heading shown above—each sub-item 
bearing its own description and rating. Some of the sub-items, as will be seen 
hereafter, cover only one flat form of steel; others cover as many as are named in 
the main heading. Because of the structure of this rather unusual tariff item, 
it is not possible to show under the heading above a single set of statistics relative 
to production, imports, exports, etc.; these data will for the most part (and where 
ascertainable at all) be shown under the sub-item to which they appear most 
appropriately to attach. 


Even under the above heading, however, this much of a general nature may 
be said: . 


Production: See the notes on the substantive tariff items relative to the 
various flat-forms (e.g.: where the word “plates” appears in a sub-item under 
386, the relevant data re production of plate of all kinds will be found in the notes 
on existing tariff item 380. That is to say: item 380 and the note thereon, 
discuss (e.g.) plates qua plates; the sub-items of 886 and notes thereon discuss 
(e.g.) plates qua use.) General information re imports, exports, bound rates, 
etc. will (to the extent that it may be possible so to segregate and show it) be 
found in the note under each sub-item of item 386. Even thoughin some instances 
no suggestions or proposals for emendation were put forward by the applicant 
companies, such items are included in the information below, chiefly for the sake 
of maintaining intact the existing item structure. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to any of these sub-items. 
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Sub-item of Item 386: 


(a) Plates, when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture or repair of the pressure parts of boilers, pulp digesters, 
steam accumulators and vessels for the refining of oil, in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5124) 


per ton Free $5.00 $5.00 
Production: See note on existing item 380. 


Imports: In each of the years 1954 and 1955, the United States was by far 
the chief supplier: in 1954, 4,926 tons valued at $685, 478; and in 1955, 6,536 
tons valued at $852,038. 


Exports: Probably none. See note on existing item 380 for general data 
re exports of plates. 


Ad valorem equivalents: From the United States: in 1954, 3-5 p.c.; in 1955, 
3°8 p.c. 
Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a), (c). 


In 1954 and again in 1955, the average value per ton of such plates imported 
from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom was substantially above $100. Once 
the value of the steel rises above $100 per ton (1.e., five cents per pound) tariff 
item 385—with rates of Free, 123 p.c. (GATT), 20 p.c.—comes into play. 
Obviously most of the plate referred to under tariff item 386(a) is worth more than 
five cents per pound—and whether imports are classified under item 386(a) or 
item 385 may depend upon the views of the Customs authorities as to which item 
has the greater specificity. They would regard 386(a) as being more specific and 
plate for the purposes named would be entered thereunder, utterly regardless of 
its value per pound or per ton. 

It is understood, further, that the Customs authorities, in administering item 
386(a), apply the qualifying words ‘‘pressure parts of’? not only to boilers but 
also to the other structures named. The complete units—whether boilers, 
digesters, accumulators, etc.—probably are rated for the most part under item 
428c at 15, 20, 30 p.c., or under items 427 or 446a at 225 p.c. 

(b) Sheets, =the hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of butts, hinges, 
typewriters or sewing machines, in their own factories—(s.c. 5144) 

Free F p.c. 10 p.e. 

It will be noted that this sub-item relates to cold-rolled steel, only. It was 

last revised in 1930. 


Production: See general data on notes re such existing items as 380, 381, 
382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 340 tons, valued at $57,743. Average value, about 
$170 per ton. All from the United States. In 1955, 412 tons, valued at $71,402, 
all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 
Cross-reference: ‘Recommended Items Nos. 7(b), (e); 10. 


The steel imported under this sub-item is chiefly strip. By far the largest 
users are the manufacturers of butts and hinges. These appear to buy their cold- 
rolled strip chiefly in Canada, but rely upon item 386(b) for certain requirements. 
All would oppose deletion of the item on the grounds that imports of butts and 
hinges are driving them out of business. No other users of this item were heard 
at the enquiry. 
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Butts and hinges are dutiable under item 430a at 


per cwt. 75 cts. 75 cts. 75 cts. 
and 5 p.c. 20 /p.¢: 30 p.c. 
Typewriters, under item 414 at 
Free 20 p.c. 25 p.c, 
Sewing machines, under item 415d at 
5 p.c. Lapics 25 p.c. 


(c) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, being mould boards, 
shares, cultivator or shoe shapes, plough plates, land sides or disc 
circles, when such rectangles, circles or sketches are cut to shape but 
not moulded, punched, polished or otherwise manufactured, when 
imported by manufacturers of agricultural implements for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of agricultural implements in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5142) 

Free Free Free 
This sub-item was last revised in 1939. Just why it has remained in the 
Tariff to date is difficult to state; everything classifiable under its wording would 
enter free of duty under item 442, et seq. 


Imports: These still persist. They were in 1954, 287 tons valued at $72,246, 
all from the United States. In 1955, 1,563 tons valued at $440,838, all from the 
United States. 


Exports: Not available, if any. 
Production: Not available, if any. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


In light of item 442, there is no purpose to be served by the retention of this 
sub-item. 

(d) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, coated or not, polished or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of saddlery hardware and saddles for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of such articles, in their own factories— 
(s.c. 5145) 

Free Free Free 
The imports under this sub-item in 1954 indicate its obsolescence: a portion 
only of a total of 12 tons, valued at $4,720, all from the United States. 
Production: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Torquay). 


Harness is dutiable under item 612 at rates of 15 p.c., 20 p.c., 30 p.c.; 
saddles, under item 612a at rates of 10 p.c., 25 p.c., 30 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Obviously, this sub-item does not warrant continuance. 


(e) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of shovels for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
shovels, in their own factories—(s.c. 5076) 


per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


Production: See notes on substantive items. 
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Imports: None in either 1954 or 1955. 
Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 


No processing industry made serious representations urging continuance of 
this item. One (General Steel Wares) stated that cancellation of the item might 
mean increased prices on some 100 tons used annually by the company in the 
production of shovels. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Shovels enter under item 431 at 10 p.c., 15 p.c., 20 p.c. 
(f) Hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled or drawn, coated or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of mats for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of mats, in their own factories—(s.c. 5117) 
Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c, 
This sub-item was last revised in 1931. Its relative importance as of today 
is perhaps best illustrated by: 


Imports: In 1954, 33 tons worth $4,800, all from the United States. In 
1955, 17 tons worth $2,500. The average value per ton in 1954 was about $140. 


Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Mats, if wholly or in chief part of steel, would be dutiable under item 446a 
at 10.p.c., 223 p.c., 35 p.c. 

(g) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, not tempered or ground nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported by manufacturers of saws or straw cutters for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of saws or straw cutters, in their own factories— 
(s.c. 5147) 

Free Free Free 
GAL 


Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, not tempered or ground nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws or straw 
cutters 
Free 
Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hardened, tempered or ground, 
not further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, 
when imported by manufacturers of saws for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of saws, in their own factories—(s.c. 5146) 
Free 10 p.e. 123 p.c. 


(h 


rd 


GATT 


Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hardened, tempered or ground, 
not further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, 
when imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 
7% p.c. 
Since these two sub-items (g) and (h) cover saw-steel, it is desirable that they 
be covered under one note. 


Item 386(g)—by means of an ‘‘ex item” which is broader in terms than the 
statutory item—was bound under the B.P. tariff (GATT note); and under the 
M.F.N. tariff to Benelux and Sweden (Annecy and Torquay). 


Item 386(h) was, in the same manner, bound under the B.P. tariff (GATT 
note) and to the United States and Sweden (Annecy and Torquay). 
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Production: No saw-steel is made in Canada by any mill; moreover, saw- 
steel is not made in the United States by any of the basic steel mills, but is pro- 
duced entirely by specialty mills—owing to the extremely wide range of formulae 
and specifications laid down by the saw manufacturers. 


Imports: Item 386(g): in 1954, 890 tons from the United States, valued at 
$640,711; and from Sweden, 35 tons valued at $29,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1955 are: 1,530 tons, valued at $1,186,057 from the United States; and 61 
tons, valued at $50,549 from Sweden. In most years, the United Kingdom ranks 
as either second or third supplier, by tonnage. 

Item 386(h): in 1954, 102 tons, valued at $114,416 from the United States; 
and from Sweden, 60 tons valued at $70,200. Corresponding figures for 1955 
are: 141 tons valued at $168,463 from the United States; and from Sweden, 
65 tons valued at $75,683. 

It will be noted that in 1954, the non-tempered steel from the United States 
was worth more than $700 per ton and that from Sweden more than $800 per ton. 
In the same year, the tempered steel (item 386(h) ) from the United States was 
worth more than $1,000 per ton and that from Sweden even more. In the same 
year, the steel from the United Kingdom, in both grades, was valued somewhat 
below the corresponding products from the United States and Sweden. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: Item 386(g)—(ex) see detail in opening paragraphs above. 
Item 886(h)—(ex) “ ges Mealy 


It was stated at the public hearing that about half of the total tonnage 
imported into Canada under the two sub-items is in the form of plate; the re- 
mainder, sheet or strip. This steel is used in Canada to produce circular drag, 
gang, hack, hand and band saws; web saws, straw knives and blades for pulp- 
wood saws. 

The Canadian basic steel producers would not object to retention in the 
Tariff of these two end-use sub-items. The saw manufacturers would prefer to 
see both items on the free list. 


Straw knives and straw cutters enter duty free (chiefly under item 409f). 
Saws are dutiable under various tariff items: 


chiefly item 431b at 10 p.e. 223 p.c. 35 p.c. 
but also item 411 at 10 p.c. 15 p.c: 20 p.c. 
and item 4llaat 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 20 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 8(a), (b). 


(i) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of buckle clasps, bedfasts, furniture 
casters, corset steels, clock springs, shoe shanks, phonograph motor 
springs or ball bearings, in their own factories—(s.c. 5148) 


Free Free Hype: 
Production: See general notes under items 380, 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 541 tons valued at $132,630 from the United States, and 
70 tons valued at $14, 700 from the United Kingdom. Corresponding figures for 
1955 are: 694 tons valued at $158,837 from the United States; and 123 tons 
valued at $22,971 from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not ascertainable, if any. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 
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At the public hearings, the Canadian processors from whom the Board heard 
were those interested in making ball-bearings and races for either ball- or roller- 
bearings. These manufacturers said that, although they purchased all the steel 
they could get in Canada, they were forced to go abroad for some—particularly a 
specialty strip, from 4 inches to 6-3/16 inches in width. 


Rates on some of the finished products made from imports under item 386(i) 


are: 
Buckle clasps: Item 351 at 15 p.c. 22% p.c. 30 p.c. 
Corset steels: “SMART Ee 3 15s, 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
Casters: <"446a “© 10'p.e. 225 D.C. 3D p.c. 
Shoe shanks: “" 446a “ 10 p.c. 225 p.c. 35 P.C. 
Phono springs: “ 4450 “ Free Free Free 
Bedfasts: Pee OD ee OD, G. 25. p.c. 45 p.c. 
Ball-bearings: ‘f 427b “ Free for Farm Implements 
and 427b ‘ Free Free 35 p.c. if for 
other uses and not of a class made in Canada. 
and 427b ‘ Free 173 p.c. 35 p.c. if for 


other uses and of a class made in Canada. 


(j) Hoop, band or strip, being tagging metal, coated or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of shoe and corset laces for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of shoe and corset laces, in their own factories—(s.c. 
5119) 

Free Free DDG, 
This item was last revised in 1930. 


There have been no imports thereunder for some years. No precise data 
available re production or exports (see general notes preceding). No bound 
rates. Probably quite obsolete. No representations made at hearings. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


(k) Sheets, hot or cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or of apparatus designed for cooking 
or for heating buildings, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hollow-ware coated with vitreous enamel or of vitreous-enamelled 
sheets for apparatus designed for cooking or for heating buildings— 
(s.c. 5129) 

Free 10 p.c: 123 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1935. 


Production: See general notes, particularly re existing tariff items 381 and 
382 and 383 re sheet and strip of all kinds. 


Imports: In 1954, from the United States, 5,300 tons valued at $667,000; 
from the United Kingdom, 350 tons valued at $46,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1955 are: from the United States, 7,902 tons valued at $1,105,903; from the 
United Kingdom, 1,390 tons valued at $239,955. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to U.S.A. (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


This item was much discussed at the public hearings and strenuous objection 
to the proposal that it be deleted was voiced by several industries, notably the 
manufacturers of stoves, refrigerators and hollow-ware. It was stated as a 
general proposition that the industries represented by spokesmen at the hearings 
consistently had to import roughly two-thirds of their total requirements of 
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flat steels (including not only the stock for vitreous enamelling but such others as 
blue-polished, terneplate, etc.). This was, they said, due to the fact that the 
Canadian basic producers simply could not supply the entire demand. ‘This 
latter was growing, on the whole; in vitreous-enamelling in particular (under this 
sub-item) the demand was trending downward in re hollow-ware but markedly 
upward in stoves, refrigerators and other appliances. 


Duties on finished products are: 


Stoves: Item 443 at 15 p.c. 223 p.c. 30 p.c. 
Hollow-ware: ‘ 4382b “ 17% p.c. 225 p.c. 35 p.c. 
Refrigerators: “ 415a “ 17% p.c. 20 p.c. AO p.c. 
Washers: SY AL ois moe, Loupne: 225 p.c. 35 p.c. 
Bathtubs, eter “o" 4335 75-0 20 p.c. 50) Dees 


At the hearing, it was suggested by one manufacturer of enamelled appliances 
that (1) sub-item 386(k) be retained at its present M.F.N. rate of 10 p.c.; (2) 
that it be enlarged in terms to cover “‘parts’”’; (3) that it cover also ‘‘any electrical 
apparatus using (comprising?) enamelled sheet or strip’. By another manu- 
facturer a plea was made for retention of the sub-item, partly because it permits 
importation from the United States (and perhaps from the United Kingdom, if 
sought) of so-called ‘‘Armco Iron’’—sheets of premium enamelling quality, worth 
about $150-160 per ton. The United Kingdom representative, summing up re 
all the sub-items in 386, named sub-item (k) as one that he would hope and desire 
to see maintained. 


(1) Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, when imported by manufacturers 
of apparatus designed for cooking or for heating buildings, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of apparatus designed for cooking or 
for heating buildings, in their own factories—(s.c. 5130) 

Free 10 p.e. 123 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1930. 


Production: See general notes under items 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 60 tons valued at $6,800 all from the United States. 
Corresponding figures for 1955 were 6 tons valued at $1,309 from the United 
States. The United Kingdom sent some 200 tons, valued at $27,000, in 1953, 
but was not a supplier in either 1952 or 1954. The average value from the United 
States in 1954 was $145 per ton. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(b). 


The note re this sub-item might well be a repetition, word by word, of that 
on the immediately preceding sub-item (k). In the latter, special reference was 
made to the growing use of enamelled sheets in stoves and refrigerators. As 
regards the closely-related blue-polished product, it is doubtful that the use is 
expanding; imports are small, and domestic production not large. The appliance 
manufacturers, of course, would like to see this sub-item maintained. 


(m)(i) Sheets of iron or steel, cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of sheets coated with tin— 
(s.c. 5128) 


Free 15 p.c. 1520.c: 


This item was last revised in 1932, at which time the making of tinplate in 
Canada was barely begun, and when the United Kingdom became the chief 
supplier under the wide margin provided at that time. 


Production; See note on existing item 383(a) and (b). 
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Imporis: The statistical classification 5128 above referred to covers not only 
sub-item 386(m) (1) cold-rolled sheets for tinning, but also item 386b, an Order-in- 
Council item created in 1941, providing for the free entry of either hot- or cold- 
rolled sheets, in coils, for tinning. 

Items 386(m)(i) and 386b: in 1954, 120 tons valued at $11,000, all from the 
United States, almost all of it free of duty under the Order-in-Council provision. 
In 1953, about 120 tons had been imported from Benelux and 356 tons from the 
United States. The import picture for 1955 was as follows: 55 tons from the 
United States valued at $4,309. 

Exports: See note under existing item 383(a) and (b). 

Bound Rates: The B.P. rate on sub-item 386(m)(i) was bound by GATT 
note (Geneva). The M.F.N. rate was bound to Benelux (Geneva). The rates 
on the Order-in-Council item 386b are not bound. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(b). 

The importance of this sub-item is dubious. In Canada, tinplate is made by 
the basic steel group and, unless by reason of scarcity of base-stock, is produced 
from their own production of hot-rolled or cold-rolled sheets. The bulk of the 
tinplate now made is on cold-rolled base; and that there were in 1954 or 1955 
any imports of base-stock—whether hot- or cold-rolled—is not easy of explanation. 

(m) (ii) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, hot rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of sheets, 
hoop, band or strip, coated with zinc or other metal or metals, not 
including tin, in their own factories—(s.c. 5141) 

pe: 17% p.c. 20 p.c. 

This item was last revised in 1932, and the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 
20 p.c. to 174 p.c. at Geneva. 

Production: See general notes on existing item 383(a) and (b). 

Imports: There have been no imports under this sub-item since 1952, in 
which year they were negligible. Indeed, there have been practically no imports 
since the end of World War II. Imports were of some consequence in the ’30’s, 
when certain United Kingdom interests maintained a galvanizing plant in Canada, 
the base-stock for which they supplied under this item. The United Kingdom 
interest in Canadian production of galvanized sheet and strip no longer exists, 
and the Canadian producers of galvanized flats (chiefly the basic group or 
affiliates) manufacture their own base-stock. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 

M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 

Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 

(n) Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, in coils not less than 100 feet in length, 
when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of cold rolled iron or steel, in their own factories—(s.c. 5116) 
Free DAP.C: 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1931. 


Production: See notes under existing item 383(a) and (b). 


Imports: In 1954, about 150 tons valued at $17,700, all from the United 
States. In 1952, imports had been as high as 2,500 tons, valued at nearly 
$250,000—again almost entirely from the United States. 


Exports: See notes on existing item 383(a) and (b). 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 
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The progressive decline in imports of hot-rolled strip in coils for processing 
into cold-rolled steel reflects the fact that, more and more, Canadian production 
of cold-rolled strip is from the domestically-manufactured hot-rolled form. 

At the public hearings, Canadian manufacturers of skates stated that they 
use sub-item 386(n) to import their base-stock from the United States. This 
was stated to be high-carbon, high-manganese steel, which Canadian producers 
(they continued) had not been able to supply until very recently. This the 
basic group declared not to be the case, since they had been supplying high- 
carbon high-manganese strip to various cold-rollers, if not to the skate manu- 
facturers. 

In connection with this sub-item, see the note re existing Drawback Item 
1015 

(0) Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, electrogalvanized, six inches or less 
in width, in coils of not less than 100 feet, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of rolling doors of 
steel, in their own factories—(s.c. 5118) 

Free 7% p.c. 7% p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1931. 
Production: See general notes on sheet and strip, existing items 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 140 tons valued at $26,000, entirely from the United 
Kingdom. In 1952 and 1953, both the United Kingdom and the United States 
were suppliers, but the total imports have never been great. The 1955 import- 
picture was: 130 tons valued at $29,130 from the United Kingdom and 27 tons 
valued at $4,548 from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 


The United Kingdom representatives have expressed a particular interest 
in continuing trade with Canada in electrolytically-galvanized strip under this 
sub-item (even though the actual tonnage is small) and under the main coated 
items, such as item 383(q.v.). Certain Canadian users of galvanized sheets 
disputed the value of the word “electrolytically” and suggested that it be deleted 
from these items. 


(p) Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, with silicon content 
of -075 per centum or more, when imported by manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus or of parts therefor, for use in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus or of parts therefor, in their own factories— 
(So ois) 

Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 


This item was last revised in 1951. 
Production: See general notes under existing items 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 18,800 tons from the United States, valued at close upon 
$5,000,000. Small amounts from the United Kingdom. The chief supplier in 
each year is the United States. In 1955, 22,604 tons valued at $6,739,776 
and from the United Kingdom 116 tons valued at $20,835. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva); 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva) except as re- 
gards ‘‘parts” and ‘‘strip’’. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a), (b); 10 
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This sub-item should be considered in relation to an Order-in-Council item 
numbered 385c, due to expire December 31, 1957. This latter was created to 
meet the request of certain manufacturers of electrical goods—in some cases, the 
same firms as import under sub-item 386(p) for use in the manufacture of such 
products as ignition coils, transformers, rotating units, etc. It was made quite 
clear at the public hearing that sheet or strip of not more than -025 inch in thick- 
ness (or even -075, for that matter) and containing not less than 2-9 p.c. of silicon 
is not made in Canada. The basic group apparently would not object to con- 
tinuance in effect of item 385c (no import data for which are recorded), suggestions 
for the emendation of which included requests for a change from 2-9 to 2-8 
silicon and for the insertion of ‘‘coated or not’’. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or coated, -064 inch or less in 
thickness, not more than three inches in width, when imported by 
manufacturers of barrels or kegs or by manufacturers of flat hoops for 
barrels and kegs, for use exclusively in their own factories—(s.c. 5120) 

Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 


This item was created in 1932 in its present form. There is another item 
providing steel for cooperage hoops, viz.: item 384a, with rates of Free, Free and 
123 p.c., but for which data re imports are not available. 


Production: See general notes re items 382 and 383. 


Imports: Under item 386(q), these amounted in 1954 to about 835 tons, 
valued at $130,000 and virtually all from the United States. The corresponding 
figures for 1955 are: 935 tons, valued at $153,439 from the United States and 
59 tons, valued at $7,236 from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to Benelux (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


Order-in-Council item 384a appears to be the operative rate today and 
probably explains the fact that nearly all the $130,000 worth of imports from the 
United States in 1954 were admitted duty free (although attributed statistically 
to the duty-bearing item). At the hearings, the cooperage industry declared that, 
for its purposes, there is no such thing as ‘‘cold-rolled” hoop; that no hot-rolled 
hoop for cooperage purposes is made in Canada, since none of it has the essential 
rolled or mill-edge. At the hearings, the cooperage industry, while opposing the 
proposal of the basic group that the two existing items be cancelled, proposed as a 
substitute for both a new wording: . 


“Strip steel, hot-rolled, with rolled or mill edge, plain or coated, 
-0972 inch or less in thickness, not more than three inches in width’, 
etc. (for hoops for barrels and kegs) with rates of Free, Free and 123 
p.c. 


(r) Sheets or strip, cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes and tubes 
in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 
(s.c. 5148) 

Free 5 p.c. Srp: c: 
This item was last revised in 1935. It provides for the material named 
therein; rates of duty corresponding to the other basic raw material of the pipe 
manufacturer—skelp. 


_ Production: See general notes on existing items 381 and 382, re the produc- 
tion in Canada of sheet and strip, both hot-rolled and cold-rolled. 
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Imports: In 1954, 10,000 tons, valued at $1,096,000, entirely from the 
United States. In the two preceding years, total tonnage imported was about 
the same as in 1954, but in 1953, Benelux and the United Kingdom were repre- 
sented by several hundred tons each. The 1955 imports were: 12,265 tons, 
valued at $1,504,896 from the United States and 66 tons, valued at $8,488 from 
the United Kingdom. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 11. 

This is an extremely important item. At the hearings, most of the discus- 
sion regarding the proposal of the basic producers that sub-item 386(r) be cancelled 
came about under the discussion of the skelp item (384). To the extent that 
item 386(r) was the subject of separate debate, the general attitude of the pipe 
and tube makers was that the entry at not more than 5 p.c. of the cold-rolled 
flat sheets should be continued. 

(See the notes on existing item 384 (skelp) for more detailed information 
relative to both items.) 


(s) Strip, of iron or steel, cold rolled, tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 
2% inches or less in width, -080 inch or less in thickness, in coils of not 
less than 100 feet, for use in the manufacture of metal belting or 
flexible metal hose 

Free 7% p.c. 20 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 


There are no precise data re production, imports or exports. As this item 
was created by Order-in-Council in 1955, it is difficult to tell what the position 
was as regards either bound rates or margins. 


(t) Welded strip steel not tempered, nor further manufactured than cut 
to shape and beading removed, without indented edges, for use in the 
manufacture of saw blades 

Free Free Free 


See note on item 386(g). 


(u) Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Bessemer quality, when imported by 
manufacturers of hinges, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hinges, in their own factories—(s.c. 5153) 
per ton Free $4.00 $8.00 


This item was last revised in 1952. 
Production: See general notes on existing items 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 285 tons, valued at $21,000 of which 175 tons, valued at 
$12,000 came from the United States and the remainder from Belgium. In 
1955, 515 tons, valued at $31,306 entered from the United States and 50 tons, 
valued at $4,890 from Belgium. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: Bound as (then) item 815. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(f). 


The makers of butts and hinges pleaded at the public hearings for continuance 
of item 386(u)—even though one at least of them said that he used no Bessemer 
steel and knew of no one else using it. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386b: FLATS FOR TINNING 


386b: Sheet and strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, in coils or otherwise, when 
imported by manufacturers to be cold rolled or cold reduced and used 
exclusively in the manufacture of sheets or strip coated with tin—(s.c. 
5128) 
Free Free a 


This item, an Order-in-Council provision, was last revised in 1941. 


Production: See general notes on production in Canada of hot-rolled and 
cold-rolled sheet or strip of all kinds, under existing tariff items 381 and 382. 


Imports: Although item 386b refers only to hot-rolled flat forms for coating 
with tin, the statistical classification relating thereto (s.c. 5128) covers both hot- 
rolled and cold-rolled sheets. There were thereunder no imports whatever in 
1952; in 1953, imports were valued at $58,000, chiefly from the United States; 
in 1954, these had dropped in total value to $11,000, entirely from that country. 
Imports under this statistical classification in 1955 were: 55 tons, valued at 
$4,309, again entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a). 


Such tinning of sheets as is done in Canada is done entirely by those of the 
basic producers who roll the base-stock, sheet and strip. Presumably, any im- 
ports have been by these firms. By far the greater part of the finished tinplate 
used in Canada is produced in this country—under tariff protection of 15 p.c., 
15 p.c. and 20 p.c.—and there would seem to be no great reason for the continuance 
in effect of item 386b. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386e: TERNE SHEETS 
386e: Sheets of iron or steel, coated with an alloy of lead and tin, for use in 
Canadian manufactures—(s.c. 5157) 
Free 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 
This Order-in-Council item was last revised in 1941. 


Production: Terneplate is not produced in Canada, whether of the so-called 
“long” type or the so-called ‘‘manufacturing”’ type. 


Imports: In 1953, valued at $1,463,000, almost entirely from the United 
States; in 1954, $880,000, entirely from the United States; in 1955, $1,379,000, 
again entirely from the United States. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates, 

Alloy-suriax: Does not apply to present item. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 9. 

— Terneplate, not produced in Canada, is regarded by the basic producers as 
being for certain uses substitutable by tinplate. The same basic producers admit 
that deep-drawing terneplate—especially for certain automotive applications— 
has no substitute and for that reason they did not seek revision of Drawback 
Items 1045 and 1045a in so far as these relate to the “‘long terne’”’. That is to 
say, if, as they request, the existing item 386e were deleted and all terneplate fell 
under their proposed sheet and strip item (at much higher rates) they would not 
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object if the existing drawback provisions were to remain in force. Contrari- 
wise, certain secondary industries using terneplate for purposes other than are 
covered by the drawback items would prefer to see the item (386e) re terneplate 
of all kinds remain in the Tariff and at an M.F.N. rate not exceeding 5 p.c.— 
but, preferably, Free. One prominent user stated that he had been unable to 
secure a United Kingdom source of terneplate—although the trade statistics 
reveal very small imports from the United Kingdom in 1952 and 1953. 

In connection with this item, please see the note re Drawback Items 1045 
and 1045a. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387: RAILWAY RAILS 
387: Railway rails, of iron or steel, of any weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
drilled or not, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5078) 
per ton $4.50 $6.00 $7.00 


Production: Shows fairly substantial fluctuations, which are only slightly 
related to imports. The following figures show tons of output: 


1937 1951 1953 1954 1955 


86 , 932 257 , 244 303 ,318 241 ,922 228 , 991 


Imports: Have been relatively small, amounting to from 1-5 to 7-0 p.c. of 
domestic supply. Imports from the two chief suppliers, and totals from all 
sources, are shown below in tons: 


1937 1951 1953 1954 1955 
NK ee fa es 4,398 877 8 ,429 12,910 
iL) Sy eae 10,105 5,447 8,136 5,230 7,490 
UOtH ee Ss eee Ue Le he OP 9,890 14,493 21,274 


Exports: Sales of Canadian rails abroad have varied greatly in volume from 
one year toanother. In large part this is probably accounted for by the fact that 
foreign orders are sought only during periods when domestic business tends to 
fall off. 


Ad valorem equivalents of the specific duties are: 

1. Based on the average price of $85 per ton for imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1955, the B.P. rate=5-3 p.e. 

2. Based on the average price of $74 per ton for imports from the 
United States in 1955, the M.F.N. rate=8-1 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $1.00 per ton. 

Bound Rates: No rates bound under this item. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by a new item to cover all rails of iron or steel, with rates of 10 p.c., 
123 p.c. and 20 p.c. The new item would thus encompass imports under existing 
items 387, 387c and those rails which now enter under 388g and are not further 
manufactured than hot-rolled, curved and punched or drilled. In supporting 
this proposal, the producers stated that relatively high freight costs made it 
difficult for them to compete in certain coastal areas with British rails; if the 
tonnage of rails imported into British Columbia in 1954-55 had been placed with 
Canadian mills, it would have enabled Dosco and Algoma to have operated their 
rail mills for several extra weeks in 1954 when domestic rail orders were smaller 
than normal. 
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While this proposal was not opposed by the Canadian railways, representa- 
tives of British rail exporters stated at public hearings that the suggested. rates 
would seriously injure their trade which, even at present, is confined to certain 
areas where smaller rail-users can benefit by ocean freight. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387a: TIES, FISH-PLATES, ETC. 
387a: Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie-plates, of iron or steel— 
(s.c. 5704) 
per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 
Production: Canadian output supplies the great bulk of demand; production 
in tons is shown below: 
1951 1953 1954 1955 


86 , 243 65,120 52,561 82 ,438 


Imports: These have been small: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 
PY CG ep en Fons.) se LOO 837 2,622 2aulo 
UES AU sea S Ra eases. <5 obs tons 2,544 8,126 2,100 2,574 
SE OURS Mere ata, 6 60s tons 3,729 8,998 4,758 4,728 


Exports: No statistics available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports in 1955 from the United Kingdom, 
the B.P. rate=4-5 p.c. Based on imports in 1955 from the United States, 
the M.F.N. rate=5°-8 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.80 per ton. 

Bound Rates: Rates are not bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that the wording of this item be 
revised and that the rates be increased to 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. The main 
change in wording is the deletion of ‘‘ties’’ of steel, which are not made or used in 
Canada. No user of the products described in this item made representations. 
The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that its members shipped some of 
these products to coastal regions of Canada. Although the trade is not large in 
relation to Canadian output, they valued it and felt that the proposed rates would 
be injurious to themselves and the users of their products. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387c: GROOVED RAILS 


387c: Steel grooved (or girder) rails for electric tramway use, weighing not less 
than 75 pounds per lineal yard, punched, drilled, or not, of shapes and 
lengths not made in Canada—(s.c. 5079) 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


Production: No Canadian mill now produces girder rails for tramway use. 


_ Imports: Tonnages imported are small and will continue to decline. In 
1955, 510 tons were imported, entirely from the United States. 
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Exports: Nil. 

Ad valorem equivalent: Based on $108 per ton, the average value of imports 
in 1955, the M.F.N. rate=7-4 p.c. 

U.S.A. Duty: $1.00 per ton. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound Free (GATT note); 

M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva). 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted as obsolete. 
There was no opposition to this proposal. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388: ANGLES, BEAMS, ETC. 


388: Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees 
and other shapes or sections, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n.o.p.; 
piling of iron or steel, not punched or drilled, weighing not less than 35 
pounds per lineal yard, including interlocking sections, if any, used there- 
with, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5161) 
per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 
This item was established in 1930, and revised in 1935 to the existing wording 
and rates of duty. 
Production: Tonnages of heavy structurals produced are: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


tons.......... 156,678 136,001 186,249 119,399 164,906 


Imports: Under this item imports have been very substantial, usually exceed- 
ing domestic production by a wide margin: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
URE ge tons 19,338 10 , 234 5,463 11,126 5,481 
USrAsP ere 28 tons) 1187 2186 109302377 Pb Sr TO eis 079" Y1980770 
Belgium...... tons 42,482 38 ,285 24,011 11,835 20,161 
Totaleiai.% 2s tons 203,886 159,881 187,259 249,299 233,457 
Exports: For all types of structurals: 
1937 1950 1952 1954 
LODS te cee ee 1,426 2,191 6 , 562 987 


Ad valorem equivalent: In 1955 the ad valorem equivalent based on imports 
from the United States was 2-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus surcharges if the metal is alloyed. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $3.00 per ton to United States (Geneva) 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (b), (c). 
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This is the one form of steel where domestic production has not gained a 
larger proportion of the market in recent years, as illustrated by the following 
figures for heavy structurals: 


Canadian Imports as p.e. 

Production Imports of Production 
LOST 5. aaser: tons 156 ,678 221,124 141-1 
1952: soes2ctubons 136,001 174,271 128-1 
1953.8. aur & tons 186 , 249 202 , 733 108-8 
195400. 22°, Ttoris 119,399 257 , 899 216-8 
LOSS aS, * tons 164,906 244 547 148-8 


_ Toaconsiderable extent these very substantial tonnages of imports no doubt 
consist of wide-flange beams. This type of beam has a number of advantages 
in structural work and is in heavy demand. With the exception of one size of 
modified wide-flange beams, such beams are not produced in Canada. The 
statistical breakdown for 1955 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates 
that approximately 60 p.c. of total imports of structural steels was in the form of 
wide-flange beams: 


Wide-flange beams, 8’’ and over............. 165,569 tons 
Wide-flange beams, under 8”................ 6,879 tons 
fer OYE SIEM OVU0W 8 ar eimpamihas of Rant 3 anette heme Rgh SRE Pe 9,373 tons 
ALE OChEI.. 6.) a:e5--lapgin ohaee renal see Me 99 ,655 tons 


It will be noted that in 1954, a poor year for steel sales, imports of heavy 
structurals increased. No doubt this was largely due to the fact that in preceding 
years steel was in fairly tight supply and users were forced in many instances to 
use standard shapes. In 1954, however, when demand for steel fell sharply, 
buyers were free to purchase in a more discriminating manner. This factor, 
coupled with adverse freight differentials to markets, resulted in a very sharp 
contraction in domestic output. 

The possibility of a wide-flange mill being constructed in Canada, was dis- 
cussed at the hearings. The basic producers themselves stated that such a mill 
would have a capacity to produce 50,000 tons per month. It could therefore 
supply the entire Canadian demand in three or four months of operation and since 
this type of mill costs $70 or $80 million, it would not be reasonable to have one 
in Canada. Some consideration might be given, nevertheless, to the construction 
of a modified wide-flange mill at a much smaller capital outlay. 

The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff. They stated that the existing breakdown in the Tariff is now completely 
obsolete. They therefore proposed that two new structural items be established, 
the first with rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. and the second for sizes not made 
in Canada with rates of Free, 73 p.c. and 20 p.c. 

John Inglis Co. Limited opposed this recommended increase in duties on the 
grounds that it would increase structural costs unreasonably. The spokesman 
for this company stated that they must face keen import competition on many of 
their finished products, which are protected by rates ranging from 3 to 223 p.c. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that its members exported 
structural steel under item 388 and that this was the most important item in this 
field for them. The Federation contended that imports from Britain comple- 
mented Canada’s production by supplying many sizes and shapes not made here. 
Furthermore, imports from Britain have been a small percentage of Canadian 
output. Because of transportation costs, the bulk of British structurals is used 
only where there is ready access to ocean shipping, e.g., Montreal, Vancouver and 
the Maritime Provinces. 
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Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons (Canada) Limited made representations on 
sheet piling, stating that it had certain advantages in supplying this product to 
Quebec and the Maritimes. The only Canadian supplier is Algoma which is 
somewhat removed from these points. British piling moves even into the Toronto 
area. Any increase in duty might better the competitive position of Algoma in 
marginal areas but in Eastern and Western Canada it would simply apply as a 
revenue duty and, hence, a burden on the consumer. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction (Inc.) stated that a number of 
sizes and shapes are not rolled in Canada; provision at reduced rates should be 
made for the importation of such steels. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388a: SHAPES AND SECTIONS 


388a: Iron or steel shapes or sections, as hereunder defined, not punched, drilled 
or further manufactured than hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds 
per lineal yard, viz.: I-beams, up to and including 6 inches in depth, but 
not to include H sections; channels, up to and including 7 inches in depth; 
angles, up to and including 6 inches by 6 inches; zees, up to and including 
6 inches in depth of web—(s.c. 5167) 


per ton $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 


This item was established in 1930 to cover shapes and sections that were 
then made in Canada. 


Production: See under item 388. 
Imports: Relatively small in comparison with item 388: 
1951 1952 1954 1955 


CONS. e. J etc Eee 17 ,288 14,390 8 ,600 11,090 
Exports: Not available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports in 1955: B.P.=3-3 p.c. and 
M.F.N. (United States) =5-4 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surtax. 
Bound Rates: Neither the B.P. nor the M.F.N. rate is bound. 


Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surcharge applies to imports valued under 63 cents 
per pound if the steel contains the following: 


(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 

(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 

(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(z) Any other element, not being iron or carbon, in excess of -5 per centum 
by weight. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 


The basic steel producers have recommended that this item be deleted. 
Under their proposal, imports at present classified under this item would become 
dutiable at 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. if types made in Canada or Free and 73 p.c. if types 
not made in Canada. 
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The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended that the existing rates be con- 
verted to ad valorem terms but not increased. Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons 
(Canada) Ltd. expressed the hope that the B.P. rate applicable to this item would 
not be increased. For other representations re structurals, see note on item 388. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388b: ANGLES, BEAMS, ETC. 


388b: Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees 
and other shapes or sections, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not punched or drilled, 
including interlocking sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5162) 


per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 
This item was established in its present wording and rates in 1935 although 
similar items predate this one by many years. 
Production: Light structural output has been as follows: 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


tODS, 51-5 4,214, (84,615 85,971: 6451435 713792 
Imports: Under this item: 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


tons....... 111,243 117,200 70,953 55,038 80,470 


The major portion is from the United States but very sizable tonnages originated 
in Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Exports: Not available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on 1955 imports from: 
(a) the United States—5-6 p.c. 
(b) Belgium and Luxembourg—6-6 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surcharge. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.00 per ton (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surtax applies on imports valued at under 63 cents per 
pound (see under item 388a). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (c). 


Although light structurals are produced in Canada, imports supply a greater 
proportion of the domestic market in many years than does Canadian production. 
There appears, however, to be a tendency for Canadian mills to take over a 
greater portion of the market: 


Light Structurals 


(tons) 

Canadian Imports as p.c. 

Production Imports of Production 
POST Toes 71,414 113 ,566 159-0 
19525 45" 84,615 119 ,686 141-4 
LO SStEe . 85,971 74,170 86-3 
195A ars 64,143 61,287 95-5 
TO5D% aes: 71,792 85,795 119-4 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
imports be classified under proposed item 5 with rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. or 
Free and 73 p.c. if of types not made in Canada. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited urged that the level of the existing rates of duty 
not be increased. 

(For statements of the Canadian Institute of Steel Construction, and the 
British Iron and Steel Federation see comments under item 388.) 

The Nicholson File Company of Canada, which imports shapes and sections 
under this item, stated that file steel is not rolled in Canada. This was confirmed 
by the basic steel producers. The Nicholson File Company therefore requested 
duty free entry for file steel. 

McKinnon Industries Limited recommended that the rates applicable to 
this item not be increased since the proposed higher rates would substantially 
increase the cost. of imported steel. The motor vehicle manufacturing industry 
imports substantial tonnages of steel shapes under this item, 6,901 tons in 1953 
and 1,626 tons in 1954. This industry requested that the existing rates remain 
unchanged. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388c: BEAMS AND JOISTS 


388c: Iron or steel beams or joists, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, weighing less than 5% pounds per lineal yard for each 
inch in depth of web—(s.c. 5164) 


DLL: 123 p.c. 173 p.c. 

This item was established in 1930. 

Production: See under item 388b. 

Imports: Small in comparison with imports under item 388b. From 1951 
to 1954 they ranged from 2,323 tons to 6,249 tons, with 5,325 tons in 1955. 

Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surtax. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Alloy-surtaz: A 5 p.c. surtax applies to imports valued at not more than 64 
cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 
The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 


imports be dutiable at 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. or Free and 73 p.c. if types not made in 
Canada. 


The John Inglis Co. Limited opposed this proposal and urged that there be 
no increase in rates. The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction and the 


British Iron and Steel Federation took a similar position. See notes under item 
388b. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388e: SIDE OR CENTRE SILL SECTIONS 


388e: Iron or steel side or centre sill sections, of all sizes not manufactured in 
Canada, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured, when imported by manufacturers of 
railway cars, for use in their own factories—(s.c. 5168) 


per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 
This item was established in 1932 with the existing rates of duty. 
Production: No statistics available. 
Imports: Nil. 
Exports: Nil. 
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U.S.A. Duty: Apparently $2.00 per ton plus alloy surcharge. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N.-bound at $3.00 at the request of the United Kingdom. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (c). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted since these 
sections are rolled in Canada and there are noimports. The rates of duty applic- 
able to these sections would be increased to 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. 
under this proposal. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388f: SASH SECTIONS 


388f: Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, coated 
or not, not punched, drilled nor further manufactured, and similar material 
formed from hot or cold rolled iron or steel strip, coated or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of metal window sash, casements or frames for 
use in the manufacture of such articles, in their own factories—(s.c. 5166) 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


Production: Depending upon the size, weight and kind of “‘section’’, products 
such as those described in this item might be extremely light (structural) sections, 
or bars. In any event, there are no precise data re production of such sections 
(if any) in Canada. 


Imports: In each of 1953 and 1954, the United States was by far the chief 
supplier, with values of $514,000 and $399,000, respectively. From the United 
Kingdom, $18,000 and $28,000. The imports in 1955 were 395 tons valued at 
$43,674 from the United Kingdom; 2,393 tons valued at $430,814 from the 
United States; and 139 tons valued at $17,079 from Belgium. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(d). 


Discussion of this item at the public hearings resulted in (a) a request by the 
manufacturers of windows and window frames that item 388f be not cancelled; 
(b) by the same group, that the item refer to hot-rolled sections only (deleting, 
for the purpose of this enquiry, not only the reference to ‘“‘cold-rolled sections” 
but also the entire portion of the item reading “‘and similar material formed from 
hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, coated or not’’); and (c) concurrence by the 
basic producers in these emendations. 

Complete window sash or frames probably would enter under item 446a. 
The chief competition therein is from the United Kingdom, against a B.P. rate 
on that item of 10 p.c. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388g: RAILS, OTHER THAN RAILWAY RAILS 


388g: Rails (track), of iron or steel, other than railway rails, further manu- 
factured than hot rolled, with other sections, arched or not, welded thereto 
or not—(s.c. 5163) 
1 


Free 123, pic: 35 p.c. 
Production: No statistics available. 
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Imports: Since this item was established only in 1952, imports have entered 
in 1954 and 1955, as follows: 


1954 1955 
Lb A Capea Rr BRP ede eae MGM et tego 2 tons 115 146 
USS A ee es kee ee ee tons 1,561 2,109 
Other 22 Gis) tee eee ee tons 2,733 1,331 
Total Week Sa aes ees ae ene eens tons 4,413 3,586 


Exports: No statistics available. 


U.S.A. Duty: If not further manufactured than rolled, punched or drilled, 
$1.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: No rates bound under this item. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(c). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. They 
proposed that rails, not further manufactured than hot-rolled, punched or drilled, 
and curved, should enter as rails at rates of 10 p.c., 123 p.c. and 20 p.c. So- 
called monorails, at present classifiable under this item, if any further processed, 
would enter as structural steel under item 388d or as manufactures of steel under 
item 446a if item 388g is deleted as recommended. The M.F.N. rates under 
these items are 25 p.c. and 223 p.c. respectively. In support of their recom- 
mendation, the steel producers stated that many such ‘‘monorails” are fabricated 
sections and are not products of the basic steel industry. Where this is the case, 
such sections should be classified with other fabricated shapes and sections. 

A number of importers of rails, other than railway rails, were represented at 
the public hearings and contended that imports did not adversely affect the 
Canadian steel producers. Of three railssubmitted by these importers as exhibits, 
one was hot-rolled only while two were fabricated. In order to avoid increased 
duties, this group proposed that any new item for track rails should include rails, 
I or girder shaped, punched, drilled, welded, painted, etc. This would group 
together sections made by welding, or otherwise fabricated from structural shapes, 
with rails which were simply hot-rolled. It was felt, however, that it would not 
be desirable to attempt to interject fabricated sections into an item intended to 
cover rolling mill products. The proposal was therefore amended to request the 
continuation of item 388g. 

A Canadian manufacturer of monorails stated that he produced such rails 
from beam sections. This company also stated that hot-rolled track for doors 
was being imported under this item. This firm fabricates the rails and regards 
its products as being fabricated sections of steel. It therefore requested the 
deletion of item 388g and the classification of such products under the eee 
tariff items for fabricated steel products at present in the Tariff. 

In discussing this item at the public hearings serious doubts were raised as 
to whether the Board should deal with other than the basic steel products coming 
under this item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 389: FERRO-ALLOYS 


389: Upon any article or commodity enumerated in tariff items 377, 377a, 
378a, 378b, 378c¢, 388a, 388b, and 388c of this Schedule, not being of greater 
value than 63 cents per pound, there shall be levied, collected and paid, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister, in addition to the rates of 
Customs duties enumerated in such said tariff items, an ad valorem surtax 
of five per centum when any such said article or commodity contains any 
one or more of the following: 

(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 
(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 
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(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(z) Any other element, not being iron or carbon, in excess of -5 per centum 
by weight. 

(s.c. 5010, 5013, 5014, 5015, 5018) 


This item, last revised in 1930, provides for the imposition of surtax (over 
and above the normal rates of duty) on certain of the basic forms of iron or steel 
when such basic forms (1) contain alloying components as per a prescribed list 
and (2) are worth not more than 63 cents per pound. 


The basic forms which attract the surtax—if alloyed—are: 


Item 377: Ingots, n.o.p. 
“< 377a: Cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. 
“ 378a: Light billets, bars and rods, hot rolled. 


a ae he) oe she a “<  « &, hammered, ete. 

" 378c: itd sf ae Se pss” cold-rolled, ete. 
388a: 

“  388b:> Structurals and piling, hot-rolled. 

sf 388e: 


Production: The purpose of the item is to protect the Canadian manu- 
facturer of alloyed steels; incidentally, of course, the item operates indirectly to 
protect domestic production of the alloying components themselves (e.g., nickel). 
The Board’s Terms of Reference being restricted to basic iron or steel, per se, 
no inquiry was made regarding the domestic production of alloying components. 
As regards the production in Canada of alloyed steel (in the basic forms above 
referred to) see the notes on the existing substantive tariff items (re Structurals, 
Bars, etc.), including those on tariff items 385 and 378(d). Also see the section 
on Prices of Specialty Steels (so-called Stainless, Tool Steel, Drill Steel, etc.) 
in Part II of this Report. Although several of the basic producers manufacture 
forms of steel which have some alloyed content, there are two companies which 
confine their operations to the production of Specialty Steels: Atlasand Vanadium 
(Canada) at Welland and London, respectively. 


Imports: It is not possible for the Bureau of Statistics to trace and segregate 
in the total imports of basic steels those which are alloyed as per the prescription 
of tariff item 389. Moreover, as steel in basic forms has steadily risen in value— 
with much of the ordinary mild-carbon steel being now worth more than five 
cents per pound—two results have come about to lessen the scope—and to that 
extent the protective aspect of item 389—viz.: (1) More and more alloyed steels 
are falling for duty purposes under value-bracket items such as items 385 and 
378(d); and (2) by reason of such ascending values per pound, certain steels 
which formerly attracted the surtax under item 389 (valued at not over 63 cents) 
are now dutiable under items which make no reference to and take no cognizance 
_ of the alloyed content. 

It is of interest in this connection that, under the five statistical classifications 
above listed, the Bureau does record the imports of ferro-tungsten, ferro-man- 
ganese, spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, silico-spiegel, etc. The total imports of 
such amounted in 1954 to 11,000 tons, valued at $3,085,000. Of this total, the 
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United Kingdom supplied alloys valued at $1,091,000 and the United States, 
alloys valued at $1,952,000. The total duties collected on the imports amounted 
to $99,680—slightly over 3 p.c., ad valorem. 


Exports: Not separately classified. 


U.S.A. Duties: See reference to these in the notes on the existing items relat- 
ing to the various forms (e.g., bars and rods, ingots, structurals) on which the 
United States bases duty upon the alloyed content of steel. 


Bound Rates: Tariff item 389 is not bound. 


Most of the existing tariff items to which item 389 had been intended to apply 
have specific duties. In the proposals put before the Board by Atlas Steels, it 
was urged (1) that the alloy-content surtax should apply to more items than at 
present and (2) that the reference therein to 63 cents per pound be deleted. 
Since one of the chief features of the overall proposals by the five basic producers 
(including Atlas) was for the substitution, so far as possible, of ad valorem for the 
existing specific duties, a stand was taken by the Board, early in the inquiry, 
that in so far as and to the extent that ad valorem rates were recommended on the 
main basic forms, there was little valid reason for an over-riding surtax on the 
alloyed content basis. This proposition, in principle, was accepted by the repre- 
sentative of Atlas Steels, provided that the ad valorem rates to be recommended 
by the Board were ‘“‘sufficiently high’’. All arguments pro and con have been 
most carefully weighed by the Board: and the recommendations as to rates now 
made by it have been predicated upon the cancellation of tariff item 389. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 392a: FORGINGS 


392a: Forgings of iron or steel, in any degree of manufacture, hollow, machined 
or not, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; and all other forgings, 
solid or otherwise, in any degree of manufacture, rough turned or rough 
machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or over—(s.c. 5051) 
Free 15 p.e, 30 p.c. 

This item was extracted from 392 in 1932 to provide for free entry for heavy 
forgings from the United Kingdom. The M.F.N. rate was originally 30 p.e. 
but was reduced to 273 p.c. under the Canada-United States Trade Agreement of 
1937.. It was reduced to 15 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: No statistics available. 


Imports: The larger part of imports are from the United Kingdom although 
a growing proportion are from the United States. 


1950 1952 1954 1955 

Wake cee: $397,244 553,180 689,608 436,416 
IBN Ae Wate meas $100,211 163,030 246,737 289,675 
Total... rns 1e400 455. e710; 210 #r04g0045, 749 Ol 


Exports: Somewhat in excess of $1 million in 1955. 
U.S.A. Duty: 12% p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 15 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 14. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be revised so as to 
remove many of the forgings at present classified underit. Theforgings extracted 
would then fall under item 392, with rates of 174 p.c. B.P. and 223 p.c. M.F.N. 

In discussing the wording of this item there was general agreement that a 
forging which was rough machined should qualify for entry as a forging and not 
be classified as a more advanced piece of equipment. It was therefore thought 
that the words ‘‘whether or not rough machined” should be included in any new 
item. 

One firm requested that special provision be made for alloy steel forgings of 
over 41” outside diameter, since forgings of this size are not produced in Canada. 

The reference in the existing and proposed items to the diameter of a forging 
brought to light the difficulties of defining the diameter of irregular forgings. 
In many instances the customs appraiser is faced with a number of measurements, 
any one of which could reasonably be designated the diameter. In order to 
avoid this difficulty the suggestion was made, and agreed to by Dosco, that the 
reference to diameter might be dropped and that weight should be the sole 
criterion. It would be necessary to designate, in addition to weight, whether 
the forging is hollow or solid, e.g., solid forgings over 80,000 pounds, hollow bored 
forgings over 60,000 pounds and forgings hollow forged over 40,000 pounds. 

The ability of Canadian mills to produce forgings of 80,000 pounds was 
questioned by suppliers of British forgings. They felt that the maximum size of 
possible Canadian production would be 40,000 pounds. These British producers 
pointed out that the domestic producers’ proposal would increase the duty from 
Free to 17% p.c. B.P. on forgings which cannot be made in Canada, as well as on 
those which can be made. 

The British forging industry has concentrated on supplying heavy forgings 
to Canada, usually of types which cannot be produced in this country. Although 
a 7,000 ton forging press has now been installed by Dosco, the British producers 
questioned whether Dosco could obtain sufficiently large ingots, or had the 
necessary ancillary equipment and experience to produce the heavier types of 
forgings. The Canadian market, in their opinion, was not large enough to support 
a heavy forging industry producing a complete line of forgings. 

The largest Canadian producer of forgings, i.e., Dosco, replied to these 
statements by asserting that forgings of 80,000 pounds could be made by them. 
They agreed however that certain shapes of forgings could not be made in their 
plant. 

In supporting their request for greater tariff protection, Dosco stated that 
British prices have been as much as 40 p.c. below Canadian prices. Under 
such circumstances it is not possible to build up a heavy forging production in 
Canada, they stated. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 395: HAME SECTIONS 


395: Sections, of iron or steel, not being ordinary square, flat or round bars, 
whether forged and punched or not, unfinished, when imported by manu- 
facturers of hames for use exclusively in the manufacture of hames, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 
5145) 

Free Free Free 


Statistical classification 5145 covers importations under two tariff items: 
395 and 386(d) (see note on existing item 386(d) ). The total for both items in 
1954 was only $4,720, all from the United States. No objection was raised at 
the hearings to the deletion of the item, as proposed by the basic group. There 
are no bound rates. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 395a: CUTTER BLANKS 


395a: Blanks, of iron or steel, when imported by manufacturers of milling cutters 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of milling cutters, in their own fac- 
tories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5111). 


Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 
Production: Not separately recorded. 


Imports: In 1954, $5,300 entirely from the United States. In 1955, $6,200 
all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Not applicable to item. 


No interest was expressed in this item at the hearing. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 4101: COAL CRUSHERS, ETC. 


4101: Coal crushers, ore crushers, rock crushers, stamp mills, grinding mills, 
rock drills, percussion coal cutters, coal augers, rotary coal drills, n.o.p., 
and parts of all the foregoing, for use exclusively at mines, at quarries, or 
in metallurgical operations or in the beneficiation of non-metalliferous ores 

5 p.e. . 15a. 25 p.c. 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance as ‘Ex. 4101’. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance 
in the list forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was 
included in so far as concerns grinding balls in the original brief forwarded to him 
by the basic producers. In preparing the documents for discussion at the public 
hearings (Appendix A), the Board did not include this tariff item for the reason 
that the basic producers withdrew their proposal. For the purpose of these notes, 
it need be included only for the purpose of saying that no change is recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 438f: STRIP NOT MADE IN CANADA 


438f: Hot rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled or mill edge, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada, when imported for use in the importer’s own factory, 
in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in tariff items 424 and 438a, 
or in the manufacture of parts therefor—(s.c. 5151) 


per ton Free Free $8.00 


Production: Obviously no data are available here because the hot-rolled 
strip mentioned in the item is described therein as “‘of a class or kind not made in 
Canada’. 


Imports: In any recent year, the United States has been almost entirely the 
only source of supply, trifling imports having come from the United Kingdom in 
1953. In 1954, imports from the United States were 8,830 tons, valued at 
$953,000 (whereas, in 1953, more than three times that tonnage had been im- 
ported, valued at more than $2,500,000). The value per ton of the material 
imported under this item in 1954 was about $108 per ton. The imports in 1955 
were 356 tons, valued at $49,074. 


Exports: Nil. 
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Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to this item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


A great deal of the discussion at the public hearings related to strip with rolled 
or mill edge. It was contended vehemently by the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce that hot-rolled strip under 4 inches wide with mill edge is not pro- 
duced in Canada. In general, this was conceded by the basic producers who 
contended, however, that they had been supplying considerable tonnages of the 
wider product. At one of the sittings, spokesmen for the basic group stated 
emphatically that they were not pressing for the imposition of a duty on hot- 
rolled strip under 4 inches wide, with rolled or mill edge. There was a good 
deal of argument as to exactly what was meant by “rolled mill edge’’ as compared 
with ‘‘mill edge’. The consensus at the meeting seemed to be that the basic 
producers were not pressing the point as regards hot-rolled strip with rolled or 
mill edge under 4 inches in width, whether or not such strip was for the automobile 
industry (as in item 438f) or for box strapping, cooperage, etc. Some of the users, 
particularly in the automobile field, felt that the free entry of the under-4 inches 
width should be continued, but that the item should be widened to include cold- 
rolled as well as hot-rolled. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 440f: (STEEL) FOR SHIPS 


440f: Iron or steel masts, or parts thereof; iron or steel angles, beams, knees, 
plates and sheets; cable chain; all the foregoing for ships and vessels, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5165) 


Free Free Free 


Production: See the general note regarding Canadian production under 
structurals, plates, sheets, etc. 


Imports: In all years, the United States is by a considerable extent the chief 
supplier, followed, as a general rule, by the United Kingdom. In 1952, there were 
very substantial imports also from Japan, Belgium, and France. In 1954, 
the imports from the United States amounted to 13,500 tons, valued at $1,257,000 
(out of a total importation in that year valued at $1,573,000). The average 
value from the United States was somewhat over $90 a ton, but this figure is not 
of great importance since it covers such a variety of forms and there is no break- 
down as between structural sections, plates, etc. 


Exports: Probably nil. 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 


The proposals of the basic group for the deletion of this item, which is Free 
under all tariffs, were strongly opposed not only by the Canadian ship-builders— 
such as Messrs. Vickers—but by the British Iron and Steel Federation. The 
former pointed out that often in respect of vessels built in Canadian shipyards 
for export the general drawback on materials entering into goods exported meant 
that funds were tied up for several years before the drawback claims could be 
processed. The basic group pointed out that they were not asking for the 
cancellation of any drawback that might have a bearing on this item. Canadian 
producers of chain entered into the discussion because of the fact that this item 
might cover importation of cable chain for ships. In this connection, they re- 
ferred to the value of imports in recent years of chains for ships, particularly from 
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the United Kingdom, but of course accepted the fact that the duties on chain 
were not included within the Board’s terms of reference. In the final phase of 
the discussion, the basic producers stated that they recognized the competition 
facing Canadian shipyards and that, rather than pressing keenly for the deletion 
of item 440f, they were merely asking that it be “reviewed” by the Board in 
connection with its general submissions to the Minister. The item is referred to 
in these notes merely for the purpose of stating that no change therein is being 
recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 441c: (STEEL) FOR RIFLES 


441c: Steel imported by manufacturers for use in their own factories in manu- 
facturing rough unfinished parts of rifles, when such parts are to be used 
in rifles to be made for the Government of Canada, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5695) 


Free Free Free 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance in the list 
forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was included 
in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. In preparing the 
documents for discussion at the public hearings (Appendix A), the Board did 
not include this tariff item for the reason that the basic producers did not appear 
concerned about pressing for its inclusion. It was not discussed at the public 
hearings and, for the purpose of these notes, it need be included only for the pur- 
pose of saying that no change is recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 442, 442b, 442c: (STEEL) FOR FARM 
EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 


442: Articles and materials which enter into the cost of manufacture of the 
goods enumerated in tariff items 409, 409a, 409b, 409c, 409d, 409e, 409f, 
409g, 409h, 409i, 409), 409k, 4091, 409m, 409n, 4090, 409q, 427b(1), 439¢ 
and 618b(1), when imported for use in the manufacture of the goods 
enumerated in the aforesaid tariff items, or in the manufacture of parts 
therefor, under such regulations as the Minister may prescribe 


Free Free Free 


442b: Materials which enter into the construction and form part of cream 
separators when imported by manufacturers of cream separators for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of cream separators, in their own factories, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


442c: Articles of metal when imported by manufacturers of cream separator 
parts for use exclusively in the manufacture of cream separator parts, 
in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


These tariff items were referred to in the Letter of Reference from the 
Minister of Finance. The reason they were included by the Minister of Finance 
in the list forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that they 
were included in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. 
The basic producers made abundantly clear at public hearings that they had no 
intention that their proposals should affect these items which relate entirely to 
steel used in the production of various agricultural implements and machinery. 
This note is inserted merely to make clear that no change in any of these three 
items is being recommended. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 458: (STEEL) FOR TRACTORS 


458: Materials, including all parts, when imported by manufacturers of traction 
engines for use exclusively in the manufacture of traction engines, in their 
own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance in the list 
forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was included 
in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. The basic pro- 
ducers made abundantly clear at public hearings that they had no intention that 
their proposals should affect this item, which relates entirely to steel used in the 
production of traction engines. This note is to make clear that no change in the 
item is being recommended. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1005 


1005: Steel—When used in the manufacture of cutlery or stove trimmings 
99 —p.c. 


This item has in the past provided a 99 p.c. drawback of duties paid on 
‘‘steel’’ (in any form) imported and used in the production in Canada of ‘‘cutlery 
or of stove trimmings’’. Actually, the forms of steel on which duty-drawbacks 
normally are paid under this item are bars and strip. The total paid in drawback 
in 1954-55 was $112,000; about the same figure has been paid in several recent 
years. 

Manufacturers of cutlery—particularly of knives—get drawback of duty on 
bars and strip of both stainless and carbon steel; drawback does not apply 
in respect of knife-blanks, which may be imported under item 429(a) at Free, 73 
p.c. and 10 p.c. The finished knife enters under the same item at varying rates 
of duty (e.g.) table knives at 15 p.c., 25 p.c. and 35 p.c.; many other knives are 
Free under B.P. tariff. Stainless steel in bar form is made in Canada by Atlas 
Steels, but that firm does not expect to be in production of stainless cutlery-strip 
fora year ormore. Applicants for retention of the drawback privilege contended 
that already competition in cutlery in Canada was serious—to the extent that, 
in value, imports exceeded domestic production; that Japanese cutlery of first- 
class quality was laid-down in Canada below the domestic cost of production and 
was growing in consumer acceptance; that free entry for so much of the cutlery 
lines meant that the domestic producers must, to remain in business, have re- 
course to Drawback Item 1005, particularly as regards such steel (and especially 
single-bevelled and double-bevelled stainless strip) as was not made in Canada. 

After hearing the pleas of the cutlery producers, the basic group suggested 
that Drawback Item 1005 perhaps should continue in operation for the cutlery 
industry, preferably with a “class or kind” qualification. Atlas Steels went 
further and, as regards stainless strip, intimated that they should not press 
“at this time’”’ for cancellation of the drawback in its entirety (1.e., cancel as 
regards forms other than strip). 

It was made clear at the public hearings that by far the larger part of the 
average of $100,000—$118,000 paid yearly in drawback under this item went to 
the cutlery industry. However, some part of the total benefits the stove industry 
because of the phrase ‘‘stove trimmings” in the item. The basic group stated 
that they really were less concerned about the continuance of drawback for the 
stove industry than about the administration of the present wording—which, 
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they alleged, caused them to raise the matter in their proposals. A drawbacks 
officer present at the hearings stated that the drawback was held to apply to 
“anything manufactured of steel’’ (or ‘steel used in the manufacture of’’) that 
was a non-essential part of a stove. It would appear obvious that the drawback 
as at present administered cannot mean a great deal to the stove industry—nor, 
by the same token, to the basic steel producers. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1005 
Recommended Items Nos. 7; 10. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1006 


1006: Steel—When used in the manufacture of scythes, reaping hooks, hay or 
straw knives, hoes, agricultural forks, hand rakes, axes, or windmills 


99 p.c. 


It is obvious from its wording that this item provides for drawback of duties 
paid on many steel products on which no duty applies: agricultural implements or 
parts thereof or therefor. To that extent, this item is redundant and inoperative 
except, possibly, as regards sales through an importer’s warehouse (which would 
be rare). There are named in it, however, one or two products which are not 
(for tariff purposes) agricultural implements, notably axes. It is more than 
probable that the makers of axes—and possibly of hoes—drew the larger part of 
the drawback paid, which has ranged from $1,000 to $5,000 over recent fiscal 
years. Axes are dutiable under item 431la at 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. It was 
stated in evidence at the hearings that, most of the time, the Canadian manu- 
facturer of axes purchases his raw material (steel) in Canada at less than the duty- 
paid price of such steel were it to be imported. It is difficult to see that retention 
of this item, solely for axes, is warranted. 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon form in which imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1007 


1007: Flat spring steel, steel billets and steel axle bars—When used in the manu- 
facture of springs and axles for vehicles other than railway or tramway 
vehicles 99 p.c. 


The drawback of duty paid under this item has, in recent years, ranged from 
a low of $38,000 in 1938 to a high of $147,000 in 1952-53. Practically all the 
items in respect of which drawback is paid relate to steel—in various forms— 
used in the manufacture of parts for motor vehicles, almost all of which are 
dutiable on importation at from 1734 p.c. to 25 p.c. It was contended at the 
hearings that, owing to the volume of production of such parts in the United 
States, and also to the keen purchasing methods of the domestic automobile 
industry, elimination of Drawback Item 1007 would—despite the duty on the 
finished component—mean that Canadian parts producers probably would be 
forced to discontinue production of a substantial number of parts they now supply 
to the motor car industry. They claimed, further, that apart from the price- 
factor (as between Canadian and imported billets, bars, etc.) there was no domestic 
production whatsoever of precision-rolled rods for use in making helical front 
springs for automobiles. Under the operation of the drawback, practically all 
the springs required for motor vehicle production in Canada are manufactured 
in this country (and that by one or two companies). The steel represents from 
50 to 65 p.c. of the cost of production of the finished spring. 

As regards the contention of the spring-producers that no Canadian mill 
could supply precision-rolled rods for springs, Atlas Steels stated that ‘‘we have a 
precision rolling mill that rolls from 3” to 14’’ and have had it for several years’’. 
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Canadian producers of axles for motor vehicles were as emphatic as the 
makers of springs in declaring that they probably could not operate at all were 
Drawback Item 1007 to be cancelled. 

The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce gave evidence to the 
effect that ‘‘out of a total usage in 1953” (of steel imported under certain named 
tariff items) ‘‘of 156,000-odd tons, 41,000-odd (tons) qualified for the drawback’”’ 
(under item 1007). And further, ‘‘of flat spring steel and steel axle bars, total 
purchases amounted to 47,774 tons in 1953 and 27,868 tons in 1954. Of these 
amounts, only 6,532 tons and 3,561 tons were imported, respectively.”’ 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1009 


1009: Steel—When used in the manufacture of files, augers, auger bits, bit 
braces, wrenches, hammers or hatchets 60 p.c. 


The total duty-drawback under this item in 1954-55 was $15,000. This 
total would be drawn by the manufacturers of the various tools named in the item 
which are dutiable as follows: Augers, bits, wrenches, hammers and hatchets, 
under item 431b at 10 p.c., 223 p.c. and 35 p.c.; files, under item 431f at Free, 
22% p.c. and 35 p.e. 

For files, the base stock would be chiefly in the form of bars, carbon type; 
less than half of the tonnage would be in irregular-shape sections. On the ground 
of severe competition from Europe—particularly from the United Kingdom, duty 
free—the file manufacturers requested (1) a tariff item to provide free entry under 
B.P. and M.F.N. tariffs on bars, rods, sheet or strip, hot- or cold-rolled or drawn, 
up to 1-50 carbon content, for use in the manufacture of files and rasps, or (2) 
extension of Drawback Item 1009 to provide drawback of 99 p.c.; or, (3) in any 
event, continuance of the item in its present form. 

At the hearings, all five of the basic producers said that they did not make 
file steel and had no objection to provision being made for the same. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1009, and various tariff items, 
depending upon form in which imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1015 


1015: Steel—When used in the manufacture of skates or bicycle chain 
40 p.c. 
Another provision exists as regards steel used in the manufacture of skates, 
viz: Memo D17, DB.15, Order-in-Council P.C. 74/1736, 28/8/33 Double 
Bevelled Edge Rolled Steel used in the manufacture of skates 
99 p.c. drawback 


Totals paid under this item have varied from $241 in 1937-38 to $2,400 in 
1950-51. In 1954-55, about $1,000. 

Evidence at the hearings was to the effect that the Canadian manufacturer of 
bicycle chains had found United Kingdom competition so keen that he had 
dropped the line a few years ago. Presumably, therefore, no drawback duty 
under this item relates to bicycle chains; all the drawback must go to the manu- 
facturers of skates. These (other than roller-skates) are dutiable at rates of 
15 p.c., 25 p.c. and) 30 p.c. 

The drawback payments shown above might appear to include the 40 p.c. 
drawback on ordinary steel and the 99 p.c. drawback on double bevelled-edge 
steel. However, the drawbacks officer present at the hearings stated that the 
total applied only in respect of the 40 p.c. drawback and that no drawback had 
been paid under the 99 p.c. proviso. 
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On the ground of severe competition, the skate-makers requested continuance 
of the drawback of 40 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Various tariff ee acolaaiies upon form in which steel is 
imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1023 and 1025 


1023: Hot rolled hexagon iron or steel bars—When used in the manufacture of 
cold drawn or cold rolled iron or steel bars 
60 p.c. 


1025: Hot rolled hexagon bars of Bessemer steel not being of greater value than 
4 cents per pound—When used in the manufacture of cold drawn bars 
99 p.c. 


Since the two drawback items shown apply to the same industry, they are 
jointly the subject of this note. 

Drawback Item 1023 deals with hot-rolled hexagon bars of any kind of steel, 
with a drawback of 60 p.c.; whereas 1025 is limited to Bessemer hexagons valued 
at no more than four cents per pound, with a drawback of 99 p.c._ Due to the 
increase in the price of steel in recent years (by reason of which Bessemer hexagons 
became worth more than four cents per pound) item 1025 ceased to operate. 
The consequence has been that, of late, the 60 p.c. drawback applied to all 
hot-rolled hexagon bars imported for cold-drawing. The total amount paid in 
drawback in 1954-55 was $29,492. 

Bessemer hexagons are not produced in Canada. For that reason, the cold- 
drawers and cold-rollers asked for re-instatement of Drawback Item 1025 without 
the price-per-pound limitation and also for continuance of Drawback Item 1023. 
In general, these requests were endorsed by the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and opposed by the basic producers. 

On most cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars, the M.F.N. rate is 20 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1023; and various tariff items, depend- 
ing upon form in which steel is imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1027 


1027: Materials—When used by manufacturers of malleable iron castings or 
steel shafting for use exclusively in the manufacture of such articles for 
use in the manufacture of goods enumerated in tariff items 409a, 409b, 
409c, 409d, 409e, 409f, 409g, 409}, 4090, 409p and 4389¢ 

99: p.c. 
No drawback has been paid under this item for many years. It could be of 


no value except in respect of the rare transaction through an entrepreneur. (See 
tariff item 442 et seq.) 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1028 


1028: Steel billets—When used in the manufacture of the seamless pipes, tubes 
and flues enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d: no drawback shall be 
paid under this item when the pipes, tubes and flues enumerated in tariff 
items 399 and 410d are dutiable under the General Tariff of Schedule A 
to this Act 99 p.c. 


This strangely-worded item has had varying weight—ranging from a high in 
drawbacks of $26,000 to a low of $500 in 1954-55. Apparently its purpose was 
to provide free entry for billets used in producing seamless tubes which would, if 
imported, themselves enter duty-free under certain named tariff items. The 
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only representations at the public hearings were by Page-Hersey, which asked 
that the drawback item remain in effect unless duties were imposed on the seam- 
less tubes (under Reference No. 119). 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1045 and 1045a 


1045: Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated with lead or with lead and tin, 
-064 inch to -022 inch in thickness, 20 to 42 inches in width and 50 to 
120 inches in length—When used in the manufacture of stampings for 
automobiles 99 p.c. 


1045a:Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated with lead or with lead and tin, 
-064 inch to -022 inch in thickness, 50 to 120 inches in length, and not less 
than 20 inches in width—When imported other than under the General 
Tariff, during the period August Ist, 1955 to December 31st, 1956, for use 
in the manufacture of stampings for automobiles 
99 p.c. 


It would seem feasible to comment in one note on these two items, since 
evidence at the public hearings—particularly that by the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce—was to the effect that item 1045 had ceased to be operative and 
had been ‘‘superseded by Drawback Item 1045a’”’. Figures as to the amounts 
paid under the items were produced by the drawbacks officer present in the form 
of a total, covering both items. This total drawback ranged as follows: 


Hiseal Ont sol Oo Oe etek cee rate n ak Nes aher ss $348 , 100 
ay OO LAI es cs oo LEIDER» s- 610,161 
. Se NOD 2D wintery 5: SRE IS pepe oR 485 ,328 
vi gt! Ja ale Sah Rp op a ee 652 , 954 
os CN A OO Ata IO) oe hs Wiles Sai cara Le aMiad OR. ces 414,219 


It was indicated that these amounts of drawback paid covered payments in 
respect of hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets and terneplate. These payments 
would be in large part to manufacturers of automotive parts—with some, no 
doubt, direct to the automobile producers. In this connection, it was stated at 
the hearings that ‘‘about one-third of the sheet, strip and terneplate used in the 
motor vehicle manufacturing industry (in 1954) falls within the range of Draw- 
back Items 1045 and 1045a’’.. Some would be ineligible on a dimensional basis. 
Further, that, (as regards the extent to which such steel is an element in the 
cost of producing automotive stampings) ‘‘we may use an industry-wide average 
which has been conservatively estimated at not less than 60 per cent of the cost 
of the finished stamping’”’. And, further ‘if the drawbacks under 1045 and 1045a 
were to be removed, the automotive stampers would have to have a direct and 
compensating increase in the tariffs on automotive stampings, not just (on) 
those that are now dutiable but also on those that are free of duty”’’. 


Some parts manufacturers said that they had to import a large proportion 
of their requirements of cold-rolled sheets, particularly in the lighter gauges; and, 
of course, all had to rely upon imported terneplate—for those applications where 
terneplate is deemed to be imperative—because it is not produced in Canada. 
(The basic group frequently repeated that they were not seeking cancellation of 
the drawback on terneplate). 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon the form in which the 
steel is imported; probably 7(a), (b); 9. . 
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EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1057 


1057: Materials—When used in the manufacture of articles entitled to entry 
under tariff item 442, when such articles are sold to manufacturers to be 
used as specified in said item 99 p.c. 


The amount of drawback paid under this item in 1954-55 was nil. The 
drawback item can relate only to warehouse transactions, since all materials 
entering into the cost of production of agricultural machinery enter Free under 
item 442 and there would seem to be no necessity for administering a drawback 
to cover only occasional warehouse transactions. No drawbacks have been 
paid since 1939. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1058 


1058: Materials—When used in the manufacture of articles entitled to entry 
under tariff items 411 and 411a, not including saws, and articles entitled 
to entry under tariff item 4101, when such articles are used as specified 
in said items 60 p.c. 


Since this drawback item in its present form applies to many products (as 
well as to steel) the Board is not recommending any change therein and the pur- 
pose of this note is so to state. 


““END-USE” or ““PURPOSE”’ ITEMS DROPPED: 


379(a)- > + -886(m) (i) 
379(b) ~*~ 386m) (ii) 
BLOG) ae a 386(n) 
379(e)i, 0 a ~ 386(0) 
386(a) 386(p) 
386(c) 386(s) 
386(d) 386(t) 
386(e) 386b 
386(f) 387¢ 
386(1) 388e 
386(j) 395 
386(k) 3895a 
386(1) 
DRAWBACK ITEMS DROPPED: 

1006 

1007 

1015 

1025 

1027 

1045 

1045a 

1057 
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APPENDIX A 


REFERENCE NO. 118 


ANALYSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
TO SHOW THE PRESUMED EFFECT OF PROPOSALS 


MADE BY 
PRODUCERS OF BASIC IRON AND STEEL 


(As used for discussion at all public sittings of 
The Tariff Board in respect of 
Reference No. 118) 


Distributed to Interested Parties in December, 1965 


73371—143 


The (proposed) tariff items shown in the left-hand column of the attached 
draft Schedule should be read in connection with, and as governed by, the 
revised Definitions suggested by the producers of basic Iron and Steel. 


The items shown in the right-hand column of the attached draft Schedule 
are as at present in the Customs Tariff, as regards both wording and rates 
of duty. As at present administered, they are governed by the existing 
Definitions in the Customs Tariff. It is important to note, however, that, 
in the event of adoption of revised Definitions, many items would be governed 
by the latter. 


The tariff rates shown under the items in the right-hand column are those of 
the British Preferential, the Most-Favoured-Nation, and the General 
Tariff, respectively. Wherever in any column a second rate is shown, 
this latter is a Trade Agreement rate and at present the operative rate. 


Excerpts from existing tariff items are frequently shown (in brackets) where 
less than the complete existing item would appear to be affected by pro- 
posed changes in wording or rate. 


Necessarily, an existing item may appear more than once in the right-hand 
column, depending upon the degree of comprehensiveness of the proposed 


new item. 


PROPOSED DEFINITIONS 


EXISTING DEFINITIONS 


1. (No change proposed) 


[2.3,‘‘Plate’’, when applied to iron or steel, means a 
rectangle, circle or sketch, flat or in coils, 
whether or not with sheared, cut or mill 
edges, of the following dimensions: 

Over 6 inches but not over 48 inches in 
width—0- 2300 inch or over in thickness 
Over 48 inches in width—0-1800 inch or over 
in thickness 
3. “Sheet’’ or “Strip’’, when applied to iron or 
steel, means flat rolled rectangles, whether 
or not in coils, of the following dimensions: 


Sheet: 
Over 12 inches but not over 48 inches in 
width—0-2299 inch and thinner 
Over 48 inches in width—0-1799 inch and 
thinner 


Strip: 
Over 6 inches but not over 12 inches in 
width—0- 2299 inch and thinner 
Six inches or less in width—0-2030 inch 
and thinner ; 
(‘‘hoop”’ and ‘‘band”’ no longer defined) 

4, “Skelp’’, when applied to iron or steel, means 
flat rolled iron or flat rolled steel, whether in 
lengths or in coils, with either rolled edge or 
cut edge, bevelled or not, for use in the 
manufacture of pipes and tubes. 


* * * * 
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“Rolled Iron’’ or ‘‘Rolled Steel’? means iron or 
steel hot rolled only. 


‘plate’? when applied to iron or steel means a 
rectangle, circle or sketch as cut in a plate mill, 
more than fourteen inches in width, and 0-1875 
inch or more in thickness, with variations from 
such thickness not exceeding 0-015 inch; 


“hoop, band and strip’? when applied to iron or 
steel mean flat forms not more than fourteen 
inches in width and less than 0-1875 inch in 
thickness; 

““Sheet’’ when applied to iron or steel means a 
rectangle more than fourteen inches in width and 
less than a plate in thickness; 


None 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


Item 


1. Pig iron, n.o.p., and sponge iron 
p.c. 5 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
* * * * 
. (a) Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 


(b) Blooms, slabs, billets, sheet bars, of iron 


or steel, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under proposed item 2, subsections 
(a) and (b), would be affected by the pro- 
posed revision of tariff item 389, shown in 
this draft schedule as proposed item 11) 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Item 

374 Pig iron, n.o.p 

per ton "$1. 50 $2.50 $2.50 
376 Sponge iron 

Free Free Free 
x * * * 

877. Ingots, of iron or steel, n.o.p. 

perton $1.50 $3.00 $3.00 


877a Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., 
sheet bars, of iron or steel, by whatever 
process made, n.o.p. 

per ton $2.50 


$4.50 $4.50 
4.00 


377b Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 
n.o.p., of iron or steel, valued at not less 
than 3 cents per pound, when imported 
by manufacturers of steel for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of steel, in their 
own factories under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Minister 


Free Free 5 p.c. 


377c Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 

n.o.p., of iron or steel, of a class or kind 

not made in Canada, when imported 

by manufacturers of forgings for use exclu- 

sively in the manufacture of forgings, in 

their own factories, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister 

perton Free $3.00 $3.00 


377d __ Billets of steel of Bessemer quality, when 
imported by manufacturers of seamless 

steel tubes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of seamless steel tubes, in 

their own factories 

Free 


D.DiGs 5 p.c. 


377e Wrought or puddled iron in the form of 
billets 


Free 


378 (Billets of iron or steel weighing less than 60 
pounds per lineal yard) 


(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 


n.O.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


(b) Not further processed than hammered 
or pressed, n.o.p. 


Olp.e. 25:p:¢.. 30) p:e: 
20 p.c. 
(ec) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or 
ground, n.o.p. 
LOD.C. Zomp.e, | 130 prc: 
20 p.c. 


(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 4 
cents per pound, n.o.p. 


Free 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 


1005 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of cutlery 
or stove trimmings) 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


1006 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of 
scythes, reaping hooks, hay or straw 
knives, hoes, agricultural forks, hand 
rakes, axes, or windmills) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1007 (Steel billets) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1009 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of files, 
augers, auger bits, bit braces, wrenches, 
hammers or hatchets) 

Drawback of 60 p.c. 


1015 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of skates 
or bicycle chain) 

Drawback of 40 p.c. 


1027 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in making certain agricul- 
tural implements, pasteurizers and farm 
or logging sleighs and wagons) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1028 Steel billets when used in the manufacture 
of the seamless pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d: 
no drawback shall be paid under this 
item when the pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d 
are dutiable under the General Tariff of 
Schedule A to this Act. 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


Note: The adoption of new definitions 
would not redefine any ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars. 


* * * * * * * * 
3. Track rails of rolled iron or steel, tee or girder 387 Railway rails, of iron or steel, of any 
shaped, of any weight, punched, drilled or not weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
10p.c. 124 p.c. 20 p.c. drilled or not, n.o.p 


per ton $4.50 as $6.00 $7.00 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 387c Steel grooved (or girder) rails for electric 
tramway use, weighing not less than 
75 pounds per lineal yard, punched, 
drilled, or not, of shapes and lengths not 
made in Canada 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


3882 Rails (track), of iron or steel, other than: 
railway rails, further manufactured than 
hot rolled, with other sections, arched 
or not, welded thereto or not 

Free 12% p.c. 35 p.c. 


(No change proposed) 387b Railway intersection layouts, intersections» 
switches, crossings, frogs, guard rails, of 
iron or steel 

inoes | PAivoxes, WH oex 


* * * * * * * * 


4. Railway tie-plates, fish-plates, splice bars and 387a Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail 
other joint bars, of rolled iron or steel, joints, and tie-plates, of iron or steel 
punched, drilled, or not per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 
10iprey Stbspsex 020 p:c: 


(Item opposite to be cancelled) 


* * * * * * * * 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS ‘ 


5. Structural shapes of iron or steel, not punched, 
drilled, or further manufactured than hot 
rolled: 

(a) Angles, beams, channels, tees or zees, of 
regular or irregular design, (*) n.o.p.; 
sheet piling with or without handling 
holes, including interlocking sections used 
therewith 

10p.c. 15 pe. 20) p.c: 


(*) To include centre sills, bulb angles, car 
and shipbuilding channels and beams, 
elevator tees 


5. (b) Angles over 8 inches in length of one or both 
legs; beams over 18 inches in depth of 
web; channels over 15 inches in depth of 
web; zees over 6 inches in depth of web; 
all the foregoing when not made in 
Canada 

Free Zp.c. 20p.c. 

(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under proposed item 5, subsections 
(a) and (b), would be affected by the proposed 
revision of tariff item 389, shown in this 
draft schedule as proposed item 11) 


(No change proposed) 


6. Hot rolled bars and rods of iron or steel, plain 
or deformed, in straight lengths or coils, viz.; 
rounds, 7/32 inch or over in diameter; squa- 
res, + inch to 54 inches inclusive; round 
cornered squares, ? inch to 8 inches inclusive; 
hexagons, + inch to 4-1/16 inches inclusive; 
flats, 13/64 inch and over, and up to 6 inches 
inclusive, in width. Bar size shapes: angles, 
channels, tees and zees, if their greatest sect- 
ional dimension is less than 3 inches; ovals, 
half-ovals and half-rounds; sections of irre- 
gular design not over 12 inches in width, 
n.O.p. 

20 p.c. 


JOPiCseanlo p.ce 
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388 


388a 


388b 


388¢ 


388e 


440f 


388d 


377e 


377 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, col- 
umns, girders, joists, tees, zees and other 
shapes or sections, not punched, drilled 
or further manufactured than hot rolled, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, 
not punched or drilled, weighing not less 
than 35 pounds per lineal yard, including 
interlocking sections, if any, used there- 
with, n.o.p. 

per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 

Iron or steel shapes or sections, as here- 
under defined, not punched, drilled or 
further manufactured than hot rolled, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, viz.: I-beams, up to and 
including 6 inches in depth, but not to 
include H sections; channels, up to and 
including 7 inches in depth; angles, up to 
and including 6 inches by 6 inches; zees, 
up to and including 6 inches in depth of 
web 

per ton $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 

Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
columns, girders, joists, tees, zees and 
other shapes or sections, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not 
punched or drilled, including interlocking 
sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p. 

per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 


Iron or steel beams or joists, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, weighing less than 5} pounds per 
lineal yard for each inch in depth of web 

5 p.c. 123 p.c. 17% p.c. 


Iron or steel side or centre sill sections, of 
all sizes not manufactured in Canada, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, not punched, drilled or 
further manufactured, when imported by 
manufacturers of railway cars, for use in 
their own factories 


per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 
Structural shapes for ships 
Free Free Free 
Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 


colums, girders, joists, piling, tees, zees‘ 
and other shapes or sections, punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled or cast, n.o.p. 

35 p.c. 40 p.c. 


20 p.c. 
17% p.c. 25 p.c. 
* * * * 


Wrought or puddled iron in the form of bars 
or rods 
Free _- 


Bars or rods, of iron or steel, hot rolled, 
viz.:— Rounds over 4-3 inches in diameter 
and squares over 4 inches 

per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
$6.00 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under this proposed item would be 
affected by the proposed revision of tariff 
item 389, shown in this draft schedule as 
proposed item 11) 


188 


378 


379 


388b 


395 


395a 


1005 


1006 


1007 


1009 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(Bars and rods of iron or steel) 


(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 
n.O.p. 

per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 

Hot rolled, valued at not less than 

4 cents per pound, n.o.p. 

Free 121 p.c. 15 p.c. 


(d 


wa 


wr 


Rods, when imported by manufac- 
rers of horseshoe nails for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of horseshoe 
nails, in their own factories 

Free Free Free 


(b) Rods, in the coil, or bars, one and one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter and over, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
chain for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of chain, in their own factories 
per ton Free $3.50 $3.50 


(c) Bars, when imported by manufac- 
turers of shovels for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of shovels, in their 
own factories 
per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


(d) Rods, in the coil, not over .375 inch in 
diameter when ‘imported by manu- 
facturers of wire for use exclusively in 
the manufacture cf wire, in their own 
factories 
per ton $2.25 $5.00 $5.00 

(e) Bars of iron or steel, hot rolled, 5 inches 
in diameter and larger, when imported 
by manufacturers of polished shafting 
for use in their own factories 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


(a 


Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
columns, girders, joists, tees, zees and 
other shapes or sections, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not 
punched or drilled, including interlocking 
sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p. 

per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 


Sections, of iron or steel, not being ordinary 
square, flat or round bars, whether forged 
and punched or not, unfinished, when 
imported by manufacturers of hames for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hames, in their own factories, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free Free Free 


Blanks, of iron or steel, when imported by 
manufacturers of milling cutters for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of milling 
cutters, in their own factories, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free 125 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(Bars and rods) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Bars and rods) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Flat spring steel and steel axle bars) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Bars and rods for use in the manufacture 
of files, augers, auger bits, bit braces, 
wrenches, hammers or hatches) 

Drawback of 60 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


1015 (Bars and rods for use in skates or bicycle 
chain) 
Drawback of 40 p 
Double Bevelled Edge Rolled Steel used 
in the manufacture of skates 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1023 Hot rolled hexagon iron or steel bars when 
used in the manufacture of cold drawn 
? or cold rolled iron or steel bars 
Drawback of 60 p.c. 


1025 Hot rolled hexagon bars of Bessemer steel 
not being of greater value than 4 cents 
per pound when used in the manufacture 
of cold drawn bars 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1027 Steel bars and rods for use in the manu- 
facture of malleable tron castings or steel 
shafting for use in the manufacture of 
certain farm implements, pasteurizers, 
farm or logging sleighs and wagons 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1057 Materials for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1058 (Drawback for grinding balls and grinding 
rods to be deleted) 
Drawback of 60 p.c. 


(No change proposed) 378 Bars and rods: 
(b) Not further processed than hammered 


or pressed, n.o.p. 
LO*pic®, © 25 pes" 30'p.c. 


20 p.c. 
(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or 
ground, n.o.p. 
10p.c. 25 p.c: 380 p.c. 
20’ p.c. 


(No change proposed) 388f Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or 
steel, hot or cold rolled, coated or not, 
not punched, drilled nor further manu- 
factured, and similar material formed 
from hot or cold rolled iron or steel strip, 
coated or not, when imported by manu- 
facturers of metal window sash, case- 
ments or frames for use in the manu- 
facture of such articles, in their own 
factories 

perton Free $7.00 $7.00 


394 (Axle bars and axle blanks) 
Ce (a) For railway vehicles, including loco- 
motives and tenders 
Tipe. 273 p.c. 30 p.c. 
22% D.C. 


394 (b) For other vehicles, n.o.p. 
225° p.C. a0 p.Ge 30D. 


225 p.c. 
(c) N.o.p. 
20IDiCan lai D Ce OUND G, 
224 p.c. 
* * * * * * * * 
7. Skelp, of iron or steel: 384 Skelp of iron or steel, hot rolled, when 
(a) With mill or bevelled edge, of a width not imported by manufacturers of pipes and 
made in Canada but not exceeding 4} tubes for use exclusively in the manu- 
inches in width facture of pipes and tubes, in their own 
: Free 5 pie: 5 p.c. factories, under regulations prescribed 
(b) N.o.p. by the Minister 
10 p.e. 15p.c. 20 p.c. Free 5 p.e. 5 p.c. 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) See also existing item 386(r) (cold rolled 

sheet or strip for use in the manufacture 

(The Tariff Board understands that the of pipes and tubes) opposite proposed 

Customs Authorities admit under existing new cold rolled sheet and strip item 
item 384, in addition to skelp, so-called, hot (proposed item 9). 


rolled, plate, sheet and strip for the manu- 
facture of pipes and tubes) 


* * * * « * & 


8. Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, 380 ‘Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
whether or not with sheared or rolled (ay Not. snore ithan: 66 Bakes iaesdth 
edges, of carbon steel or alloy steel or iron, n.0.p. ‘ 
polished or not, n.o.p. - aA per ton $4.25 $8.00 $8.00 

10 p.c. p.c. eee (b) More than 66 inches in width, n.o.p 
‘ ; perton Free $6.00 "$6. 00. 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) (d) With chequer, diamond or other raised 
pattern on contact surface 
perton Free $8.00 $8.00 


383 Plates of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, n.o.p. 
Free 15 p.c. 15 p.c. 
10 p.c. 
(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p. 
15 p.c...,15 p.c. 20 p:c. 
(c) Coated with zinc, n.o.p. 
de pee. 20ipie. 20ipie: 
17% p.c. 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 
10 p.e. 


383 (e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or 
otherwise coated, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 12} p.c. 15 p.e. 
(f{) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 
10 p.c. .20.p.e.. *25.p.c; 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, coated or not 
10'pcen 6220) pics 825i pie: 


385 Plates of iron or steel, hot rolled, valued at 
not less than 5 cents per pound 
Free 124 p.c. 15 p.c. 


385a Plates of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, 
hot or cold rolled, polished or not, 
valued at not less than 5 cents per pound 
Free 20\p.c. 20 p.c. 
125 p.c. 


386 Plates of iron or steel: 


(a) Plates, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture or repair of the pressure 
parts of boilers, pulp digesters, 
steam accumulators and vessels for 
the refining of oil, in their own 
factories 

perton Free $5.00 $5.00 

(b) Plates for butts, hinges, typewriters, 
etc. 

Free 7ip.c. 10p.c. 


386 (ce) Plates for agricultural implements 
Free Free Free 
(g) Plates, not tempered, for saws 
(Including ex. item—GATT) 
Free Free Free 
(h) Plates, tempered or ground, for saws 
(Including ex. item—GATT) 
Free 10 p.c. 12% p.c. 
(¥ p.c. 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(No change proposed) 


9. Sheets or strip, of carbon steel or of alloy steel 
or iron, whether or not with sheared or 
rolled edges, in lengths or coils: 

(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 


n.O.p. 
10 p.c.,| 15p.ci (25 p.c. 
(b) Not further processed than pickled, cold 
rolled or cold drawn, polished or not, 


n.O.p. 
123 p.c. 174 p.c. 35 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


Note: Uncoated stock at present dutiable under 
item 383(g) would presumably be classified 
under existing item 446a ‘‘as manufactured 
articles’’ at 

35 p.c. 


1OMpen edi DsG> 
223 p.c. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


440f Plates for ships 


Free Free Free 


848 (4) Plates for oil and gas operations 
Free Free Free 


Drawback Items possibly affecting plate 


1005 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
1006 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
1009 Drawback of 60 p.c. 
1015 Drawback of 40 p.c. 


Proviso to 1015 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
380 (c) Plates of iron or steel, 
flanged, dished or curved 

5 p.c. 25 p.c. 

223 p.c. 


* * * * 


hot rolled, 
30 p.c. 


381 Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(a) +080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


7ip.c. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) More than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
perton $4.25 $6.00 $7.00 


382 Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Hot rolled, -080 inch or less in thick- 
ness, N.o.p. 
5 p.c. 15 p.c. 
123 p.c. 
(b) Hot rolled, more than -080 inch in 
thickness, n.o.p. 


15 p.c. 


per ton $3.00 $8.00 $8.00 
7.00 
(ec) Cold rolled or cold drawn, -080 inch 
or less in thickness, n.o.p. 
i pees, 20 piers §20' pic. 


(d) Cold rolled or cold drawn, more than 
.080 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
122 p.c. 273 p.c. 30 p.c. 
22> ).C. 


383 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(g) Corr ugated or pebbled, (not coated) 
10 p.c. 20p.c. 25 p.c. 


385 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, 
hot rolled, valued at not less than five 
cents per pound, n.o.p. 


Free 125 p.c. 15 p.c. 


385a Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of rust, acid 
or heat resisting steels, hot or cold rolled, 
polished or not, valued at not less than 

five cents per pound 
Free 20 p.e. 


123 p.c. 


20 p.c. 


385c Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold 
rolled, not more than .025 of an inch in 
thickness, containing not less than 2.90 
per cent of silicon, coated or not, for use 
in the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
or parts of electrical apparatus 
Free Free 122 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


192 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, 
as hereunder defined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister: 


(a) See ‘‘plate’’ item 


(b) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
butts, hinges, typewriters or sewing 
machines, in their own factories 

Free 4p.c. 10p.c. 


(c) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, 
being mould boards, shares, cultiva- 
tor or shoe shapes, plough plates, 
land sides or disc circles, when such 
rectangles, circles or sketches are cut 
to shape but not moulded, punched, 
polished or otherwise manufactured, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
agricultural implements for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements in their own 
factories 

Free Free Free 


(d) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, coated or 
not, polished or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of saddlery hard- 
ware and saddles for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such articles, 
in their own factories 

Free Free Free 


(e) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot or cold 
rolled, when imported by manufac- 
turers of shovels for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of shovels, in 
their own factories 

per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


({) Hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled 
or drawn, coated or not, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of mats for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
mats, in their own factories 

Free 5 p.c. De. 


(g) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, not tem- 
pered or ground nor further manu- 
factured than cut to shape, without 
indented edges, when imported by 
manufacturers of saws or straw cut- 
ters for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of saws or straw cutters, in 
their own factories 

Free Free Free 


Ex. GATT Free 


(h) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hardened, 
tempered or ground, not further 
manufactured than cut to shape, 
without indented edges, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of saws for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
saws, in their own factories 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 


Ex. GATT 3 p.c. 


(i) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, when im- 
ported by manufactruers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of 
buckle clasps, bedfasts, furniture 
casters, corset steels, clock springs, 
shoe shanks, phonograph motor 
springs or ball bearings, in their own 
factories 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


193 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(j) Hoop, band or strip, being tagging 
metal, coated or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of shoe and corset 
laces for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of shoe and corset laces, in 
their own factories 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


(k) Sheets, hot or cold rolled, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or 
of apparatus designed for cooking or 
for heating buildings, for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or 
of vitreous-enamelled sheets for 
apparatus designed for cooking or 
tor heating buildings 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(1) Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, when 
imported by manufacturers of appa- 
ratus designed for cooking or for 
heating buildings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of apparatus de- 
signed for cooking or for heating 
buildings, in their own factories 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(in) (i) Sheets of iron or steel, cold rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
sheets coated with tin 

Free 15p.c. 15 p.c. 


(m ) (ii) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron 
or steel, hot rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of sheets, hoop, 
band or strip, coated with zine or 
other metal or metals, nct including 
tin, in their own factories 

5 p.c. 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 
17% p.c. 


(n) Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, in coils 
not less than 100 feet in length, when 
imported by manufacturers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of cold 
rolled iron or steel, in their own fac- 
tories 

Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


(p) Sheets or strip, ot iron or steel, hot or 
cold rolled, with silicon content of .075 
per centum or more, when imported by 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus 
or of parts therefor, for use in the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus or of 
parts therefor, in their own factories 

Free 123 p.c. 123% p.c. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or 
coated, .064 inch or less in thickness, 
not more than three inches in width, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
barrels or kegs or by manufacturers of 
flat hoops for barrels and kegs, for use 
exclusively in their own factories 

Free 123 p.c. 124 p.c. 


(r) Sheets or strip, cold rolled, when 
imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of pipes and tubes in 
their own factories, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Minister 

Fiee 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(c) Hot or cold rolled, coated with metal or 
metals, paint, tar, asphaltum, vitreous 
enamel or any other substance or 
substances, n.o.p., corrugated or not 

123 p.c. 17% p.c. £35 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
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386 


386b 


438f 


440f 


385a 


385b 


386 (g) 


386 (t) 


848 


383 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(u) Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Besse- 
mer quality, when imported by 
manufacturers of hinges, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of 
hinges, in their own factories. 

per ton Free $4.00 $8.00 


Sheet and strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, 
in coils or otherwise, when imported by 
manufacturers to be cold rolled or cold 
reduced and used exclusively in the 
manufacture of sheets or strip coated 
with tin 

Free Free - 


Hot rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled 
or mill edge, of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, when imported for use in the 
importers’ own factory, in the manu- 
facture of the goods enumerated in tariff 
items 424 and 438a, or in the manu- 
facture of parts therefor 

perton Free Free $8.00 


Sheets of iron or steel for shipbuilding 
and repairs 
Free Free Free 


Ex. Electric resistance strip, ribbon, wire, 
and wire cold rolled after drawing, 
containing from 19 per cent to 26 per cent 
chromium, and 8 per cent to 7 per cent 
aluminum, -5 per cent to 4 per cent 
cobalt, and remainder iron 

= Free - 


Stainless steels in primary mill forms, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, 
manufactured from Canadian made 
ingots, blooms or slabs imported by the 
Canadian manufacturers of such ingots, 
blooms or slabs for use in Canadian 
manufactures 

per ton $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 


Ex. Sheets, hoop, band or strip, not tem- 
pered or ground nor further manufactured 
than cut to shape, without indented 
edges, when imported for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of saws or straw 
cutters 

Free = 


Welded strip steel not tempered, nor 
further manufactured than cut to shape 
and beading removed, without indented 
edges, for use in the manufacture of saw 
blades 


Free Free Free 
(4) (Steel for pipes and tubes for defined 
purpose) 
Free Free Free 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Coated with zine, n.o.p. 
zp.e, 20 p.c.  20\p.e. 
172 p.c. 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 124 p.c. 15 p.e. 
10 p.ec. 
(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or 
otherwise coated, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 12% p.c. 15 p.c. 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 
TO0hp.c.  -20'p.es 20 pce 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, (coated) 
Ope. 20p.c. 25 p.c. 


<< ee ed 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(d) Hot or cold rolled, coated with tin, or with 
an alloy of lead and tin 
oper" 115 p:c. » 20 pie: 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(e) Cold rolled strip in coils, electro-galvan- 
ized, 6 inches or less in width, of a class 
or kind not made in Canada 

Free} (aipseas 1 D.C. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


() Hot rolled tight cooperage steel, with 
rolled or mill edge, not over .064 inch 
in thickness, not over 3 inches in width, 
of a class or kind not made in Canada 

Free 74 p.c. 20 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


195 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


385e (See this item above) 


386(c) (See this item above) 
386(d) (See this item above) 
386(f) (See this item above) 
386(j) (See this item above) 
386(q) (See this item above) 
384a (Hoop steel, coated, for the manufacture 
of hoops for barrels) 
Free Free 123 p.c. 
883 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, n.o.p. 
Free 15 p.c. 
10 p 


(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p. 
Tépic. 15 p.e- 


15 p.c. 


20 p.e. 
386e Sheets of iron or steel, coated with an alloy 
of lead and tin, for use in Canadian manu- 

factures 
Free 


5 p.c. 15 p.c. 


1045 (Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated 
with lead or with lead and tin ... for the 
manufacture o: stampings for auto- 
mobiles) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 

1045a (Steel sheets, similarly coated, of certain 
dimensions for the manufacture of stamp- 
ings for automobiles) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


386 (0) Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, 
electro-galvanized, six inches or less 
in width, in coils of not less than 
100 feet, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of rolling doors of steel, 
in their own factories 

Free 74 p.c. 73 p.c. 
(s) Strip, of iron or steel, cold rolled, 
tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 
21 inches or less in width, .080 inch 
or less in thickness, in coils of not 
less than 100 feet, for use in the manu- 
facture of metal belting or flexible 
metal hose 
Free = pew &20'p:c. 
383 (c) Sheets, etc., coated with zinc, n.o.p. 
Te D.C: mf lt 20 p.c. 


386 (q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or 
coated, .064 inch or less in thickness, 
not more than three inches in width, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
barrels or kegs or by manufacturers 
of flat hoops for barrels and kegs, for 
use exclusively in their own factories 

Free 123 p.c. 124 p.c. 


Hoop steel, hot rolled, with mill or rolled 
edges, plain or coated, .0972 inch or less 
in thickness, not more than three inches 
in width, for use in the manufacture of 
hoops for barrels or kegs 

Free Free 1257p;C: 


38ha 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


10. Forgings of iron or carbon steel or alloy steel, 
in any degree of manufacture, viz.: 
Solid forgings, over 80,000 pounds in weight, 
or over 65 feet in length, or over 70 inches in 
diameter; solid forgings, machine bored, 
over 60,000 pounds in weight, or over 65 feet 
in length, or over 70 inches external diameter; 
hollow-forged forgings, over 40,000 pounds in 
weight, or over 72 inches in length, or over 
84 inches in internal diameter 

Free 1 p.c. 30'p.c. 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


11. Upon any article or commodity enumerated 
in (proposed tariff items 2(a), 2(b), 5, 6, and 
existing items 3878b* and 378c*) of this 
Schedule, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid, under regulations prescribed by 
the Minister, in addition to the rates of 
Customs duties enumerated in such said 
tariff items, an ad valorem surtax of five 
per centum when any such said article or 
commodity contains any one or more of 
the following: 


(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. 


(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


196 


1005 
1006 
1007 
1009 
1015 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Drawback Items 


In so far as these items refer to sheets, 
band, hoop or strip 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 99 p.e. 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 60 p.c. 
Drawback of 40 p.c. 


Proviso to 1015 Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1045 
1045a 


392 


392a 


392b 


392¢ 


389 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 


* * * * 


Forgings, of iron or steel, in any degree of 
manufacture,n.o.p. (Toextent affected) 
173 p.c. 274 p.c. 30p.c. 
22% p.c. 


Forgings of iron or steel, in any degree of 
manufacture, hollow, machined or not, 
not less than 12 inches in internal dia- 
meter; and all other forgings, solid or 
otherwise, in any degree of manufacture, 
rough turned or rough machined or not, 
of a weight of 20 tons or over 

(To be cancelled) 
Free 15p.cy (s0hpic. 


Forgings of steel, rough machined and 
fitted or not, and handles of steel or of 
metal alloy in the rough, when imported 
by manufacturers of surgical and dental 
instruments for use in the manufacture 
of such instruments in their own factories 

Free Free 30 p.e. 


Forged golf club heads of iron or steel, 
with or without face or similar marking, 
but not ground, polished, plated or other- 
wise finished 

10 p-c. 10p.e. 30'p:e: 


* * * * 


Upon any article or commodity enume- 
rated in tariff items 377, 377a, 378a, 378b, 
378c, 388a, 388b, and 388c of this Schedule 
not being of greater value than 6} cents 
per pound, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid, under regulations prescribed 
by the Minister, in addition to the rates 
of Customs duties enumerated in such 
said tariff items, an ad valorem surtax of 
five per centum when any such said 
article or commodity contains any one or 
more of the following: 

(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 

(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or 
more, by weight. 

(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. 


(d) Chromium, 0:4 per centum, or more 
by weight. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 

(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by (e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by (f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by (g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, 
weight. by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by (h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(i) Any other element, not being iron or (i) Any other element, not being iron or 
carbon, in excess of -5 per centum by carbon, in excess of -5 per centum by 
weight. weight. 


(*) These two existing items unchanged 
by basic steel producers proposals. 


Nore: It should be noted that proposed 
item 11 would cover a considerably 
wider field than existing item 389. 
This results from the fact that the 
proposed items enumerated in item 
11 would replace not only the existing 
items enumerated in item 389, but 
also other existing items not at 
present enumerated in item 389. 


Addendum: The following existing Tariff Items, named in the letter of reference from the Minister of 
Finance, were not shown in the draft Schedule prepared for public sittings for the reason 
that they were not included in the proposals by the Industry: items 441c, 442, 442b, 
442c¢ and 458. 
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APPENDIX B 


STATISTICS OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION 
OF 
BASIC IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The following import statistics, originating in two Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics publications—‘‘Trade of Canada” and “Primary Iron and Steel’, 

are compiled on two bases, i.e.: 

(a) the existing Canadian Customs Tariff definitions showing imports under 
each tariff item; 

(b) the American Iron and Steel Institute’s (AISI) definitions as applied 
by the D.B.S. 


Since the coverage of the Canadian Customs Tariff definitions and the 
tariff items often differs from the AISI definitions, the two sets of import 
statistics are often not comparable. 


The D.B.S. production statistics are compiled on the basis of the AISI 
definitions. They are therefore comparable to the import statistics com- 
piled on the AISI definitions, but not to the import statistics compiled on 
the basis of the Customs Tariff definitions. 


The D.B.S. import figures on the AISI basis are often shown in greater 
detail than the production figures. It therefore has been necessary to 
consolidate groups of import figures in order to relate them to production. 


Under the provisions of the Statistics Act it is not permissible to disclose 
production statistics in instances where there are less than three producers. 
As a result, no production data are shown for tin-plate and certain other 
items. 


Imports for 1937 on the Canadian Customs Definition basis are for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1937. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not show import or production 


figures for the following tariff items: 384a, 385a ex, 385b, 385c, 386(g) ex, 
386(h) ex, 386(s), 386(t), 458, 848(4). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 374, Pig iron, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5012) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
SAAS os MaRS Te RETIN ide els ane 534 6,677 8, 969 1,829 1,527 9,705 7,338 12,082 

Belgium and Luxembourg...... _ _— — 1,436 — 110 — — 

Genial 2 esto ie eee ae — — 11,0382 ~— 14,767 _- — —_— —_ 

Winited) Kinedomi ase aes 5,823 — 5,890 _ an — 4,602 1,746 

Ogherss.-peeia tars 2 303 682 4,094 1388 13,451 7,045 335 


f Loh AREAS 5 Per ee Maracas ot 6,359 6,980 26,573 22,126 1,665 23,266 18,985 14,163 


Nore: In 1950 and again in 1954, 112 tons entered duty free. In 1955, 55 tons entered duty free. 


See following sheet for imports of pig iron under item 442 for the manufacture of farm machinery. 
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Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports as Percentage 
1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
OR coverup cme canna Onacich ace heachocacenree 6,371 1,006,718 1,013,089 0.63 
TDA RE oe esi IME a iach Bonus 7,370 2,125,739 2,133, 109 0.35 
1 KO Oe Rae Os Ey Ge een CONT 30, 560 2317, L201 2,347,681 1.30 
TEEN Seg ease 52 aac Oe ee 14, 554 2,552, 893 2,567, 447 0.57 
DONS om le mie rn hk 1,584 2,681,585 2,683, 169 0.06 
IK SS re ay a caren tetiraear ar anian 5 ema ame 25, 057 3,012, 268 3,037,325 0.82 
OSA SRA, BOL, REE cert 18, 609 2,211,029 2,229, 638 0.83 
1 OG) sr nae had AIR ERE Co CE oF 12,386 3, 213, 764 3, 226, 150 0-38 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 442, Imports of pig iron for the manufacture of farm machinery. 


(s.c. 5011) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
UES SAR er ere A ae 27 398 1,841 — _ 2,218 922 300 
(Germaniy Seem 028 S40 6 ssc es _ a= 1,102 — — _- -— —_— 
PROta lt See en eco eee 27 398 2,943 — — 2,218 922 300 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports and production of pig iron for the manufacture of agricultural implements not separately 
shown in AISI breakdown. For total production of pig iron see item 374. 


Exports of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


4KOR 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
Unted Kingdom): 5... te... eee. on 5,070 —_— — 88,635 — 
TOA RG Nee Neue cise hts acs a aa oe 16, 282 662 194,528 287,141 202,597 
Ogners eee ee ee ee -— — — Dak 6 
GOH See Ry Or, tte ne ri a eT te A DSO 662 194,528 375, 987 202, 603 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 376, Sponge iron. 


(s.c. 5024) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
UE SACP css Sine a ue Ne cy — = 10 44 6 9 118 425 
Oi ens Aires roewisr eines 85 — -— — — oa — — 
RGN es, 1s ae 85 a 10 44 6 9 118 425 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377, Ingots; 377c, Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, for the manufacture of forgings; 442, Ingots for the manufacture of farm machinery. 


(s.c. 5022) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

SOURCCER Te eee 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WESEAS aen eee oe 998 1,291 2,941 50, 048 38, 830 1,845 992 998 
ViDroysn Ra veeeee. «  » cemetery aaen 998 1,291 2,941 50, 048 38, 830 1,845 992 998 


Note: Duty free imports under item 442: 1950—3,095 tons; 1951—12,845 tons; 1952—2,359 tons; 1953— 
13 tons; 1954—87 tons; 1955—116 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Ingots only—see item 377a for semi-finished rolled forms 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
OST mee vere mie ge tersen cisterns tates a 1,496, 575 —_ — 
Sd ie wa ving ota bap tree Hem 37,700 3, 087, 063 3, 124, 763 1,20 
LO SO ee). 2.5. ete ee dak Bea e i oe 8,116 3, 298, 071 3,306, 187 0.25 
TTS Ue ses HRN ash ates SelM SUE AES 89, 883 3,447, 132 3,537,015 2.54 
EQ52 graeme teerentins atv berncvors 76, 945 3,577, 758 3, 654, 703 2.10 
Oe csc ienan Meee. Te Giadbsbthatene es sus 1, 967 4,009, 548 4,011,515 05 
a en ame tabi arch tale ots oes bones gears 1,791 3,118, 791 3, 1153582 06 
G5 Des Fane s omeR ace ere 2,367 4,441,743 4,444,110 05 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377a, Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., sheet bars, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5020) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 3,269 9 12 4 1 58 102 52 
Dip G Acai t eae Oe. 4,265 14,495 3,118 5,060 13,896 5,075 1,691 403 
Others. ehewie sass 6 2 — a — — 1 — 
POtalatees: oe teete cee: 1,036 14,506 3,130 5, 064 13,897 5,133 1,794 455 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—8,405 tons; 1949—18, 672 tons; 1950—1,001 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, axle blanks and blanks or pierced billets for seamless tubes 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

DO Cry GAS Laces Rca re a ap ene, — 1,448,979 — — 

AAS sieemtta ee deanch drake creercaties ever 14,756 2,313,619 2,328, 310 0.63 
NOS Oasis, ces tesco SRAM ose cones Paige 3 3,257 2,446, 884 2,450, 141 0.13 
TG ore esis save raitous tara accuan te rarah Morice tees reas 5,798 2,645, 540 2,651, 338 0.22 
IMG ek aa a i an ay 12,957 2,729,432 2,742,389 0.47 
ODS Recerca seae here aaa rariy mate 2,215 2,870,860 2,873,075 0.07 
1954 OM ete Ore ee eee 4,193 De PAs (hoe, 2,277,918 0.18 
Oboes Fe SRO oe eee le ne 1,784 2,942,725 2,944, 509 0-06 
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Exports of Billets, Ingots and Blooms of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
a Kingdon tone oe eee et eee — 17, 683 — 19, 636 = 
NTIS ACS 5 RE SEI ec iyo ARI ce —_ 15,408 169, 948 36,450 2,588 
Others Ae et Pe eee ee ee _— 2,682 512 241 PAT hate) 
LOCALE ROL Saad ice poate g Seat ee, —_— 35,773 170,460 56,327 5,346 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377b, Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. valued at not less than 3 cents 
per pound when imported by manufacturers of steel for the manufacture of steel. 


(s.c. 5021) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Peet Kinedom........ — — — 5 — -- 1 — 
TRS A erect ee tere etors 163 28,338 15,390 51,017 90, 280 21,279 1, 659 2,182 
cane Sere ie heacicle eva 28 — 112 — — slau 999 13 
hOUAL cence ovens cs 191 28,338 15,502 DL,.022 90, 280 21,390 2,659 2,195 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under items 377 and 377a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377d, Billets of Bessemer steel for the manufacture of seamless steel tubes. 
(s.c. 5019) 


Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


nil nil nil nil nil nil nil nil 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377e, Wrought or puddled iron. 


(s.c. 5152) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... _- 22 — 363 — — — — 

MROCH Late naagia etter ace — 22 — 363 — — — = 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387, Railway rails, of any weight, for any purpose. 


(s.c. 5078) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 = 1953 1954 1955 
18,788 4,398 759 877 8,429 12,910 


Winited: hung donie.e 2.0 see — 
U 


A se Ate cre ee Rp 10,105 2,630 6,571 5,447 7,281 8,136 5, 230 7,490 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 990 _ 947 1,625 1,069 790 676 639 
Genmiany..3can cee as ae — — -- 441 33 60 158 77 
QGh ens vac eact wate Lice s eae _— — — 66 108 27 — 158 
Oval. Apr avsids vices eters 11,095 2,630 26,306 11,977 9,250 9,890 14,493 21,274 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

1 Ke 3 Yet Nie EE eee “= 86, 932 — _ 

1 ORE conten napherer rae Ceo 4,962 337, 244 342,206 1.47 
TO SO tae ies epee cee Tee te ace os 17,875 286, 672 304, 547 5.86 
LOST otter ates eth Oe Cntr ote 11,646 257, 244 268, 890 4:33 
1952 Ree reat ae Sc ity es 8,369 258, 675 262, 044 Boal) 
LOSS terre Mice ee cere etna tn et 8,576 303, 318 311,894 2275 
1 DASA A os ic ol WOOD (one. alana ls men etote oe 12,852 241,922 254,774 5.01 
ELS Selle sctertetatiran cron ev ucswdpencvonteentees avai 17, 393 228,991 246, 384 7-05 


Exports of Rails, Railway, of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Moz 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
depen terol Meabinlee age koko oem: 5 ee iidboe 42,186 — — = = 
So Rvs is AR irk dl pe cp PER oh! RO 42 1,570 Pate 1452 881 74 
Wirontor SoutheAiricais caste oot ce oe 22,418 10,939 —_— = 
OTREE S825 See coe: ee cs cs 810 134, 226 — 1,714 1,421 
ALO Get eens agers SATE See foot i cae oe a pe 44,566 159,391 12,391 2,595 1,495 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387c, Rails, grooved, for electric tramways. 


(s.c. 5079) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
UES Ay ec Oe se AR 1,462 3,766 859 1,642 1,560 54 470 510 
LOCA eae ee 1,462 3,766 859 1,642 1,560 54 470 510 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 387 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388, Angles, beams, channels, columns, girders. joists, tees, zees, piling, and other shapes, 
hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n.O.p. 


(s.c. 5161) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Wnited Winged om... £6 « «srs: oter 4,091 365 8,953 19,338 10,234 5,468 11,026 . (5,481 
URSEA Se Stir dee OE osotegs 89,308 120,084 113,482 137,113 109,023 153,791 213,079 198,170 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 3,063 1,53iep 11,658. 42,4825 385285 “247011 Tie sea, 20.161 
Gerinany sav ceucce eserves — — 579 63 166 2 Alt 1,286 
Othersiaotaas tayo < pene wo sey 4 — 82 4,324 2,276 3,828 10,848 8,359 
EL OOd Use enersrseterra tera aetot oe ters 46,466 121,980 134,125 203,836 159,881 187,259 249,299 233,457 


Norse: Duty free imports under the MFN tariff: 1948—653 tons; 1949—397 tons; 1950—63 tons; 1951— 
111 tons; 1952—388 tons: 1953—131 tons; 1954—550 tons; 1955—7, 941. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


All Structural Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LO Sipe tn ae rat Ae See ort este a — — == 
NO AS ena ier aittess coe oe 185,032 192, 253.4 377, 285 49.04 
TO SO eras asta en niet Bree eres 164, 805 153, 144* 317,949 51.83 
LOD eners crt eee matey irene cect nce 333, 498 245,270 578, 768 57.62 
1 KSA ee ee Da 280, 023 231,091 511,114 54.79 
LOD Berk wines aus seen SORE REI 272,583 283, 203 555, 736 49.04 
1 at I ence peat eA PR cine na ll 288, 848 193,673 482,521 59.86 
TOG Me ener eae ee Cee 300, 500 236, 698 537, 198 55-93 


* Does not include light structurals, which are with hot rolled bars 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388a, I-beams, up to and including 6 inches in depth, channels, up to and including 
7 inches in depth, angles, up to and including 6 inches by 6 inches, zees, up to and including 
6 inches in depth of web. 


(s.c. 5167) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kangdoms.essseesee es : 445 4 466 2,080 919 2,741 480 299 
LUMO B car cic. asiiaa ds Oran si a ome 996 9,538 2,643 9,363 9,453 8,191 6,874 9,322 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 199 _ 652 3,827 3,378 3,790 621 1,048 
(OLA aVel dein Beane, oa Sere ee te ee — — 27 2,018 640 752 625 421 
PLLGL AL. a apentaieeaes cies < exas 1,640 9,542 3,788 17,288 14,390 15,474 8,600 11,090 


Nore: Duty free imports under MFN tariff: 1952—18 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388b, Angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees, piling, and other 
shapes, n.o.p. 


3.¢. "3$2) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Umiteds Kangdomi vaca ences 627 172 3,809 11,900 3,452 1,920 909 1,315 
BSS Atenas oR toe ne bye ara 6,002 39,685 17,724 53,262 53,7438 40,879 26,465 38,783 
Germany ee tes tte ee eee 11 —— 31 4,311 569 186 700 647 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,855 1,504 8,274 32,499 49,331 24,269 18,540 25,338 
OURSISIAS or eke eee ee 24 — 364 9,271 10,105 3,699 8,424 14,387 
Bo) He Osby alt ee Renin A eee hos Bat 8,519 41,311 30,202 111,248 117,200 70,953 55,038 80,470 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—7,459 tons; 1949—5,702 tons; 1950—1,493 tons; 1951—6,769 tons; 1952— 
8,017 tons; 1953—2,320 tons; 1954—1,651 tons; 1955—1, 666 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388c, Beams or joists, hot rolled, weighing less than 54 pounds per lineal yard. 


(s.c. 5164) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
LUIS We eh setts ame marche il 203 1,028 2,076 2,320 2,429 3,207 6, 246 5,310 
OtNERS ee ere — —_ — —_ 57 10 3 15 
“ROtalenest neers 203 1,028 2,076 GASP 2,486 Siar AlZs 6, 249 55.320 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388e, Side or centre sill sections, for railway cars. 


(s.c. 5168) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
So UES Ey ORE TOOL. ae RA WP WE ek (PE cape Re OY, ik 
otalen sergeant 15 — ao == = = per, as 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Exports of Structural Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Alter, 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
United Kine damnnse hace mee ey ek 554 —_— 107 --- — 
ING WAZOOlanc ae, santa twee trans cee cr eine 258 13 22 35 4 
CHINA cesar ren ere yeas cen eee == 7,978 = == = 
OG Ors ik. maa era eet Nan ee as Os 614 2,520 2,062 6,527 983 
ALOtial Setand Sc Re ee an Sine ore eee 1,426 10,506 2,191 6,562 987 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377f, Bars or rods, hot rolled, viz : rounds over 4% inches in diameter, and squares over 


4 inches. 

(s.c. 5081) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
pared Kane COM nm edie or - 165 94 676 462 641 1,065 678 472 
LUE Se ako a ean eee ane 641 1,151 711 969 984 1,328 1,159 1,214 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... = a — 12 67 60 42 — 
Gonnian vena tamer tee fun. — — — — — 27 9 — 
OEMeRE airs aoe SRO oEr — — — — — — — 8 
Totally << ic sccace%s BEER AG 806 1,245 1,387 1,443 1,692 2,480 1,888 1, 694 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
LAS BY irate Sa Rey her a Rp OAR a eer — 
OAS IE 255 SRN sc ROI ee os le oe 1,320 
BES noe tn meiner cash Se on Re icy ati Rea ee 1,500 Production included with billets under item 377a 
1 lin ae ee Oe SOs Ae SEE 3 eee 1,212 
OS irae Fis 5 GR. Mn BEIM Meroe ne Were 1,892 
IAS ree, 0 Ae Soe enon Sacre 2,167 
A annoy SARUM 5 ge Re tos sevoncs a ene co Glovers 1,740 
Eee eS ee” See oe eee 1, 628 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(a), Bars, rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds, hot rolled, n.o.p. 


(s.e. 5071) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Uinitedi@kine dom ese aoe 1, 231 79 2,519 552 88 553 1,129 — 
JWRSeAL Ca eR WR a: ook eee ae 21,478 21,813 368 TMP? 2,332 338 1,298 1,045 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 2,007 199 5,882 2,498 it 1,487 4,170 483 
Germanviar hire. sos eee — — 56 605 — 33 22 —— 
Others cde Geol oe 93 _ 343 810 886 512 ah Ure 303 

ERODE SEV RNa Weyeae ore oeee roe hee 24,809 22,091 9,168 5,237 3,307 2,923 7,796 1,831 


Notes: Duty free imports: 1951—84 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Bars and Sections. Hot Rolled 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

LOSE. cos wetia deo haw. 8 — 388, 662* _ — 

OU. ieee aes | + teeta. 3) Saree 77,498 634, 315* 711,813 10.88 
5195S Oh cwceteonretacn pronptetenerstanyancveysneansticne 53, 260 684, 934* 738,194 TOM 
LOSE ee ree, De. acy, See 154,121 763, 005 917,126 16-80 
CLO 2 Re er aN ne PRS aS a 151,942 786,972 938,914 16.18 
1958... Rae Ale GRE Fates. BOs 3 8 79, 638 732,275 811,913 9.81 
SUC S 9 Bele oe ected ES 2 ob OE 58, 002 528,521 586, 523 9.89 
WODD Vai ntciontsnrae Reba att snc ts a 83, 677 708, 494 792,171 10-56 


* Includes light weight structural bars sizes in 1937, 1948 and 1950. 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(b), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, not further 
processed than hammered or pressed, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5074) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — _ — 58 63 28 4 13 
UsScAes eeceet cease 67 81 41 74 77 48 61 59 
QtherSascssee exh bere — — — — —_ 11 160 1 
Motall Ferme eae 67 81 41 132 140 87 225 1B) 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—2 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(c), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, cold rolled, 
drawn, reeled, turned or ground, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5072) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WnitediGinedomese. esse 1,243 76 3, 282 3,842 2,118 2,150 -- 1,401 1,897 
WS SATE eee ete Bes eas ESTO 4,555 4,239 5, 044 7,206 1, D0Si 4438 7,650 
Gernranyee merit atin ae — 4 — 1,019 541 — 37 if 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 928 — — 279 663 374 248 546 
OTHERS Ey ee ee ee es — — — 451 1,819 138 574 43 

ERO ta lise men sheen cpm ate cre 4,544 4,635 7,521 10,635 12,847 10,215 6,698 10,1438 
Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—95 tons; 1950—31 tons; 1951—4 tons; 1952—5 tons; 1953—12 tons; 1954— 
3 tons. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Bars and Sections, Cold Rolled 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports as Percentage 
1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

AS BY hasan RON tate Gani Os nS Pie oe — 16, 834 — — 
1S eas a a RS Lc 13,749 34,791 48,540 28.31 
TO SOLAS cA vs. s teeets oka ae 13,104 34,318 47,422 27.63 
LOS US: 1:0, Sch 35 Seen 16,830 47,359 64, 189 26.21 
LOD 2 x= Sikhs BIS ote ais cs AE Stone 16,731 50,545 67,276 24.87 
ODS MERE ny. encroach. canteens 13,549 45,954 59,503 BRAIN 
IG Sea I Ae + Dal a 8,502 28,651 37,153 22.88 
GE: ee ee ee) ee eee oe 12,378 45, 262 57, 640 21-47 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(d), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, hot rolled, 
valued at not less than 4 cents per pound. 


(s.c. 5073) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... PAC ib 1,219 3,201 10,880 6,019 4,064 3,388 3,209 
U.S.A Mane Wereisircisieiehancte 2,314 27,449 26,007 54,561 59, 283 49,480 24,017 39, 007 
Beloit: semen e ee noes — 2,426 268 25,352 19,326 4,352 1,816 4,386 
Others: eaten eee 1,961 PAL 101 20, 964 8,666 806 170 628 


Oval. conte wee esas ate 6,986 31,115 29,627 111,757 93, 294 58,702 29,391 47, 230 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—137 tons; 1950—27 tons; 1951—40 tons; 1952—96 tons; 1953—19 tons; 
1954—9 tons; 1955—18 tons 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
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Tariff Item 379 (a), 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Rods, hot rolled, for horseshoe nails. 


(s.e. 5101) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WES AX aeaNen sce rs 55 — — — — — — — 
Covalmennis oatveait cctas 55 _ _ — — _ — —~ 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 379(b), Rods, hot rolled, in the coil, or bars 14 inches in diameter and over, for chain. 
(s.c. 5102) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
SHAS. 3a btleas ee 5 _ — — — — 68 90 
Bolom. ac eto seo ee — — — — 28 34 32 — 
Others: sees tee es _— — a — 88 — — — 
SRO HEE As, Gack ARIE Oo 5 _— = —_ 116 34 100 90 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 442, Bars or rods for farm machinery. 
(s.c. 5077) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WAStAes sncusretietsees 2,873 37,049 37,060 39, 999 42,314 17,279 5, 756 12,978 
United Kingdom. eter oe — — _— 684 272 17 — — 
Others. — — _ 484 — aaa — 3 
TDOLALES ere ties caccraee 2,873 37,049 37,060 41,167 42,586 17,296 5,756 12,981 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Hot and Cold Rolled Bars and Rods for Farm Machinery 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports* 
LOS (eee Msi sinvc cto hs = 
1948 ees Sere 29,365 
LODO Meera hes arsnraees 13,019 
OOM e Rate cee mates ss 28,107 Production included in figures for (a) hot rolled bars and (b) cold rolled bars 
1 UE i SR Re ea 28,561 
OD Sede eco wcteeto > 11,340 
LOS eer oae o @iole pious 4,841 
LOOSE ate noon ce ete 10, 605 


* These imports are also incorporated into the import statistics for (a) hot rolled bars and (b) cold rolled 


bars. 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(c), Bars for the manufacture of shovels; 386(e), Sheets and plates for the manu- 
facture of shovels. 


(s.c. 5076) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

ooo eeyq®qyonnauaunaeaoooooooeoeeeeeeeeaea@»awqwqQqQmR8]8, Sor 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WisS sAreeegresreererertene citer 536 181 110 315 1,631 578 — —_ 
TO Ga La eawe a eirntenertnire 536 181 110 315 1,631 578 _ — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in figures for bars, sheets and plate 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 379(d), Rods, hot rolled, in the coil, not over .375 inch in diameter, for wire. 


(s.e. 5103) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Unitedt¥Gangdom: ances « — — 561 422 224 2,106 3,701 1, 668 
OS SA ry errs atte ie 752 869 437 709 2,023 2,294 520 891 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,514 -— 2,035 2,824 2,586 2,876 1,102 a 
Goerinanyenieas see ee anal — — 381 2,012 364 2,566 3,343 4,108 
OEHers eee ee er ee ee a 118 —— 100 2,355 — 173 — 15 
PROCH ernie thine crete te cree 2,384 869 3,514 8,322 5,197 10,015 8, 666 6, 682 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Wire rods No. 5 gauge (0.2 inch) to 47/64 inch (0.73 inch) in diameter 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports*  Productiont 


LE BY Bo onaae On cao None aa oom ees — 242,094 
OAS ct creat Ne waco TN GON. epee eo EAS 870 286, 990 
DODO bce cie acaonsegiis Geokefaens suas neve fers crete 3,299 293,866 
LOD Ye crea ate oe aaegh i ae we thrae cane saree 7,989 318, 266 
LOB 2G Bi. ic in RRR tess ROE c soar ote 5,555 315,789 
MODE re states cove 4 cuereepeheicin cic eek see 11,486 286,471 
TO ss sre s aioe oraceqyelslesaiese)" sedans (atane= isTa yas 9,877 275,121 
LOSSES ER ccc Reeree tench osc etsy 7,007 357,775 


* Not over .375 inch in diameter. 


{t Production includes rods from 0.2 to 0.73 inch in diameter. 
The imports and production statistics are thus not on a strictly comparable basis. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(e), Bars, 5 inches or more in diameter, for polished shafting. 


(s.c. 5075) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Sireil Slips Alcea hen eeeebelion tectta) whergit-ut bghteatimiesten ter tee a= 
MO bale sense teencaerckckonteaes: 5 — — = — a Ee wae 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under items 378a and 378c 
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Summary No. I*—-Bars and Rods—Hot Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LOB ier eob eae ops atuskuere 7 nok add cisco — 630,756 = = 
LORS erat ccierae cis a aie cies op oe be 78,368 921,305 999, 673 7.84 
Hf OO she ane ace ss caters oepnn ees 56, 559 978, 800 1,035,359 5.46 
ROU av trees. ae aleen eet cs civ teat, teeters 162, 101" 1,081,271 1,243,381 13.04 
NOE RN De her peerge Avis to meee Ike eevee 157,497 1,102,761 1,260, 258 12.50 
ODS are oaks Foren ar-tarersesocramsgne tier ers n ow 91,124 1,018,746 1,109,870 8.21 
MO Aree hee ty eases ene cut eteaels Rigas 67,879 803 , 642 871,521 7.79 
JEU, SPER ans nee RS 90, 684 1,066, 269 1, 156, 953 7-83 


* Includes imports and production covered by tariff items 378(a), 378(b), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 442, 
379(d) and 379(e). 


Exports of Bars and Rods 
A. Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


os 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
inited san ool omteraseneter serrate astern oss 45 5, 862 40 6,210 151 
LO rte CeO oe ee ak oar ae 25 6, 124 11,271 9,980 1,428 
OC NetS ees eta recat ons Sukh anh: Sener: eee ee 4,548 34,835 4,008 13,862 3,052 
Reel Let ON ee eI 8 ef 4,618 46,821 15,319 30, 052 4,631 
B. Rops 
Winited eine dominant ear as 40, 694 S — — -- 
US SACHEM St ee ee Re ROY eee Ss —_— 466 148 470 40 
(OLA GTENESH AACE PIS ob Soren Ce ae eS aici ae 64 1, 752 148 41 533 
PISO ball eae ea Arnis eh apaboka Se epaiee a IES 40,758 2,223 296 511 573 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388f, Sash, casement or frame sections. 


(s.c. 5166) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 244 162 125 100 — 161 264 395 
CRS AS, EOE 525 2,585 2,139 3,707 27151 3,451 2,428 2,393 
Beloit eee. — 11 81 350 182 112 53 139 
OPWEr Saari cerca — _ — — 45 22 — — 
MOUal Sere ome eee 769 PTCA 2,345 4,162 2,378 3,746 2,745 2,927 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

LOS re ten ees apres — 

1 OSSE Te eR eat tern cero 3,154 Production included with figures for bars and strip 
LOS OMIM fe rcs ei Sly cote owe es 1,997 

LOST Ss Sea hres owns ee eae 4,224 

ODPM es Src ere ka sorg ty go.cs ot roug cs 2,053 

ODS Mee ter ln sett ha ene ait ochre 3,835 

SAY eas | Cer ones Carnie AMIR, Osean eh aa 2,015 

OD Opa vate stores ame ethnic at ns SS oo 2,952 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 384, Skelp, hot rolled, for pipes and tubes. 


(s.c. 5149) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
(s.c. 5150) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kingdom...... 1,066 = 22,650 20,619 2,947 5, 669 — — 
lOc seman tr ibs aera ane 83,483 51,289 118,839 109,724 120,248 91,859 49,173 81,877 
Je Keatihaaen sed omen oe 13,989 9,786 25,427 TANG 12, 648 13,478 8,420 1, 653 
German vacuo ans — — —— 110 220 a 94, RY) 1,494 
Othersis- nae ae acces 23 — 198 2) (lid 1650 2,746 — — 

Lotalmivccsevaeces 98,561 61,075 167s 147 291 Se 00L_ 113),,759 59,845 85,024 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
LOS TERE int eet cet eitee eter _ 
1 ee.) Senne! 8 ee 60, 392 
1 LOGY ore nbs Joker A Re A ote 163,900 
195 Dees tees a os vy SEN Sire 141,031 
NOS 2 Sher: aeeteiec. oes es > = 136, 508 
TOD SEIS: .. eee Eee le oa = hae eo eee 121,498 
OD ARE OA si eet rena cach ane ences 66, 292 
OD ONReS che Sere oat eo 91,790 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 380(a), Plates, hot or cold rolled, not more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5121) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
wre Kingdom’.s45- 230 161 11,885 8,214 91 2,280 1,928 1,031 
Ae eer tate 2,578 14, 895 6,793 18,479 36, 267 16,918 8,273 6, 792 
einer aati trare aiaterseatt: 175 — 4,350 3,374 5,405 2,758 1,068 6, 396 
Totaktescesceeevecct 4,888 15,056 23,028 30, 067 41,763 21,961 11,269 14, 219 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—298 tons; 1950—229 tons; 1951—81 tons; 1952—392 tons; 1953—183 ne: 
1954—31 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Plate, 78 inches or less in width 


LO STARA NA Moss an ntteats — 

DOA BT rie eons en Sse te: emia 33,486 Production included in Summary No. II 
SIE SAO aoe et se ie eet tes 2 51, 683 

LO Sle eae eee vase. SE Ree, 134, 898 

Ia Plan et cocs Bis erpaca acd tpaeaetet oe 159, 367 

LORS eer nee eee orsn eee 82, 546 

Os Ee ee ae eee na 49, 860 

May Se ee oom 75,496 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 380(b), Plates, hot or cold rolled, more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5122) 
(s.c. 5154) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 5,386 8,195 SVE IPS) 37,910 2,098 5,424 19,266 11,388 
Uf eh ee arene ae 9,531 18,077 16,868 26,852 53,989 40,238 29,196 27,015 
OGRCTSce oo ak sed 11 — TG. Pala yi 3,629 4,556 1,995 9, 674 
Total seen ee ee a oS 21,272 55, 308 65,879 59,716 50, 218 50,457 48,077 


Nore: Duty free imports under the MF'N tariff: 1948—83 tons; 1950—1 ton; 1951—48 tons; 1952—73 tons; 
1953—62 tons; 1954—nil; 1955—169 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Over 78 and 
under 100 100 inches 
inches wide or wider 


LOS ORT Pra tan ots erefecurcrste tee « — — 

OAS PPS ope siceiin ac croc'Mteretn eo 12,635 5,800 Production included in Summary No. II 
VO SO) fap ccoccuapeeveusznoie,s. a2 Se aa 37,598 4,366 

Oo eae cere belere tested fspousi. tere deche ti eieracats 54,105 7,174 

GY ISS hrs OG OG Mee aod Oe 67,573 7,646 

LODS f coteetote e nyasl a hela niseeconeeveavel bss 51,339 6,451 

1. ec aor rary eorad oral ten rhea rie peer 33,793 6,441 

POD DEBE siv:c.cssbiNbicwe + +> SETS clown 32,265 7,563 


*Imports for 1937 not available on AISI basis. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 380(c), Plates, hot or cold rolled, dished or curved, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5123) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 33 — — -- — — 8 ile/it 
BS Acs Sa ER cd pos fea 346 1,062 1,338 2,367 2,011 DEINE 1,889 3,078 
(OCR ere Se — — — —_ — — _ _ 


MO AL, pireicklsassieackels 379 1,062 1,338 2,367 2,311 2,327 1,897 3, 249 


Nore: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1948—38 tons; 1953—22 tons: 1954—nil; 1955—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

I ay eaeerere, 378s Pee ETS OE = 

OES a. Stal§ aan lin, ete d Who. 9 1,258 Production included in Summary No. II 
LO5OMES Stee cee eee Mee 1,373 

LOS deere ees srcn a eran ce Skee 3,427 

LOS 2 a eat Ba tats varatesic cin oe Ree 2,269 

OSS re cadecctte Ooty oe car Meds nvenuctenueene 1,294 

1 15  Reer , SR e Reaa  a h 1,102 

LQ} a eee eres 1,429 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 380(d), Plates, hot or cold rolled, with chequer, diamond, or other raised pattern 
on contact surface. 


(s.c. 5125) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 777 _ 920 1, 248 637 250 444 220 
UsSiiae’. 8 eect Beye 3 ans 420 5,921 3, 647 4,774 7,661 8,336 8,593 ge 
(Ohio Voice Sere Neh rene 557 — —- — 17 — — — 
Potaloupannccotecm act | Loe 5,921 4,567 6, 022 8,315 8,586 9,037 11,392 


Note: Duty free entries under MEN tariff: 1951—8 tons; 1952—16 tons; 1953—8 tons; 1954—nil; 1955—nil. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

1OSTA SE asta Re res — 

OA Bias step tees Pacer oes 7,451 

OY Oe RE A CR 5,407 Production included in Summary No. IT 
LOBE RA aie tara etn tetas ate sors 6, 533 

1 O52 sake tacit Pan ernie ay re, 8, 835 

LOBGRE mee ah ratrice cere ie 9,578 

LODE SE tet eich Re mee ek baie s 10, 088 

DG) S es ee eco PA Ge een ee 12, 339 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(a), Plates for use in boilers, pulp mill digesters, etc. 


(s.c. 5124) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 1,413 290 2,241 1, 767 574 255 18 — 
WES AAR ee taarsaeuimne : 3,530 7,100 4,732 4,247 4,792 5,481 4,641 6,448 
Tobalb.c ca Seas eelieevs OO 7,390 6,973 6,014 5, 366 5; 100 4,659 6,448 


Note: Duty free imports under the MF N tariff: 1953—125 tons; 1954—267 tons; 1955—88 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
OS (eres orate neitdza bape te wal yaaa — 
OGRA Mee bytes ats Aree 6, 960 
LOSO Score eee ee een 6,350 Production included in Summary No. II 
TOD AP eee ite <a skis clan. c tere ge 6,827 
NOD ZA Ry. csorava teeta 9 orsce cs oa terra secre 5,017 
1 On ee ee ae ee 4.125 
BIC Yay ye spate Pha ee Dale Heres ok allies 3,531 
(OSs Bye Me cost eo ENG Connie eres Se cen 4,995 

Summary No. II*—Plates—Hot or Cold Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports as Percentage 

1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LICE, CAs REESE aN na rate eller — 95, 602 _- — 
NOTCH A Re hihi te., Sagas clas haeN: 67, 682 228,978 296, 660 22.79 
POS Oia. are: checcc ae 5 oe ee as ee 106,813 150, 857 257, 670 41.44 
TOS Ae Ne Bee ie ere ce & 212,966 184, 707 397, 673 53:55 
DODD ae de ae ctacee bere corer ccets SS arctan 250, 707 234,115 484, 822 6h.71 
LOD OMT rerscrela cece eee 155,333 221,818 Sulla 41.19 
LO DAM cis sea eointe re nneurve adele 104,815 201,939 306, 754 34.16 
TOO DEM A tre cactecinciic cos etree cain eee 134, 087 253, 640 387, 727 34-58 


* Includes imports and production for tariff items 380(a), 380(b), 380(c), 380(d) and 386(a) 
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Exports of Plates, Sheets and Strips of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 

Heng isonig sane ar... chimes ith ss REE se a 56 1,836 2,536 4,827 
Re Pa eR Rees SWAIN acini ons HERE Aer ae — 892 1,106 4,655 1,598 
GA mere NR) Sa fots a Verep tra. isle wii eee owe = 699 2,582 4,760 2,555 
WLS FAR ae aA deren s canes 9 2,989 14, 240 12,814 13,411 
OURGT Sea NE PRs i AYE cS RET Os as 149 9,534 9,402 8,321 5, 848 
BNO UU een meres tcctpe ieee ie seater rslige repeats sense 158 14,170 29, 166 33, 086 28, 239 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 385, Sheets, plates, strip, hot rolled, not less than 5 cents per pound, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5132) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 25 661 1,682 28,955 49, 928 30, 261 5,857 6,715 
(WESPAM ca recs 3 147 30,580 36, 290 113,815 92, 562 75,665 41,006 86, 132 
Belorrin crs —_— 1,169 2,139 23,743 11,651 906 84 1,419 
Ocheravetesa eee 46 2 504 34,359 13,470 1,211 108 2,831 
MOval Meetieset ae eee or 218 32,412 40,615 200,872 167,611 108,043 47,055 97,097 


Nore: Duty free entries under the MFN tariff: 1948—3,884 tons; 1950—4,037 tons; 1951—1,718 tons; 
1952—12,528 tons; 1953—5,288 tons; 1954—1,775 tons; 1955—4, 050 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 385a, Sheets, plates, strip, of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, hot or cold rolled. 


(s.c. 5133) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 254 103 808 826 976 1,644 1,880 1,473 
RSS AS cost te trend 316 4,360 6, 984 7,995 6, 374 7,760 7,504 10, 565 
Ista aii eae ee Se — — 10 589 — — 23 — 
OLAS Babee ROO ae igs _— — 131 274 19 74 93 232 
CM atsall teehee dae ele ma eaces, « 570 4,463 7,933 9, 684 7,369 9,478 9,500 12,270 


Norse: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1948—25 tons; 1950—113 tons; 1951—71 tons; 1952—187 
tons; 1953—54 tons; 1954—20 tons; 1955—42 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 381(a), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, .08 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5127) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 14,215 712 6,353 4,904 Solel 23,885 2,399 6, 802 
LORS as Se ees Ns 40,487 43, 754 52,145 73, 784 56, 138 49,036 33, 406 58, 689 
Others Bes cscs ae tae. 2 66 769 2,394 25 38 1 777 
PO taleehos tc 3c aes eet Od SlOd: 44,532 59, 267 81, 082 59, 734 72,959 35, 806 66, 268 


Norse: Duty free entries: 1948—7,442 tons; 1950—2,595 tons; 1951—6,601 tons; 1952—4,444 tons; 
1953—3,312 tons; 1954—3,171 tons; 1955—2,749 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports* 


Hot Rolled—thinner Cold Rolled—thinner 


than .049 inch than .049 inch 
OAR fe. ralersie eterstereckc 9, 296 Sono 
LSU SSA 5,871 31,837 
105 Peat aes 14, 182 47,305 Production included in Summary No. III 
OD Dre cree aera 3,800 30, 922 
1 ROS aa eee gy a i cs 1,766 41,436 
TOBA RES 3.:..coete-« 108 13, 386 
LO5D aE Se..... Oe Ee 94 21,888 


* Because the dividing point for AISI statistical purposes is .049 inch, whereas the dividing point for 
tariff purposes is .08 inch, some imports under item 381 (a) are included in the AISI figures shown under 
item 381(b). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 381(b), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, more than .08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5126) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 763 17 1,492 573 33 36 51 42 
SACRE Rees Soret ae 22,985 21,026 27,662 23,419 34, 607 24, 692 26, 164 21,024 
Others ee eran ele — 6,717 2,088 43 — 110 85 
To baleasay eedach sate 25,150 21,043 35,871 26, 080 34, 683 24,728 26,325 Past ea 


Notre: Duty free entries: 1948—1,935 tons; 1950—876 tons; 1951—991 tons; 1952—1,167 tons; 1954— 
654 tons; 1955—279 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 
Hot Rolled-0.049 © Cold Rolled-0.049 Sheets for Sheets, hot rolled 
inch or thicker inch or thicker Motor Vehiclest for pipe and tubef 
Ee RS ain aie 6 pa ee a koe 40,483 11, 087 — 359 
LOS OLE Bb evs ROR Aire covies 74,447 13, 205 — 589 
1191 DAVEE eee ene Pe 124,625 26, 742 — 1,516 
ESD a Ee ERR RE Pre AEN 91,822 24,990 2,072 567 
LU5S a ete eee ee 67,430 18, 007 15, 083 _- 
OB erate perenne re 45,701 9,183 18,570 — 
LO SO Rietersetetsreyeres eceters, Sees 49,053 11, 762 —_ — 


Production included in Summary No. III 


* See footnote under item 381 (a). 
t Data regarding thicknesses are not available. It is therefore possible that some of these imports 
should be shown under item 381 (a). 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 382(a), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, 0-08 inch or thinner, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5112) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom. 344... ..... 447 — 1,274 149 -- 38 288 28 
TUS HAS Reece ER cise we TERR et 4,759 2,110 431 619 481 115 245 458 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 274 — 118 719 aa — 115 51 
CONG aN AER. ee RRS 54 Mer Eo ee 64 — 95 ~ — — — — 
TLotali.ccaiensovsssascet aes 5, 544 2,110 1,918 1,487 481 153 648 537 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—360 tons; 1950—66 tons; 1951—34 tons; 1952—18 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 


Thinner than 


0-049 inch 
OAS ate heats esr reskin 1,604 
1950 ee ete eee 1,698 
JR} be eben apr, Sakae a ane meets an 2,562 Production included in Summary No. III 
OS Deeeer ines SE a oer oni tow cc 1,296 
ISSEY 284 ater th etal 435 
LOS AMER re Rent one bee i a 449 
LOSS meee RT iat outiacaes voreins 196 


* See footnote under item 381 (a). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(b), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, more than -08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5113) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WWRS PA cs seg ee ee ite nae 5,089 4,440 1,416 1,259 2,585 894 611 651 
United-Kangdont eee 198 — 1,082 253 — 139 83 23 
Beglium and Luxembourg...... 147 — 750 867 296 1,030 Ys 652 
Ophierseet Sheeran es oo. — — 7 100 _— 67 190 610 
BR OCA te ces craic eee es 5, 434 4,440 32250 2,479 2,881 2,130 1,636 1,936 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—1,017 tons; 1950—125 tons; 1951—242 tons; 1952—422 tons; 1953—72 tons; 
1954—4 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 


Strip, hot rolled, 0-049 inch 
for pipe and tubesj or thicker 


OAS rete eas fcc ein 524 16, 007 

LOS OSE NOA CS Low Res ol me 4 309 16, 107 : 
LOS Uae FPS oes Prices Mees ate 2,441 18,438 Production included in Summary No. III 
AST) Ae oan ene en 8 2,363 27,261 

LOSS Ree. he, hereto fe. 2,683 17,244 

1 Oder SEN ee ore tae — 5,344 

LOS DR eee eis cen oso ee — 6, 683 


* See footnote under item 381 (a) 
+ Data regarding thicknesses are not available; it is therefore possible that some of these imports should 
be shown under item 382(a). 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(c), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled or cold drawn, 0-08 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5114) (cons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kanedom. s3.-0e. san 296 88 LSS: 1,020 348 886 240 119 
1 Os): ee, ana 8 Sa 3, 287 9,540 6,801 8, 538 7,118 7,110 611 4,681 
(GGT IAA. See cc ens ee ks as cee 86 3 ~- 137 13 1 — — 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 71 — -- -- — 15 750 10 
Othersaiianndutaeslataksrdwecrsetiers 103 190 219 250 272 825 32 393 

DO tal ccaneewsinntnieereeprr one 3,843 9,821 8,192 9,945 15761 8,337 1633s 205 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—685 tons; 1950—334 tons; 1951—634 tons; 1952—729 tons; 1953—467 tons; 
1954—88 tons; 1955—151 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Thinner than 


0-049 inch 
LGA e iccaitn cede ee ARR On ere Setar: 7,054 
TOS Ree hoes ate ec een tren ee ty en ase 7,158 
LOS en ee NN ret cee he Sl noe eens 9,294 Production included in Summary No. III 
LO Ree ee ae tte ae ee ee ee doe inn PU ena 8, 023 
AOS was parents Arcrsr Siegtesra titrate IS, ale WAS ee 7, 684 
Eee sen Roc apt Aye Seniesa Se 8 eu, Sa 4,173 
LOSS Meee Sea Ry Se I ote ee ees . 5, 810 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(d), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled or cold drawn, more than 0-08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5115) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
sie a agree nS Sees 262 1,391 1,035 1,141 Polls 1,193 826 1,170 
United Kingdom...... 29 — 34 171 19 22, 34 3 
Others.. feet 8 — _ 12 — — il — 
FOCAL es csrde tacts 299 1,391 1,069 1,324 1,134 eval: 861 Ps 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—195 tons; 1950—33 tons; 1951—60 tons; 1952—102 tons; 1953—14 tons; 1954— 
387 tons; 1955—111 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports 

0-049 inch 

or thicker 
LOA eaters Ran GM are ole, Arai ec E RAND ESTE A Share 3,020 
OB Oeics orem es sece sere ee CE ais 3,868 Production included in Summary No. III 
JOG ee eion wets Retina tole nae ER oe 6,321 
| RSYSS258 one esas Rec ater ci eer oe An eas Agi Coe ere 5,778 
LOSS reeks canny a faves cot ae once: aL ae eee nie e 5, 203 
LOS Aeeo ak ne es Ee ee nes 1,945 
1055 aii eer eae es PE PI Sa Xe 2,756 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(a) and (b), Tinplate. 


(s.c. 5137) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 82,102 686 445 849 437 1,160 6, 956 330 
eA Mee oh teat naib ee ti 19,951 47,999 1,167 856 1,004 6,055 8, 254 10,775 
OU CHER aE aaa ae 52 — — — _ — — — 
Ocal wore ce SREP 102,105 48,685 1,612 1,705 1,441 7,215 10,210 11,105 


Norte: Duty free entrées: 1948—803 tons; 1950—54 tons; 1951—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

OS at Mee kegs eB ee feel —- 

TOA S  crare Says iets csc b TORE eeu cokoe 47,756 
TO50 co ast> abuso tt Ee AA aoe 1, 243 
HOS 1a saatterscedenrenseipmencrmcuentay Steers Lord. 
1 KY Se Sarat le Shs alm: oat Relea 1,122 
LOSS en cei ee Oe aes 5,325 
TOSS repens roomate otis 6,631 
DEES Sa clei ARERR SMERA CNET rc RR REIS 10, 271 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(c), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with zinc, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5140) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kimedom....c.5. 4.5. 8, 767 444 9,018 4,389 4,296 5, 054 1,827 836 
WS 3A) eet. Ve ee. Pea: 3,736 12,640 13,958 16,580 13,722 18,486 18,610 21,658 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,426 — 1 314 24 12 22 18 
@theredcadccedae sete toe 20 —- 18 138 4 — 1 194 
Ota rane cin eit tat ae 13,949 13,084 22,995 21,421 18,046 23,552 20,460 22,706 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—1,663 tons; 1950—2,823 tons; 1951—1,479 tons; 1952—1,285 tons; 1953—1,136 
tons; 1954—950 tons; 1955—1, 445 tons. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip, galvanized 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 14+2 of Total 

TOO its SP abi cc oe ora ae ole — 62,878 — — 

AES es RE 22 tet AGE ee NRT 15,813 99,055 114, 868 13-76 
DO SO een coir, oan i oe 26, 587 99,130 125747. 21.14 
TRON Pe tae ely yy AAR eR a Ra 25, 960 112, 587 138, 547 18.73 
LAR cohetn wehe emo sah TRE 21,142 111,566 132,708 15.93 
LOSS sett ern aca ea tere evoke 25, 265 108, 945 134,210 18.82 
1954 eo ses scscers sicrs cr.g MO 23, 066 103, 642 126, 708 18.20 
LOS Oa eee EA oe ae One 27,924 160, 559 188, 483 14-81 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(d), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5139) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
We SeAr ns vkrmae ao ate 3,279 1,664 — — — 3 925 1,062 
United Kingdom...... 561 _— 592 740 470 793 15 43 
Germany amet ae eee 59 -- 32 101 65 78 bY/ 90 
2 BEG 2 Re ta ae 3,899 1, 664 624 841 535 874 997 1,195 


Norr: Duty free entries: 1948—108 tons; 1950—56 tons; 1951—81 tons; 1952—15 tons: 1953—53 tons; 
1954—nil; 1955—83 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 383(e) 
Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(e), Sheets, plates, band or strip, coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or otherwise coated, 


n.O.p. 
(s.e. 5135) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 33 - GY 5 20 — 20 50 
LORS HO ee Si Oa ene heen 846 7,302 8,802 9,918 9,613 8, 765 7,694 12,112 
OpberSie.acee tinker eer 26 — — — — 1 2 12 
HPOtalenne cet 905 7,362 8,818 9,923 9,633 8,766 eG 12,174 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—184 tons; 1950—38 tons; 1951—67 tons; 1952—105tons; 1953—21 tons; 
1954—21 tons; 1955—1 ton. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets and strip, hot or cold rolled, coated with paint, tar, asphaltum, vitreous enamel, etc. 


Imports* 
NOS Teer her Coico chro atro bOi croc imenare — 
DA oss We ae caie 5 HRA acu ca, MOI Oso 0: Neto te 8,602t 
LO50F 78. VO... GRRE. . Gee oeh «> See 9,775t Production included in Summary No. III 
0 EES, ceesaae Gee oh SERIE. 3 CEO EENERD 2 7 10,8037 
1 LOS SRISel © Ot EI OO OED GOSS ar) aaa 7,918 
HO Fe Sate SOS Pent Stern oro Rouen HP nieevo een SRL ee 8,305 
ODA Ree ee Pn ren tree Mn she tine c real tae ner 7,255 
LOSE ven tere hes kOe Bieve. 5. Se Ble cs cee A 9, 743 


* Includes sheets, etc. coated with paint, vitreous enamel and sheets, etc. coated with metal or metals 
other than tin, zine or terneplate 
t Includes 2 tons of painted plate in 1951, 36 tons in 1950 and 92 tons in 1948 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(f), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5136) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
tinted RRR en eee ee ae re see tect 
SG Gea lichens meee hart vay 2 13 5 — -—— 18 5: 154 370 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 383(e) 
Production included in Summary No. TII 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(g), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, corrugated or pebbled, coated or not. 


(s.c. 5134) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

‘Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 164 2 400 364 143 35 29 125 
URS ACES Shu parte cies a « 91 3,908 4,071 4,771 5,916 8,307 6, 128 8, 250 
GeTEBANY Aca so == = = 134 13 2 — — 
Ogniens ener wens 36 — — _ — ~ — — 
PROUHWALR tes See ob. ob 291 3,910 4,471 5,269 6,072 8,344 6, 157 8,375 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets, corrugated, coated or not 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

1937 SA es + ey, Be — 

LOSS ean eee are pat Bs Oe 3,511 
LODO: adele etary erat ae oes 4,000 
LOD Tee ora. ciara nsens ce tte RISA re 4,674 
O52 582 See ins seat aee 6, 090 
NODS > ace peee nai Te eee SCE ae qhie 
1954 eee ean cs Ome ret: Saree 5,439 
Abs Berea oak os a ae ae aa 7, 286 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(b), Sheets, plates, etc., for butts, hinges, typewriters, or sewing machines. 


(s.c. 5144) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WES AA aa eats ae caro 690 Liles 1,079 2,830 3,179 esa 340 412 
OPWETStececnae ce beat 40 — a — 13 1 -- — 
Ota yoauecc accents 730 NPA 1,079 2,830 3,192 1,112 340 ‘ue 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for butt hinges 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports* 

INDE YAS 3 BCRRPROE =: 3 CRORES 2.3 SRRSCIIRES ‘s+ 5 Sateen aie = 

1 OY EPR AR eer RR SR eI ey PRIN 1,152 

TICES. 6 oye SRE COR ae a RG Sean 954 Production included in Summary No. III 
OULD bet sad has GIT Ne ens AL SE PR EE 1,780 

1G DORs. «coe eee eet ED nT tote Re RNS 2,730 

LOSSRt eee ee Ein eee. ke 1,655 

LOA. BER Mes cA Mea eas RAR At cso 1,042 

tC GOES a en be ey Ce en a 885 


* Includes imports entered under tariff item 386(u), as well as under 386(b) 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(u), Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Bessemer quality, for hinges. 


(s.c. 5153) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source P 1937 1948 1950 1951 195 Die OO Saal OO 1955 
USA shetty teesteversrs — 497 Ls lisys tion 535 687 177 515 
Belgiulntene brawn sacecs => _— — = _ — 107 50 
Mo talents see — 497 Mea ass tool 535 687 284 565 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports included under item 386(b) 
Production included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(c), Sheets, etc., hot rolled, for agricultural implements. 


(s.c. 5142) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WUE STAGE i7. tee eee hae 1,423 2,383 2,794 2,790 2,245 619 287 1, 563 
United Kingdom...... _— — 344 169 25 — —- — 
TTOGaL: Uki<.o0 Be consoled 1,423 2,383 3,138 2,959 2,270 619 287 1, 563 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports and Production included in Summary No. III 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(d), 395, Sheets and strips for saddlery and hames. 
(s.c. 5145) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ES oar icra os ik 75 1 2 a= 16 25 12 9 
(Dotaltenecce sree rene 75 1 2 a 16 25 12 9 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports and Production included in Summary No. IIT 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 

Tariff Item 386e, Terneplate. 
(s.c. 5157) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... —_ 3 25 85 40 52 _— — 

ote WAN pete ye ee a 6,735 6,876 7,298 6,356 8,927 5,711 8, 534 
Totalcee aeunai By ere ic — 6, 738 6,901 7,383 6,396 8,979 5,711 8,534 
Norte: Duty free entries: 1948—309 tons; 1950—209 tons; 1951—390 tons; 1952—214 tons; 1953—271 


tons; 1954—183 tons; 1955—183 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

NOS Tretorn ee ee —_ 

LOSS ese. Marais MOOR a-5 00 7,025 
TOS0 SS oh conte siberp hteruemc cae 7,241 
LOD nO eRe ee rerio ee 8,356 
MOG V deacrg Ati BERG ono OER GD IS ORE AAS 1,000 
1ODS ae, CUR CEE nrstian oe 9,238 
1954 Pt 4.702... dines cnet aes 5,489 
ee eee ase Seem Ste SRP 8, 842 


ee 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(f), Hoop, band or strip, for mats. 


(s.c. 5117) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... _ —_ 24 — — oon — — 
SON way /h ober aero spots 4 ~ — — —- 23 33 17 
otaliy cemacnaenae 4 — 24 — — 23 33 17 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(g), Steel for saws or straw cutters, not tempered 


(s.c. 5147) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... # 11 23 50 31 60 25 46 
IDS SA. aurick cecronnctd evorery 990 1,481 1,488 2,487 937 1,220 891 1,530 
DWECON re eccnnaleac pee —_ — — — — 8 35 61 
4 We A Des na = 993 1,492 deol 2,537 968 1, 288 951 1, 637 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip for saws and straw cutters 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


| 


Imports 

TOS erence tise teats otis Geren nh eette — 

LOSERS cs Rea sas. ro. RR oa ssce cs AOR ce cgians Leos 

LED LS ae PORE De PROBA. ERS Bo. nct Hie REE OSA 1,777 Production included in Summary No. III 
POD LAM. pee pe en or ron ois Ree incon te tne 2,974 

TOE oo ec tere Macys CCIE REE Reha ce TAS MRM 1,595 

ROSSOW coat gti wpe Sent cha eater: 15321 

NBA es cis horas sieves eae 1,048 

Ee oe ee See ne coe eee ean 1,874 


~ 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(h), Steel, tempered, for saws. 


(s.c. 5146) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 5 — 4 19 — 1 5 
SB, ASgals os bstareeo 78 141 144 280 280 154 100 14i 
Sweceneonccas wae tee 31 — 45 106 110 81 56 65 
OUNers hie ae ee oe — 73 — — -— — —~ — 
Lota tintin 164 214 193 405 390 236 161 214 


Nore: Duty free entries under MF N tariff: 1948—2 tons; 1951—5 tons; 1952—11 tons; 1953—1 ton: 1954— 
5 tons; 1955—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports included under item 386(g) 
Production included in Summary No. IIT 
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Imports; based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(i), Steel for buckle clasps, bedfasts, ete. 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


(s.c. 5143) 


Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kinedomin. 2.6 8 = 117 192 179 143 70 123 
USS PA a eee eer ake LRM are 443 808 716 ised ir 663 1,134 541 694 
Belgium and Luxembourg... +. 175 —_—- _ 51 oo — —_ — 
OCHGESSN scce ecto sek. eens —_ — — = 11 1 — —_ 

MOPARS snot tacre caer een 626 808 833 1,560 853 el os 611 . 817 

Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Strip for shoe and corset laces, buckles, ball bearings, etc. 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports* 

198 fs cercttcen ses ae nee let tetas Sete — 
OS Retry ane ieper a nister ta Rees sclaic Sia. oceimaas ee olan tis 1,252 
M,C a Ne a ok OR, 1,683 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
1 0) ener ar irate treo ar arariea acre aka a ae iore area at 1,819 =~ 
ORB K See ei. NS hee id opntgs Se Bo ee eae 399 
LSS) -°: Bh SEREREA 5 ICREERER © o offi a RIE Re os BERRA 223 
ODA eso cin ME ice EM eee te if 
ACs) Ee aes Te Cer ena ot eee ee 30 


* Includes entries under tariff item 386(j). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(j), Hoop, band or strip for shoe and corset laces. 


(s.c. 5119) 
Source 1937 1948 
$ $ 
| OLAS n i heey re OEE 61 1,673 
Genmanyece- saa ee 4,869 — 


(Dollars) 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


Potaleese se ee 4,930 1,673 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports included under item 386 (i) 
Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(k), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, for vitreous enamelled hollow-ware or sheets. 


(s.c. 5129) (tons of 2000 lbs ) 
Source . 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 
United: Kingdomitt aces fi. 8 1,228 634 943 1,303 713 
USCA Beas etre ten MRT aia 5, 598 6, 028 6, 739 1 12% ee, Gol 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — — 837 a 
Others scicccdc.csine s Ree eee _— — — 730 —_— 
A Rel tee BAS On ome ee ie 6,826 6, 662 7,682 13,997 5,664 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets for hollow-ware (vitreous enamel) ’ ay exe nT 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


JI POLE Saeeetete ee eiper Lay 
ao) Sern os SRA ie, i and Se ae — 
1948 3 cser rere s erty NET TET ET IVE Ts ets oar - 8,841 ; ; ~ i 
OG S ee Nes tet cso otern wanes hee < eceb 13, 082 Production included in Summary No. III 
POE roa Mn ch aay a Satins ans eho 18,402 
OD ar re retort cate se eter tole ccs sates cane Sa mais 7,432 
1S 5 ip gi 2 ATS AT I re G67. 
1 ie git SN COTS CE ATOR CRAIC acs 1 ORE 8,551 
ND Berea e cere ee eae 8 TEN EEE EEC CETTE 14, 193 “ 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(1), Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, for cooking or heating apparatus. 


(s.c. 5130) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WR Sear cam camnocec tose. 629 265 384 820 286 286 60 6 
United Kingdom...... 13 -— 32 — — 207 - — 
Othorsermeccrearees 4 — _- —_— — — -- — 


Matal BOBS cs oes 646 265 416 820 286 493 60 6 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets for cooking and heating apparatus 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 
IS, Beak Sat Mees ele iit nes 8 SNC eg See oe 
T94S occre o cishie Oe! i REPRE REEROEL LALA ete 218 
IU ESS 0) hopes CoPeP pea ys R16 cua pier ee ae emcees ee eae 170 Production included in Summary No. III 
10 leet ret arch ra ois oy pore Qotsio ens 6 oe 938 
LOS Ore mn tera oea tear o sree Scns eee a ais wearers 248 
1ST Rs Siento OO ORS COLO SC eet ts SOTO ORO ee 250 
18 pepegemesprcr tars Eero PIERCE RO OT 160 
OS Sets Rees operas toh ist ue. teeecse ei aii sc bateits re — 

Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(m) (i), 886b, Sheets or strip, hot or cold rolled, for the manufacture of sheets or 
strip coated with tin or with non-metallic material. 
(s.c. 5128) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Uretan tary ist iss fe ee PO 54 «67,891 ~—-60 91 =~ BE SEG 121 55 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... = = — — — 121 — — 
Wnited Kingdom Ween. ser 10,953 = = = = = == = 
OUaL attr nee eee 11,007 67,891 60 91 — 477 121 55 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Blackplate 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Imports 
TONS aati Pe Thay Nola es 2 
I Ke) ers Se eer ee ae kes aero 68, 538 
1 Ob Meese rca ccd ner oc cae verre erate tee 331 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
TEE Ness Seon SBR Rare tare Ccteaaeen aD a Sea Re 817 : 6 
1 Oe ame ce curr CHUCEOK CR AERTS TRC ORC ORES 166 - ee or ae 
1953 POR... MARE... 5 SE ) RARE EO. 6.5 RACE : 147 Pais 
1 ae bee stent Ses RRA e+ PT ar Aare aE AE 36 . " 
1955. nee ec aco ee cope BBE sonnd- SRS 135 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(m) (ii)» Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, to be coated with zinc or other 
metal or metals, not including tin. 


(s.c. 5141) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
USA ee aon, ee 12 7) 19 — 255 —_— — — 
United Kingdom...... 8,777 _ — —— — -— — _- 
otal eee ee. 8,789 2 19 —_— 255 — — — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(n), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled in coils, for cold rolling. 


(s.c. 5116) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 289 154 12 20 — — — 
WU SrA esr ncdrecevne ss 5, 389 4,784 Ped 2,089 ON SOAs3 716 152 81 
Others¥eaiaataten qc 29 _ — — — — — _ 
HD otalerek trea. aoe 5,707 4,784 . 1,871 2,101 2,545 716 152 81 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for cold rolling 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

OSS AME Dre cre PRA APA Ace SOIR SAPER ec Oe REO E —_— 

TOSSES, cov anenettoa toteve. cred 5} kyo lta ate aS eee ere 4,972 

GY Dee eee See ee ape ORAS Ae Was ee mE PEP BL Production included in Summary No. III 
195 hi: ' os ee ee Me IO, OE ORE INTE RO) gh 2,452 

OB Oral te eet caver peoei ane SR ah eR er RS 2,217 

AS Ss Tene m WR Sele SOE RCRD SIE PRI) Ate eet Cee 790 

Tee Sats creman aavaseih ee gar tmmin vicar cam ans hype rena s  d  g 231 

pCa 2 A Ue 2 OIE 2 Be UA al 2 126 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(q), 880q, Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, for barrel hoops. 


(s.c. 5120) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 573 — 414 385 1 121 82 59 
WSRARY sae Oe Aire 1,370 1,365 549 Toul 565 420* (a2" 935* 
Othersec £2205. aes 180 — — — — a — — 
Oto ce ese eine 1,365 963 1,696 566 541* 834* 994* 


* Duty free entries included in this item: 1953—67 tons; 1954—737 tons; 1955—930 tons. 
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Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for hoops 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

POS te Bhs. BOeh, abo. ME. BAe 3.0 RS Mes «a eee ae _ 

eee OGMI BI AORCEMDIES cy 1 RESCR IED OIE Rin ete 2,073 

DOD ORR ree oe us 5s BIB CA bepectle ol ives 1,669 Production included in Summary No. III 
NOUS Les nee Stef emer office sinlate Ric Tee eR cae ste te EMS: 4,794 

3 eS et Se Ses IDES Ps ce RC 1,432 

[OSC S See ARS See cy te 1,056 

wee 5 eA Ach ROO A pe eR eo PO aa 871 

1 oa ae OL ROE ASR TEN CEP LLORES Soca SET aE 875 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(0), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, electro-galvanized, for rolling doors of steel. 


(s.e. 5118) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... = — — 58 110 18 140 130 
WSS SA cs reek ease cone 36 47 53 48 185 40 — 27 
MOUS ade cos oreo cate 36 47 53 106 295 58 140 157 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included In Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(p), Sheets or strip, hot or cold rolled, for electrical apparatus. 


(s.c. 5131) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 4] — 2,016 1,267 1,187 305 286 116 
NUS EAS ck Miva 6, 226 16,885 24,356 28,629 21,250 25,665 18,818 11,786 


OPAL RE ciate. ice 6, 267 16, 885 26,372 29,896 22,437 25,970 19, 104 11,902 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1955—10,818 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip containing .75 per cent or more of silicon 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

1 BEY atc SccRO ere aol Coe ERE RECN eens ea ae _— 

OAS tee rsa SRR cic, savevecoiutete <iataee peels teattacets 21,061 

1950S... Ae Oe ee ee 28,890 Production included in Summary No. III 
OS eee Reade ke chlo: sane eyo Rae otters ancds 29,974 

NUEVAS inate, 2% -Sreeeinep et eh Aer aeenr sco «| Comeerte Pade 4 

OD Bie. a tyiss-sie ete OR eee yh eshis cee tenes Oi RO Bel cae eo ae 27,320 

LOD ee Re TRS ois. ba Pe Oe oe MC See 18,555 

LORE igh ees 160 hes Cu PRM 22,949 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(r), Sheets or strip, cold rolled, for pipes and tubes. 


(s.c. 5148) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
LOS Se ages Sey an a ee dete 3, 764 10,421 10,423 16,615 12,566 15,123-- 9,995 12,265 
Wnited hunedomvenss. a... 4oae 5 — — — — 676 — 66 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — -— 110 a — 274 ao == 
CCIE Srvtererte ote aera eerclek tons -- — — 669 — — — — 
FRO tall eperereavorianncraeintenneetlarhin eras 3,769 10,421. ,910,5383: 17,284 12,566 16,0738 9,995, 12,338 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Sheet and strip, cold rolled, for pipes and tubes 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports 
TREE chs 3 EO DER On aed CeO eRe Con renee — 
TAS wagers minctuy on ecm chan otenyinaea yet oncn ateksmerinenomorentnnrsotieries 9,413 
TODO Meret ae crarva Cro eashtrcte tacmeecteepeteaey caeeberay 9,148 Production included in Summary No. III 
VOD TORE a seater e RRs cota te, + ROPNOS ois: 5 RE MMBIOTG 10 10,905 
(Cy aan 7,005 
OS Sige ere Nasa SePAe Revs, ore soe os IREOi oxatiorel o> QEPHS sn tsoterle 501 
VOSA eerste eiags oictenele hie AR. stot ce 5 IMR ou gie ket 944 
ODO aie wie area eret here ay Oe Sons, eR ae aie Re pie 228 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 

Tariff Item 387a, Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie-plates, of iron or steel. 
(s.c. 5704) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Winited (hanged oma. ase 1 —_ 2,812 1,100 1,048 837 2,622 2,115 
USAR oo crac et toca: ora, 3 AIRS av 1,851 2,015 2,244 2,544 4,240 8,126 2,100 2,574 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 31 — 40 61 38 31 23 29 
Cenmany Nahas ok hee — — — 24 1 4 8 2 
OUEDETS 5 asrterpone Pites ss ete Tae o — _ — _ _— — 5 8 
Tota eee IRE eh ae 1,883 2,015 5,096 3,729 Dole 8,998 4,758 4,728 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Track Material: angles, bars, tie-plates, rail joints 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
DOS Te reeraeictsteusveaces eink tree ore tite ae —_— — _— = 
OASIS Tee eres Ghats rocrisareca setts 1,097 — _— _— 
LO50RE}...oc. waacmeat sh bet 3,696 — —_ — 
TRS es Pee nes 3 or 3,726 86, 243 89,969 4.1 
OG oa ADEN. | ier Ete: pita ds Mick joys 4,028 90,863 94,891 4.2 
TQS Status cystncayeuovece vi avecos ete amaarme ns 8,199 65, 120 73,319 11.2 
MOSSE recreate cei Lesher 3,810 52,561 56,371 6.8 
LOHDe Ree ete cee ee ee 4,047 82,438 86, 485 4-7 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387b, Railway intersection layouts, intersections, switches, crossings, frogs, 
guard rails, of iron or steel. 


(s.c. 5705) (Dollars) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 2,352 1,384 378 546 7,260 1,526 —_ 840 
ESTA. Sh iho ook 15,640 43, 389 83, 368 76,059 174,421 151,010 103,677 109,266 
Alas eats 2.15888 hoot — — — ane — — 418 449 
Rot allamenrtanyssoierte ecco: 17,992 44,773 83,746 76, 605 181,681 152,536 104,095 110,548 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—$22; 1951—$1,092. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Track material: intersections, switches, frogs 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports Production* 

$ 
ORY OPK 4 oe SS nee -— — 
LOA SRrsrsient cicrsrttet ence aiecaiaietecstens 118 1,489, 000 
Ob Oeetees tot eaclo. ae ater 102 1,845,000 
INGE Re re eresener reco, by aac teen PORE Renmei oie 615 2,330,000 
1952 teeter y pass. Pyare somres Stee 1,291 ~3,637,000 
MERE Sere ne eee ene 276 3,305, 000 
1 O54 Ee. Sea ee EA SS ene 191 — 
LOSS Am Saree. Stay sereteactaeners Sac 62 — 


* No tonnage figures available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388(d), 388(g), Rails (track) other than railway rails. 


(s.c. 5163) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kingdom...... — — — — — — 115 146 

URSSA SEE RE o eiee as —_— — = — — = 1,561 2,109 

OLRersssaenr en  ceee — — — — — — PTE Tees 
alesy ss coe aire: _— _— — — _— — 4,413 3, 586 


Norse: Duty free entries: 1954—6 tons; 1955—29 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 392a, Forgings, hollow, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; and Forgings, 
20 tons or over. 


(s.c. 5051) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 76,510 131,197 397,244 457,103 553,180 665,537 689,608 436,416 
USSSA EE eS 1,884 123,509 100,211 139,332 163,030 282,563 246,737 289,675 
Germany see eee 2,718 a — — — — 10,600 23,000 
(OYA sYeideien eboney ake ona clerr 126 a == a = ae — == 
6 Roy fail PO OS NOS ota oan ued Mop etoy 254,706 497,455 596,435 716,210 898,100 946,945 749,091 
Nore: Duty free entry: 1952—$2,988 under MFN tariff. 

Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports 

POST Ret. ci Mee MMC te teste ease > — 

SYR He os AB Ne SUS. Won cy iB 1,748 

LOS Otter eke coer ete wore AN A 3,450 

LOGS ON RTA: ee eens, So cree ee 4,761 

IKE IRR Ae (es See elven aes a etons oO 3,770 

CEB oe RV Ses nn oars AN Rca os 1,000 

LDS PANEER. 5, aR RES AM So n.a 

ODO. Fon aicre cst Mee os aac eee tam n.a 

Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 

Tariff Item 394(a), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, for railway vehicles. 
(s.c. 5041) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
United Kingdom...... 10, 420 3,923 — 73,983 103,512 98 — 905 
1 WES Ss aarti lee ane Ste 8,090 104,652 85,874 74,307 70,621 184,172 29,809 43, 056 
Motalearncn wate te nel ORONO 108,575 85,874 148,290 174,133 184,270 29, 809 43,961 ° 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

LO SC tates sateen chemi OE eats _ 

1948 remote eset emmerpe, waeramammeremrne 475 
TOS Ob ecactun yee cee ec ee ee 80 
LOD R eee ete co at eee 412 
1S Fa ah Bea SBS: PRS WES Marsh i ch 796 
OSB eee, eS eee 762 
1O5AS.. PEP. Sosy. Pega. pee 16 
LODO Aon ieee SIR ar eek ey eee 115 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 394(b), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, for other vehicles. 


(s.c. 5042) (Dollars) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom...... 666 1,463 40 1,097 380 777 156 398 

SAS Fee oo 5 Bet 288,313 206,014 99,946 82,810 55,138 88, 089 46,039 422,661 

DNAS Gal Parrdnes eae Oe 132 a — — — — — — 

aotaltanh cert tive. 289,111 207,477 99,986 33, 907 55,518 88 , 866 46,195 423,059 


Nore: Duty = entries: 1948—$36,195; 1950—$9,800; 1951—$12,952; 1952—$15,379; 1953—$18,778; 
1954—$4, 245. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


1 PE i leat 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 394(c), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5043) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... — — 257 215 Moe 246 like 315 
PS OA Sect Mica ae ents 584 60, 675 81,925 84,893 230,512 157,239 39,271 104,292 
@thersee scare 32 — _ _— = _ — 725 
piotall eraknatirs 20 cass 616 60, 675 82, 182 85,108 231,245 157,485 40,048 105,332 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1950—$1,514; 1951—$3,202; 1952—$281; 1953—$1,013; 1954—$17,356; 1955—$61, 965. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 395a, Blanks for milling cutters. 


(s.c. 5111) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WES Attartiy: a mear to neee seus 2 — 7 5 6 3 7 2 
Othersa mrs tects mag: 3 — = = = = — — 
FOG as cpevard ass ore exe 5 = 7 5 6 3 7 2 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 440f, Masts, parts, angles, beams, knees, plates and sheets; for ships. 


(s.c. 5165) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United *Wingdome.n seen. 740 1,266 3,977 9,295 5,057 tS Sri4l” e876 
WisSeAS Eo. cig ie ie eeetns kas ok een 1,279 10, 502 8,068 21,133 21,664 17,786 13,540 8,924 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — 80 552 790 88 36 108 
OPER SH ieee acc kee til — — — 658 3,691 184 10: - + 24727 


LON ERE SS RRS Care me oe GE 2,019 11,768 12,125 31,638 31,202 25,173 16,727 13,635 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 441c, Steel imported for the manufacture of rifles for the Government of Canada. 


(s.c. 5695) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 605 — _ — 119 13,356 = = 
WOES RARE aera locnic ieee — == — — _ -- 101 — 
otal waste 605 — — 119 13,356 101 — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 438f, Strip, hot rolled, with rolled or mill edge, for motor vehicles. 


(s.c. 5151) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — _ 40 15 — 61 —- — 
acl Saminaine a siete eyeieteays 7,150 13,753 21,488 20,325 20,444 23,275 8,831 356 
otal Are eases acts 7,150 13,753 21,528 20,340 20,444 23,336 8,831 356 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

193 [teens siotierench oat ferns oe RR nana — 

OAS: wrtcest Ai 8 aes ho Sennen. Sot ih reser 12,442 

INS Get 0 oe Caron 8 Senna AENEAN. 2 AURA ay Rite 18,036 Production included in Summary No. III 
OD era atitewretets cane ic trace wis cee Me ecinera Glare 18,607 

BD Di cto aioe careee te ecores tise ce ay oacalar es cee Nome e vent ener 15,649 

DDS erepttectos creeve re cciren ake saeteterete re etreie 19, 938 

VOB 4. csizsseharteanstsce 6130's fap ee Se TOO wae 11,330 

1OB5 Ree One Ca Cone On Oe ean Sree 8,595 
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Summary No. IIlI—Sheets and Strip—Hot or Cold Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports—Sheet or Strip Production Sheet or Strip 
Hot or Cold Rolled Hot Rolled Cold Rolled 
NOS 7 Perera ev ide etainsis waite tee ed dine treats — 98, 881 6,174 
ADA oe Fiche RS sas LET OEE IRENE CIS OT EF 263,497 508, 450 176,431 
ODO ee Rae ere creer ePrice aia ee ceria os oe 242,795 755,258 437,931 
TCE. sce etn eGo eee eri tree 357, 689 870,041 524, 656 
TODAY SANS: Be Relacicarace at We rales 267,837 841, 148 510, 166 
ROSS oy ook coarse ose. 2 oe Ae Ree te Te 256,174 1,036,619 566, 269 
TOS AMER 9 rh cre Arie sardes ate dears ee Wer 148,889 826, 648 516,390 
Oa ae See at crane lorwiesoyst ors Siete, ose keah argon e 157,880 1,198,428 535, 365 


Nore: Includes imports and production for tariff items 385, 385a, 381(a), 381(b), 382(b), 382(a), 382(c), 
382(d), 383(d), 383(e), 388(f), 886(b), 886(u), 386(c), 386(d), 395, 3886 (f), 386(2), 386(h), 386(i), 386(j), 
386(k), 386(1), 386(m) (i), 386b, 386(m) (ii), 886(n), 386(q), 880q, 386(p), 3886(r), 438f. 


Imports of plate under the above items have been excluded from this Summary. 
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APPENDIX C 


SUPPLY OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


The figures in the following tables showing shipments by Canadian mills 
were supplied by the five basic steel producers plus Canadian Furnace Co. 
Limited (which produces pig iron only). The import statistics were 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Some firms reported sales, rather than shipments. In the circumstances, 
such figures have been shown as shipments on the assumption that sales 
and shipments correspond fairly closely. 


There are distortions in the breakdown of distribution by provinces; many 
of these, while of relatively small importance, should be read in the light 
of the following notes: 
(a) Rails and track material are shipped to stockpiling points across 
Canada, some of which serve as distribution centres for more than one 
province. It has been possible to show shipments only to the initial 
railway stockpiling points. 
(b) Mills’ shipments to jobbers and warehouses are included in the 
provincial totals. Portions of such shipments would be reshipped 
across provincial boundaries, and it is not possible to trace such inter- 
provincial movements. 
(c) Imports are shown under the province of initial entry. It has not 
been possible to determine the quantities of imported steel which 
remained in the province of initial entry, as distinct from those which 
were in transit to other provinces. 
(d) The Ontario and Quebec sales-territories of certain steel producers 
do not coincide exactly with the provincial boundary. 


While most figures for track materials are available in tonnages, small 
quantities of imports are available on the basis of value only. In such 
cases, the tonnage of imports has been estimated. 


Shipments of bars by mills include hot-rolled bars only. 


Pipe materials are composed largely of hot-rolled flat steel forms; no rounds 
or billets are included. No figures are shown for 1951 and 1952 because 
of obvious inconsistencies in reporting. 


Since there are only two Canadian producers of tinplate, provincial 
distribution, as determined by the shipments of each producer, is not 
shown. 
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CANADA: SUPPLY OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Calendar Year 1951 
Imports 
Shipments by Supply as p.c. of 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply 

YON OM A oy iy Ae aan Melero see e eo 474,671 22,170 496,841 4-5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 201, 303 118,979 320, 282 37-1 
RATS AIRES Shore se eins Bees 252,559 13,619 266,178 5:1 
Drackmaterial. x )icMtaas «sco e cores 99, 407 4,511 103,918 4-3 
SATSANG TOSS tiny eo mieswioees ea 659,570 179, 143 838,713 21-3 
RR S500 Felon ene em Oe ee Pema a 212, 260 381, 832 594,092 64-3 
Total, sheet, plate, strip............. 492,024 567,702 1,059, 726 53-6 
(Galvanized. 500: ay aoa aac bees 89,710 23,005 112,715 20-4 
Din platen cra ciel ozs <0 3 caer eee 258, 192 1,715 259, 907 6 

Calendar Year 1952 
HEL PRIRON CIO eet gov -toles tote Oe oc dione ia eve 350, 305 1,671 351,976 5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 234,011 145, 366 379, 377 38-3 
FEAT See tet eae scoters ceca’ 254, 027 10,810 264, 837 4-1 
Trackematerialesoars sneeeac. o2eses 107,008 6,993 114,001 6-1 
BarseanG srOdSirais erik ac amore as sear crete 647, 365 160, 406 807,771 19-8 
PEPUCUILEATS Were iors ciate aietarateiece atc arete eal 193, 692 339, 437 533, 129 63-7 
Total, sheet, plate, strip............. 516, 439 502, 082 1,018,521 49-3 
Galvanized itenscscceecar sors os trees 83,978 19, 625 103, 603 18-9 
SUCHE p LEG be PEN ccs ekororitanaenskc PM cvele x Fase choles 245, 385 1,441 246, 826 0-6 

Calendar Year 1953 
EL ORIT ONS ise aie dates aie eater oni, she scetorniers 316,118 25,493 341, 611 7-5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 65,498 28,489 93, 987 30°3 
ELE SM etary ees oval Mees Noe cs acs ale SN 300, 592 9,944 310,536 3-2 
‘DrackMnaterial,yyam, vdieo vcsks noes 78, 068 10, 346 88,414 11-7 
Barstind (rodsicascasiaieans Hotes 657, 322 102,359 759, 681 13-5 
Pipesmaterialeedicte sh caver ri eee 116, 181 129, 827 246, 008 52-8 
SUT CUL SLT: hate fo penta om Ren yin Sm 255, 196 309, 773 564, 969 54-8 
Total sheet, plate, strip.............. 715, 234 423, 260 1,138,494 37°2 
Calwantzed rire: cose thoes sia aveds 82,361 24,746 107,107 23-1 
PE ANDIAGSS ass Hots okie ae Mewes 215, 653 7,216 222, 869 3:2 

Calendar Year 1954 
Paar OMe ete ORS Given Sleris Da wider 242,059 20,127 262,186 7:7 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 42, 220 5, 5382 47,752 11-6 
Ratlecr es eetie re cae 000s 0 8 UE ESE 226,051 14, 963 241,014 6-2 
META KatVtOTia lcs cccise Sterol os oan wine 59,198 5, 687 64, 885 8-8 
Barsianc sro Sic). hs NSA. oon arcele 513,877 60,541 574,418 10:5 
PAPGLIMACOTIA ss secis Coa c aoe toe 136, 369 69,790 206, 159 33-8 
SO UTUCE ULSI S neers 3 cack i atest em ais ened 162,065 344, 844 506, 909 68-0 
Total sheet, plate, strip:............. 580, 203 267, 253 847, 456 31-5 
GalVaniZed ack & a. cee eS 6 retin F008 96, 948 21,549 118, 497 18-2 
IN DIACO re Ane itec e eo iota estes 234, 904 10, 209 245,113 4-2 

Calendar Year 1955 |. 
per One erty hereon a0 sieeslexeniole 344, 223 14, 943 359, 166 4-2 
Ingots) blooms, billetse..cckc.ec ccc cess 49, 254 3,764 53,018 7-1 
RAEN Leas gels 3 ect pe neta Re 162, 458 22,294 184, 752 12-1 
SPPACKYONAtOnIAl nt anc: ens oe aise 72,768 5,713 78,481 7:3 
Sars ancdsrOGsme ta eas seo oc tne 552,860 80, 756 633, 616 12-7 
Pipe gNAteneall weirs fcr canes nce eave sian we 246, 685 97,354 344, 039 28-3 
SELUC CURA LS Araneae mea ae nus trac rs unten 181, 802 360, 126 541, 928 66-4 
Totalishect, plate, SbLID son cos cesss ce 810,794 367,357 1,178,151 31-2 
Galvanized cetrr tay. teint arans a aisttsate 149, 258 24,303 173, 561 14-0 
ainplatve xno Gaciasts Anosarman eles saree 286, 249 11,105 297, 354 3-7 
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Newfoundland: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
PISHInON eure cs £m OO. 197 197 = — 
Resi lily eee Ss Se _ 4,586 4,586 100-0 -7 
Track material.......... 11 964 975 98-9, “9 
Bars and rods. ..%#i0..s8.- 2,262 855 DIY! 13-6 os) 
Structurals: <2... sate 293 1,758 2,051 85-7 °3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 584 3562 2 940 37-9 “1 
Galivanized .2.......eek webhs f 235 44 279. 15:8 +2 


Calendar Year 1952 


PIG TOM sc s.5 scievstalene eee 174 — 174 — —_ 
Riga] s aanemerretes aeniveb aeons 314 238 552 43-1 “2 
Track material... #20..7¢¢. 32 993 1025, 96-9 +9 
Barsand rodsw.. sane. SGA 621 4,348 14-3 “5 
Strachuralse ...... waa 106 958 1,064. 90-0 +2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 432 244 676 36-1 “1 
Galvanized. i...,.890uae a, 216 au 220 4-8 +2 
Calendar Year 1953 
PIGTON {eases ss Ane — — — —_ — 
1 it COE OULS RA Teen Oe 2,917 54 2,971 1-8 “9 
Track’material.:.... sae 199 739 938 78-8 1-1 
Barssanderod Saaceeeniiane Syaoik 212 3,008 6-4 “4 
Strmcturalsing.-... ae. weer 173 87 260 33°5 — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 602 127 729 17-4 “1 
Gakyanized: 5.....aeeoven- 275 43 318 13-5 “3 
Calendar Year 1954 
PIGSIRGN .../4,65 «vc 3 — 56 56. — — 
Reailstt.c «cee xo. att ee 2,500 186 2,686 6-9 1-1 
Tracksmaterial. jth. 226 783 1,009 77-6 1:5 
Bars and: rods... aman: 2,904 632 E 3,080 17-9 6 
Sinaiuouel SS. soe wAnooooate 226 178 404 44-1 +1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 669 183 852 21-5 1 
Galvianizediennncwstemerrs 398 59 457 12-9 “4 
Calendar Year 1955 
(PL OMITON,. auch elec eee 64 55 119 46-2 — 
(Reg S6 Bn < eats Ae ae ‘. 26 — 26 — _ 
Track material... &....d.0. 159 | 513 672 76:3. 8 
Bars and rods. 2). olan: 3,427 331 3,758 8-8 6 
DSurneturals)..,.<..<Mewcaaee 329 43 372 11-5 1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 565 689 1,254 54-9 J 
Galvanized .1..5.. aes 404 12 416 2-9 2 
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Prince Edward Island: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


; Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
rOMINOM Meee mcm nieaw acme = _ = ss aa 
Track: material.......0).8 — 1 1 _- — 
Barstand rods. ....0.635> 181 —— 181 — — 
SELuUcnuralsistten. sas..aawl 1, 747 _ 1, 747 a +3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 41 1 42 2-4 — 
Galvanizied:......2.2.chak 71 — 71 — 1 
Calendar Year 1952 
EROSION) 3 dascret Beas she ele bse 2 38 — 38 — — 
Track-material.ic. 1.20% — — = — — 
arsine TOS. o-<. uci oer 162 —_ 162 -- — 
Sunucturals.iy a. aaeenen 2,310 —- 2,310 —- 4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 36 ~— 36 = — 
Galvanized)... ..0.0.0she 58 — 58 — 1 
Calendar Year 1953 
EVRA WW acess ceucvensiecs oe 54 — 54 oa —— 
Bars and TOUS smc. sere 223 -— 223 as — 
SUELO MEGS son Ae oko ooeo 27 —_ 27 ne — 
Sheet, plate-and strip.... 40 — 40 — -— 
Gal VAnIZeOd es a .cicrrtorchattt 65 oo 65 — “1 
Calendar Year 1954 
PIG eT Ninn Pelee cacivaro tee — — — — — 
Barsiand rods. ..... ... ter 79 — 79 — — 
Struchurals ee. 1g 142 153 92-8 — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... Bars — 22 -— a 
Galvanized aeeisecies ae 30 — 30 — — 
Calendar Year 1955 
Pig RO nese o Naetohvere — — — -— — 
Wamswald, LOGS c1-<.5 cere 109 — 109 — -—— 
sivelic abc. «Gina ene Se - 3D — 35 — -- 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 43 -- 43 -— -— 
Galvanized ....053:c00 0 ostak 55 — 55 — — 
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Nova Scotia: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
aS TOM sh eeateueless 4,912 — 4,912 — 1-0 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 329 21 350 6-0 “1 
UALS Ree tes tcc 9,609 9 9,618 “1 3-6 
Track material.......... 951 65 1,016 6-4 1-0 
Bars andsroas.,,.20+ sone 11,953 147 12,100 1-2 1-4 
Siructuralst aes <neeee see 19,177 9, 968 29,145 34-2 4-9 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14, 464 8,673 23,137 37-5 2-2 
Galvanized!: oa:. secret 877 105 982 10-7 -9 
Calendar Year 1952 
PIQMIPON facet gees CR 3,184 — 3,184 _ oe) 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 291 1 292 +3 +1 
FUALIS IN eat eerie een 7,745 49 7,794 6 2-9 
Track material.......... 565 49 614 8-0 +5 
Barsiand'rods.. 0240025. 8,856 1,387 10, 243 13-5 1-3 
Struccuralsiaas-shae eee 19,859 6,590 26,449 24-9 5-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 19,314 7,810 27,124 28-8 PEE 
Galvanized4..2-- cee 1,132 104 1,236 8-4 1-2 
Calendar Year 1953 
Pi Garran serait eee cera eee 774 3,360 4,134 81:3 1-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 171 1 W722 “6 +2 
URIS Pee so s-srncatrrarieee 13,190 61 13,251 “5 4-3 
Prackimateriale. reece: 527 19 546 3-5 -6 
Barstand rods) .sen ss<tete 9,728 281 10,009 2-8 1-3 
Struchuralsicss.ce eee 23, 628 8,112 31,740 25-6 5-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 23, 688 3,646 27,334 13-3 2-4 
Galvanized s-..--eee cate 989 33 1,022 3-2 1-0 
Calendar Year 1954 
‘Pigtronee een ee es 174 4,490 4, 664 96-3 1:8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 108 aa 108 — +2 
Ra IG ee ee a ee cet 14,811 1 14,812 —_ 6-1 
Track material.......... 434 16 450 3:5 ‘7 
IBAES ANG rods. maces oe 9,244 138 9,382 1-5 1-6 
StLUCLULALS ae ae 11,629 12,858 24, 487 52-5 4:8 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 12,408 2,832 15, 240 18-6 1-8 
Galvanizedanesoaessa cee: 980 2% 1,107 11-5 “9 
Calendar Year 1955 
PiISirOn Sei aowaase tas ae 193 2,439 2,632 92-7 ‘7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 26 — 26 — — 
ATI SHIRE ME ed ad aes 440 8 448 1-8 +2 
Track miatenials..at.eess0 357 18 375 4-8 5 
Bars’and:rodst,5.. 1.2.6 11,188 153 11,341 1:3 1-8 
Structurals cae 9,058 8,328 17,386 47-9 3-2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 9,931 1,535 11,466 13-4 1-0 
Galvanized...).--4. 42256. 1,563 176 1,739 10-1 1-0 
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New Brunswick: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
YPM RO NE cts ost since: hen 3,097 — 3,097 —_ +6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1 — 1 — — 
PRAT SROOO ae eeuc ace OST 13,459 1,771 15, 230 11-6 5-7 
Track. material... ..0%.« 5,649 72 yy pil 1-2 oud 
Barssand'rods........5+% 4,945 1,957 6, 902 28-4 8 
Stnueturals: 3.5... 5 occas 1,473 5,225 6, 698 78-0 1-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,308 5,15 9,423 54-3 “9 
Galvanized,..........B0h 555 64 619 10-3 5 
Calendar Year 1952 
FIST ORM 5 cure scars avis tos 2,468 — 2,468 —~ ‘7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 424 — 424 — “1 
TRESS, tae 2 8,935 20 8,955 2 3-4 
Track material.......... 6,364 131 6,495 2-0 5-7 
(Barsfand srOds.......0.0.. es 6,563 1,248 7,811 16-0 1-0 
Struchuralsi.. nonce 1,567 3,690 5, 257 70-2 1-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,770 2,075 5, 845 35-5 -6 
Galyamzed)s../s.4.0J0deok 476 180 656 27-4 6 
Calendar Year 1953 
RIGRONE Gees sie « coe ee 275388 _ 2 Oates — 7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 222 — 222 — +2 
IRESIRGS Pee eR rite are 17, 239 1 17,240 — 5-5 
Tracksmaterial......0eh 6,875 129 7,004 1:8 7-9 
Barsranadrods. a. 0. dak 3,211 50 3,261 1-5 “4 
Struchurals.s ¢oe.c. cae ae 1,099 2,141 3,240 66-1 om) 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,815 2,244 6,059 37-0 “5 
Galvanizeds....05... -deak 551 148 699 21-2 6 
Calendar Year 1954 
BIR MOM <6 ours oc ee 1,918 — 1,918 — 7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 114 — 114 — +2 
BILSAED ot Pitan noo 8,878 — 8,878 = 3-7 
brack. ImMaberial... ....+ eae 8,034 121 8,155 1:5 12-6 
Barsmand rods. .......0.s<6 1555: 638 2,193 29-1 “4 
Structumals).. 0. ..... ded 904 1,804 2,708 66-6 5) 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,013 1235 4,248 29-1 5 
Galvanized ss. cscs. 5 See 673 126 799 15-8 -7 
Calendar Year 1955 
ISON Bs cro ox cies eae ae y (3) — Debus — ‘7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 86 — 86 co 2 
CONS. eee LaPeer 10, 686 _- 10, 686 — 5-8 
Track material.......... Asie 9 4,126 7} 5-2 
Barsranagerods: .. 2... eae 3,921 241 4,162 5-8 6 
Structunalss. oy. 5 eee 2223 5,040 7, 263 69-4 1-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,385 2,916 7,301 39-9 6 
Galvanized. ... 00 ..cesc 804 2 806 2 5 
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Quebec: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
Rismone ten eae cee 113,793 19, 286 133,079 14-5 26-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 10, 923 349 1, 272 3-1 3:5 
RAIS ARE has, ce tote ee 33,011 508 33,519 1-5 12-6 
rack immaterial. 2.1.4.2 13,097 861 13, 958 6-2 13-4 
Barstand rods: aene5 eee 197, 348 57,083 254,426 22-4 30-3 
SUNNCUTUCIEM ao anganede dem 69,051 145, 686 214,737 67-8 36-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 106, 801 162, 220 269,021 60-3 25-4 
Galvenized 45 an. eee 24,819 6, 507 31,326 20-8 27-8 
Calendar Year 1952 
Ristroutpe es ce. ee eee 83, 653 670 84, 323 8 24-0 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 19, 363 1,637 21,000 7-8 5-5 
eats ater hes a0 ot ee 57,156 1,418 58,574 2-4 22-1 
Track material... 2 21,973 748 22, G21 3-3 19-9 
arsenic srOds’<..m. .on 196, 989 33, 992 230, 981 14-7 28-6 
Structuraiss)..) ces. see 61,601 110, 904 172,505 64-2 32-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 105, 883 114, 696 220,579 52-0 21-6 
Galvanized: ........0." 12,041 6, 463 18, 504 34-9 17-9 
Calendar Year 1953 
nn 
CRONE ee Re eee eee 69, 728 10,095 79,823 12-6 23-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 23,23 te 23, 342 “5 24-8 
JR CHI ae SC oS ete aa te 70,899 370 71,269 +5 22-9 
Track material.........' 16,490 996 17, 486 5-7 20-0 
Barsrand nods: wos. eee 196, 143 18,832 214,975 8-8 28-3 
Structural Sie... one 80,074 115,300 195, 374 59-0 34-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 133,327 94, 852 228,179 41-6 20-0 
Galvanized. J... 6.05. .28e 122 7,241 18, 963 38-2 17-7 
Calendar Year 1954 
Pi TIrON een ete ulti 51, 647 6,555 58, 202 11-3 22-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 13, 628 164 13,792 1-2 28-9 
AREA G, sein ahaa ee M ae NeRACT 31,678 388 32,066 1-2 13-3 
rack materiales... ce 2,708 261 2,969 8-8 4-6 
Barstancd TOdSs... 0c 158, 285 14137 172,422 8-2 30-0 
SUrUCUUrals a sete ee 47,525 106, 691 154, 216 69-2 30-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 114, 657 54, 343 169, 000 32-2 19.9 
Galvanizedeen. ss. 6seoe 15, 568 3,795 19,363 19-6 16-3 
Calendar Year 1955 
Biomol ots eae ae. 85,139 652 85,791 0-8 23-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1,945 145 2,090 6-9 3-9 
HVAT Lien sinc kn. Set ee ere 15,354 451 15,805 2-8 8-5 
Track material... 2. oe. 4,663 132 4,795 2%) 6-1 
IBarsanGerods. a. /.s4e ee 155, 944 14,308 170, 252 8-4 26-9 
Structurale 2... ee 65,719 110,779 176, 498 62-8 32-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 144, 907 79,955 224, 862 35-5 19-1 
Galvanized: i585 <)24 284 20, 827 3, 282 24,109 13-6 13-9 
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Imports as 
Shipments by Supply p.c. of 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply 
PLAT ON ais clevede: oe oy siass SOW 344, 850 2,158 347,008 +6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 189, 845 118, 602 308, 447 38°4 
DS. 2a eee Toe 158, 938 3,599 162, 537 2:2 
rackamaterial......2s.. 42,832 1,119 43,951 2-5 
IBarsrancdarodss jee ..-b st 421,961 104,182 526, 143 19-8 
DELUCEUCAIS. 56.6. ce csue aera 109, 218 161,133 270,351 59-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 334,177 337, 715 671,892 50:3 
Galvanized. ... 0... kat 46,590 12,409 58,999 21-0 
Calendar Year 1952 
PRO SIROD As -3 Stale, e. 015.000.0608 254, 528 945 255,473 “4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 212,928 143, 726 356, 654 40-3 
CVT IS Bee a eernerem: | to- 155, 347 , 389 159, 736 DOV 
Track material.......... 45,789 1,961 47,750 4-1 
Barsfand. rods. ...... «ost 413,733 109,178 522,911 20:9 
Strucburals:....¢.ce eck 95,122 134,775 229,897 58-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 351,405 301,898 653, 303 46-2 
Galvanized |.. 7th... ae : 9,401 61, 965 15-2 
Calendar Year 1953 
PSION eva iaie oye avs-sc0,0 SST 237,491 11, 592 249 , 083 4-6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 41,275 28,360 69, 635 40-7 
SANS Rs Mey. bo ieeers Sorte 170,110 2,973 173, 083 Ley, 
Track material.......... 26,849 6,025 32,874 18-3 
iBarseand TOdS.. «0+. +-ehe 430,375 71,756 502,131 14:3 
Strucsurals. oss. cso Mee 144,314 130, 849 275,163 47-5 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 512,899 254, 269 767,168 33-1 
Galvanized s.c.0s.0% sete 52, 264 11,963 64, 227 18-6 
Calendar Year 1954 
OIRO MN a si o.syeis cen a OR 184,078 7,564 191, 642 3-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 27,983 4,307 32,290 13-3 
UBER mcs soredigesssteetie 134, 208 1,922 136, 130 1-4 
Track material.......... 21,103 450 21, 550 2-1 
Barsrava rods... ..-/seee 329, 246 31,470 360,716 8-7 
Strucourals, ...<..a+.ceee 98,277 145, 008 243, 285 59-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 417, 834 142,410 560, 244 25-4 
Galvanizodin: octcs coke Gla 10,516 72,293 14:5 
Te Ope: Calendar Year 1955 
IEYVESOVIL, GeO TOT eo 250,751 11,076 261,827 4.2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 46, 939 3,619 50, 558 Sick 
Cir Kons 5 aaa nN | 4 100, 917 1,492 102, 409 a4 
Track material.......5". 33,474 972 34, 446 2-8 
Barstand rods..........0% 354, 159 52,146 406, 305 12-§ 
Structuralss sc cchc.% eee 98,379 132,105 230, 484 57-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 598, 634 215,530 814, 164 26-5 
Galvanized: .... a. a: «dee 92,312 16, 220 108, 532 14-9 


Ontario: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 
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Supply as p.c. 
of Canadian 


Total 


69-8 
96-3 
61-1 
42-3 
62-7 
45-5 
63-4 
52:3 
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CORR TOW OM 


a 
Ne sate x 
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qAT«a 2a) hy OEE 2 2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 


Track material......cees 
Barswnd To0ds-......... ete 
Struetumalss.:. 66.3... 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galvanized)..........00 6. 


Pig ir Oney srclecs 0.5 202 eee 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 


Track material.......... 
Barsiang TOG8 ss... eee 
Structunals. jo... oo alee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galvanized .....<:... dorms 


PIS AIT OM ois jctsca canter 
Ingots, blooms, billets. . . 
AL Samet cients Sree eee 
‘rackamaterials../.. sheer 
Barsiand rodss........ anee 
Strucsunalsn sess eee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galvianizeds... 5.2.16 aa 


PlmtPoOMe cere bas eae 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 
Rai Seah Ce es cc cob 
Drackumaterial’.< 1 «nee 
Barsman@itodSs. 2204. see 
Struchumals sc eee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galvanized). j... 6. sac ne 


EF Fader (0°14 1s Re Ae a 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 


Track material.......... 
Barsiand rods. ..... cae 
Structural seemn st eee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galvanized i.) sac a. dee 


Manitoba: Supply of Steel. Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Shipments by 
Canadian Mills 


10, 194 


Calendar Year 1951 
Imports as 
Supply p.c. of 
Imports Available Supply 
— 6,714 — 
178 36, 792 “5 
178 35, 758 7) 
2,353 4,547 51-7 
14,155 18,101 78-2 
12,844 26, 394 48-7 
1,431 7,500 19-1 
Calendar Year 1952 
— 5,829 _— 
— 883 _ 
145 23,951 6 
335 30,871 1-1 
973 3,811 25-5 
17,413 19, 627 88-7 
L772 33, 638 51-0 
1,495 8,146 18-3 
Calendar Year 1953 
as 5,109 — 
— 558 — 
810 25, alo 3-2 
226 26,011 me) 
952 3,714 25-2 
9, 647 11,778 81-9 
17, 263 37, 263 46:3 
2,061 8,077 25-5 
Calendar Year 1954 
339 4,492 7-5 
—_ 361 _— 
207 26, 696 8 
293 25,597 1-1 
1,294 3,687 35-1 
15, 238 16, 908 90-1 
13,335 28, 349 47-0 
3,061 8,562 35-7 
Calendar Year 1955 
59 5,205 1-1 
— 227 — 
554 33,879 1-6 
92 26,370 3 
582 3,346 17-4 
18,921 20, 046 94-4 
11,656 28, 862 40-4 
1,925 12,119 15-9 


Supply as p.c. 
of Canadian 
Total 
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Saskatchewan: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs. ) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
FONSI ey tl awass csiver Caray ore — — — — — 
Trackematerials. ... 0). 4] - 41 — — 
Barsand TOdS....0.00088ay 877 4 881 “4 +1 
SS GL UC BUND Sie atotens: «rare Seine 406 98 504 19-4 -1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,470 2,619 4,089 64-0 “4 
(aN WAUIZOOA <b oe oie c herdtes 2,630 126 2,756 4-6 2-4 
Calendar Year 1952 
Rasen rer rrr oe 320 — 320 -— +1 
Tracksmaterial crc... 64 1 65 1-5 +1 
Barstenrdirodstv..s.e tt 1,200 12 1, 212 1-0 2 
Swsuchuralsi seer: cdo oucwtos 511 110 17-7 +1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,691 Byeeo 4,916 65-6 +5 
Galyamizedii as sc clothce 2,738 —_ 2,738 — 2-6 
Calendar Year 1953 
VETS ee ere rebate. tare are ie’. 27 1 28 3:6 — 
‘Prack-materiales.. soe ee 1 — 1 —_ — 
BATS GNOTOOSsssioce ctor 873 67 940 7-1 1 
StractuLals nee oe oe te 341 247 588 42-0 +1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 2,498 3,472 5,970 58-2 a) 
GENIE SOUAe06 Mena ABM e.ote 3,593 427 4,020 10-6 Hor) 
Calendar Year 1954 
RU Stns tke Cae ine care 3 15 18 83-3 — 
pbracksm avemalorns a.tene 3 — 3 — — 
Barstandrodssssavanss 532 110 642 17-1 1 
SIMONE Anas a oemoeae 306 440 746 59-0 “1 
Sheet, plateand strip..... 1,344 2,495 3,839 65-0 “4 
Galvanizedsn.ion vance ste 3,350 412 3,762 10-9 3-2 
all Calendar Year 1955 
Fails ete ee eA eee 37 — 37 — — 
Trackimaterial........ét.. 30 — 30 —_ — 
Bars and. rod. J «skews 1,081 9 1,090 8 2 
Sinuchinal seems ae sate 233 617 850 72-6 “1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 1,026 2,524 3,550 71-1 3 
Galvanized ssscmren sree Ou 696 6, 267 11-1 3-6 
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Alberta: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
f eirog (tos) wa ee meee eee 312 — 312 — 1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1 — 1 — — 
Rei SW yy ty pays eccrstney ae 482 69 55). 12-5 +2 
Track material.......... 1,005 31 1,036 3-0 1-0 
Barsiandsrodss wn «svt Maes: 906 2,221) 40-8 +3 
SURUCCURAIS oa socio or eae 1,487 5,913 7,400 79-9 1-2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... OF bol Saad 8,328 69-4 -8 
Gallivantze dings crac 3,770 167 3,937 4.2 3-5 
« Calendar Year 1952 
PBAGEINO Teese coste. eae ae 296 — 296 — “1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 17 _ 17 ~ — 
TRATES Reta oxy cv seraccenet 81 191 272 70-2 “1 
Track material... ...0-r 1,506 20 1,526 1-3 1-3 
Barsiand’ rodsh..s. 5 oe 1,450 1,116 2,566 43-5 3 
Seructuralsh acco svar 1,630 5,820 7,450 78-1 1-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 2,935 9,970 12,905 77-2 1-3 
Galvanized sansoneneer 3,923 187 4,110 4-5 4-0 
Calendar Year 1953 
JET AION, WAS SEBO DAS Boo ac 306 — 306 — “1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 9 — 9 —_— — 
TRG Gi, Wk ere ren Gamietn & 1,363 43 1,406 3-0 5 
Track: materials... ae 1,181 26 1,207 2-1 1-4 
IBarstan dinodseis cw 1,808 961 2,769 34-7 4 
SULUCtural Starnes seuiaes 1,318 12827 13, 645 90-3 2-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 5,308 11,092 16,400 67-6 1-4 
Galvanized! wa. <cce tetas 3,178 417 3,595 11-6 3-6 
Calendar Year 1954 
(PIpSITOnL Mee. tere ees 89 — 89 — — 
Ingots, blooms, billets... i — 7 — — 
RSS Sete ec oncts Gee ats ecole 25 sore 3 3-0 
Trackimatertal. ccs. ae 1,280 10 1,290 8 2-0 
IBArsaah Clan O CL Sineernanrenins 1,709 1,104 2,813 39-2 +5 
SUrUcoumal ew oe eave 756 19,839 20,595 96-3 4-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,107 9,139 13, 246 69-0 1-6 
Galvanizediac. a..sene de 4,713 756 5,469 13-8 4-6 
4 Calendar Year 1955 
Pein Onitns eee: ch neN ae 48 215 263 81-7 “1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... ~- _ — — — 
ECA S ys seme ecu spceninn 522 63 585 10-8 3 
Himaekemia a terial e-enevrceea 1,606 3 1,609 2 2-0 
BarcramncmodS)1.1-004eur 2,053 878 2,931 29-9 5 
Seruccunal sims. acme 1,241 24,402 25, 643 95-2 4-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 5,345 16,445 21,790 75°5 1:8 
Galvanized anata aal ale 9,045 433 9,478 4-6 5-5 
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British Columbia: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total :j#4 
PATON hth hehe Ree tae 796 726 15522 47-7 +3 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 177 7 184 3-8 “1 
RAV Te Seis ae eats At 446 2,899 8,345 86-7 1-2 
Track material.......... 241 1,220 1,461 83-5 . 1-4 
Bars anGirodS.2j..- ka 16,539 12,156 28,695 42-4 3-4 
StLucenralgeee tec tie: 5,462 37,896 43,358 87-4 7:3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14,078 82,382 46,460 69-7 4-4 
(Galvanizedeacc...cern seer 4,094 D152, 6, 246 34-4 5-5 

Calendar Year 1952 

RACES ON sinh tucrbro hae chun: 135 56 191 29-3 1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 105 2 107 1-9 — 
Ralls Seek nse) dame ne ee, 323 4,360 4,683 93-1 1-8 
‘Track material.) 2.0 cb 179 2eo0 2,934 93-9 2-6 
iBarsianG rods. cee sana 11, 847 11,879 23,726 50-1 2-9 
Stracturalses «= cee soase 8,772 59,177 67,949 87-1 1 WA. 27/ 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14,507 44,992 59,499 75:6 5-8 
Galvanizedt....0-ceies. as 4,179 1,784 5, 963 29-9 Dold 


Calendar Year 1953 


eNOS seer tece cae 123 446 569 78-4 -2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 32 7G 49 34-7 1 
RES SAreeay Tea). os 344 5,631 5,975 94-2 1-9 
Prackaumiaterial ccveas eye 161 2,186 2,347 93-1 2-6 
Baran vods., wets sc 9,018 9,248 18, 266 50-6 2-4 
SerucvaralsmMsece. weak 2,091 31,063 33,154 93-7 5-9 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 13,057 36, 295 49, 352 73-5 4-3 
(Galwanizedinw oct art ix 3,708 2,413 6,121 39-4 5-7 
Calendar Year 1954 
IPIOMTOTIO. ects «ete oes — 123 1s 100-0 “4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 19 1,061 1,080 98-2 2-3 
RGIS 95. Bos PAT ieee oat ce 172 12,219 12,391 98-6 5-1 
rack materials ccs oeene ss 106 65 1G 3,859 97-2 5-9 
Bars.and rods’ 2. Act.00 4% 7,930 11,018 18, 948 58-1 3°3 
ELUCCUL SSH tina. ete 761 42,646 43,407 98-2 8-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 11, 135 41,281 52,416 78:7 6-2 
Galvamizecie seemed 3,958 2,697 6, 655 40-5 5:6 


/ Calendar Year 1955 
Pigeon? 22>... OM 309 447 * 756 59-1 


-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... A 31 = 31 — —- 
van Gite x antibererreteete site 6 Lou 19,726 20,877 94-5 11°3 
Track material.........; 2,084 3,974 6, 058 65-6 7-7 
Bars and rods, .1 42982: 18,214 12,108 805322 39-9 4-8 
Sprugeturalsiy: © waste 3,460 59,891 63,351 94-5 11-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 28 le 36, 107 64,859 55-7 5-5 
Galvanizedie. in. +o. 8,483 1 0Du 10, 040 15-5 5-8 
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APPENDIX D 


CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
BY INDUSTRIES 


It is not possible to trace steel consumption in Canada with anything 
approaching complete accuracy, since statistical data simply are not available 
in sufficiently refined detail for this purpose. The following tables do serve, 
however, to identify the more important consumers of steel and indicate, 
usually within a margin of error of from 5 to 20 p.c., the quantities of steel 
used by each specified industrial grouping. 


The figures in this Appendix show the tonnages of steel used by the larger 
industrial groups, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
only figures obtained by the Board direct from users are those showing 
consumption of steel by the motor vehicle industry in 1953-54 and by the 
railway transport group. Consumption by the primary iron and steel 
industry is excluded. 


The tables do not attempt to trace the steel used by all industries. There 
are numerous industries which use steel but which do not report their usage 
in a manner which lends itself to breakdown. Even in the case of the 
industries listed in the tables, many of the smaller firms do not report in 
detail to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; in some instances, the Bureau 
has estimated the materials used by such firms and these estimates are 
included in the tables. A further shortfall of the statistics is that consump- 
tion of tool and stainless steels and of many alloy steels is not reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by tonnages and is therefore not reflected 
in the tables. Also, no data on tonnages could be obtained for certain other 
forms of primary steel, e.g., direct castings. Lastly, the consumption 
figure for ingots, billets, blooms and slabs are so incomplete that they 
have been omitted from the tables since their inclusion would be seriously 
misleading. 


The heading ‘‘other flat-rolled products” has been used by some industries 
to report all their consumption of flat-rolled steel; other industries have 
used it to report part of their consumption of such products. All coated 
sheet and strip, except enamelled, is excluded. 


Figures for steel consumption by the motor vehicles industry are for steel 
in basic forms only; they do not include steel purchased by the industry in 
the form of fabricated parts. 


The figures for rails take into account only those rails laid in track, and 
exclude those laid in private sidings as well as those used for industrial 
purposes. Rails used in the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway are 
not included in these tables since they were not reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics until 1955. Partly for this reason, the consumption of 
rails is understated by fairly substantial tonnages. Track material is 
included with rails in the totals for Canada; the provincial breakdowns show 
tonnages of rails only. 


The consumption of structural steels is considerably understated. In part, 
this may be due to differences in methods of reporting various small sections 
—regarded by some firms as “‘structural shapes” and by others as “‘bars’’. 
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APPENDIX E 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


The rates shown in the following tables cover rail, truck, and water trans- 
portation. No distinction is made between rail and truck rates, although water 
rates and combination water-and-rail rates are indicated. 

The rates shown are those which were in force on March 1, 1956. On 
March 7, 1956, single-factor rates from United States points of origin were 
increased by 6 per cent. This meant that all rates from shipping points west of 
Chicago and north of Washington, D.C., to destinations in Ontario, Quebec, and 
the Maritime Provinces, were increased by 6 per cent. Rates from United 
States shipping points into Vancouver were also increased by 6 per cent. Ship- 
ments into Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were increased by something 
less than 6 per cent, depending upon distance from the border. In other words, 
the increase applied only to that part of the journey within the United States. 

In May, 1956, Canadian railways applied to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for a 15 per cent “across-the-board” increase in rates. The outcome 
was pending at time of writing this Report. 

The ocean shipping rates shown in the tables may no longer apply since 
they are subject to considerable variation. They do give an indication, however, 
of the relationship between transportation costs to given points. 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 


Points of Shipment 


Sault Sydney, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Uae European 
Destination Ste. Marie Hamilton N.S. N.Y; Pa. Ports Ports 
Trenton, N.S....... 87-5 _ 8-9 103-9 114-1 —_ — 
Amherst, N.S...... 87-5 — 15-0 — — — — 
Montrealt?... 22... & 30-0-S 15-6-S 38-0 61-7 75-6 81-3 92-4 
49-6 27-4 —_ — —_ —_ — 
WANG SORf..0 oe sree nese 47-3 27-4 _ 42-3 _— 110-3 115-7 
Coral Sete ee cocoon Benes 43-4 14-2 —_ 41-0 _ —_ —_ 
St. Catharines...... 26-8-S 14-2 _ 24-7 — 120-8 126-2 
33:9 — — — — a — 
Wiles Gh Be ae aaets 23-4 7-0 _ 11-0 = 110-3 115-7 


S—Summer rate 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(in cents per 100 lbs.) 


WIRE RODS 


Points of Shipment 


Sydney, Worcester, Los San 
Destination N.S. Mass. Buffalo Chicago Angeles Francisco 

St. John’s, Nflid.... 50-1 — _— — — — 
Saint John, N.B.... 18-6 69-0 — — — — 
Montréalst .c...ciees 38-0 55-8 61-7 88-1 — — 
HLORONGO™ ohe.cire cis ates > 51-3 —_ 35-2 56-4 _— = 
Hamilton’... 6%. 54-0 — 29-9 52-9 _— — 
Iran vLOnG hn sans ata: 57-5 — 36-7 _ — _ 
Niagara Falls...... 58-4 — 24-7 52-9 — — 
Vancouver!......... — - — 107-5 72-9-B 67-4-B 


1 Water transport is available from Sydney to Vancouver if charter-vessel arranged. B—Boat rate. 


Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


RAILS 


Points of Shipment 


Sydney, Sault Pueblo, Ut Kk European 
Destination N.S. Ste. Marie Buffalo Chicago Col. Ports Ports 
Montreal. se. cees ce Bons 39-8 47-8 63-2 _— — 77-7 72°4 
ME ORONEOs he cee.s ctr sre ce shes 54-0 54:8 36:7 — — _ _ 
labo yacnl ions qehae Come ieee 57-5 54-8 35-2 —_ — 120-1 118-9 
INiaganartalllsicaser oe. ack 62-8 56-6 27-9 —_— — — —_ 
Wellandart 205-8 cractinn.:s 62-8 56-6 29-4 — — —_ _ 
INOTGhimipayynnct choses ee ci 70-8 45-9 78-0 _— — — — 


Vancouvetssn acu eye. cease 111-6! 123-0 175-1 154-3 124-9 90-0 92-0 


1 via Panama. 
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\ 
Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


' TINPLATE 


Points of Shipment 


Warren, Fairless, Youngstown, Sparrows Pt., 

Destination Hamilton Ohio Pa. Ohio Md. 

OTe Doin aN eats ts tena caer 82 — — — 125 

lacks sa blarbour, wNibsa-hise cen aie 79 — — — 114 
Nrontren Werte, i. dni e is das Gane Gan 35-B 97 — — — 
37(1-70) one — _ = 
MP OPONCOR ae scons. Hast votsbatdss fee aicioo wiale 13 (1-140) 72 _- _ — 
ELAM tontenc was diene teeter aenrene 4 70 — — — 
SIN COOM ater: Sore dole caceuch eiere nt ote 12 70 _ 70 — 
(CUAGU AA Nes yes Meare ROO 4) 0k Nene ee, | 27 (1-70) (P — — _ 
Aylmer, Ont... 9i- tase teee ocean ae 19 a — 72 — 
MEMES HSO Il ae icte-c)a > ops ataye Slepins arses rs sent aye 15 72 — — — 
(ViIANEOUW CL ciosc-sve sYafetieders clssereseraisies che 35-B — 67-B — — 

103 


1 Minimum carload lot in thousands of pounds. B—Boat rate. 
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APPENDIX F 


PRICING OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


(In these Tables, as in the text to which they relate, ‘‘delivered base prices” are exclusive 
of customs duties) 


Foundry Pig Iron: Base Prices in Canada and United States 


(dollars per gross ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Hamilton Sault Ste. Marie Buffalo Chicago 
2 

Mliveel IOS Times ein ete eeeted 25.00 25.00 21.89 24.00 — 
Salve ls UOAT See Sa see Rees ie A 36.50 Boos 33.00 33.00 
tly al O50! evar ees eet 1 46.50 46.24 46.50 46.50 
RUE Va ed 998s ne ee ae oe oe Q 57.00 57.00 56.50 56.50 
Julyal 1054 Ck ay ee seen 56.00 56.00 53.84 56.50 56.50 
Afbihis CpG. Bae eee ee 56.00 56.00 Haale 56.50 56.50 
Maytl; 1956 =e ereererrereie tess 60.50 60.50 n.a. 60.50 60.50 
Ate nl 5. NO56 kmte eye bs, 63.00 63.00 59.49 63.00 63.00 


1 No sales by Hamilton producers. 


Fy 2 Since there have been practically no sales in Sault Ste. Marie, the average return at the mill is also 
shown. 


Canadian Foundry Pig Iron: Delivered Prices, May 1956 


(dollars per gross ton) 


Montreal Hamilton 


Toronto Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net 
64.48 65.48 63.47 66.25 60.50 61.50 63.78 64.78 (2-50 3.50 76.50 77.50 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Bars: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Montreal Hamilton Sault Ste. Marie United States 
1 

Subba, O87 cae ne eae Sr 2.65 to 2.80 2.70 Meee 23855 2.45 to 2.60 
Dtbye ls OL See eae ee 2.95 to 3.10 3.00 DUD 2.68 2.60 
Afolverlle OOS vas = 's RU Dan eee ey) Salo Seo Bl) 3.45 
Tea a Re ws SRA Seeking uae 4.725 4.725 4.825 4,825 4.15 
SUL yl UO SAAS es eee es ac 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.19 4.15 
Julvel, 1955s ee ee eee 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.16 4.30 
Janel. 1956..%..c95 4 een 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.41 4.65 
Aug, To SlO56ic see 1905) 5.15 5.05 4.79 5.075 


1 Since there have been practically no sales at Sault Ste. Marie the average return at the mill is also 
shown. 


Canadian Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Bars: Delivered Prices, January, 1956 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Hamilton 


Windsor Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 

Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net 

4.80 5.10 4.93 5.23 4.80 5.10 4.99 5.29 5 OTOL 2d G00 40235 5.66 5.96 
to to to to to to to to 

5.06 5.36 4.95 5.25 6.65 6.95 5.80 6.10 
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Standard Rails of 85 lbs. per ft.: Base Prices in Canada and United States 


(dollars per net ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
United 
Date Canadian! Kingdom? United States 
JEG Mel Soue eese as CARRY eee eR tees tte see Moraes MRE 39.28 —_ 37.80 
SFULL ye TL OA: (ee eee NN Pe Oe Aart oan oS trae Aayuhuctes, o cnet 48.21 — 50.00 
ULV Nal Qoaee Mob hinds : Me A tcacrta kt. td ode ako nasty 90.00 96.00 86.50 
UL Yale Oates ee 2 aR ott Oe AE ct cae GIN ENN Ao henna 90.00 84.99 89.00 
TUL Veeder GOD tae ee Wane ee PAE a ict omy as Foe arto set nie cole Me tase kee 88.00 84.37 89.00 
IVES Vg LOL 956 casey. cooven teeter MINS AMOUR rcrrorore tc cu ccsnsdsieeeumevsiwndtc, ysvevansoaee 94.50 —_ 94.50 
AUIS POMIOSG ek Som Steet LS Mine oF oul eee 101.50 = 101.50 
1 These are prices to public carriers. Until January 1956 slightly higher price to other users. 
2 Base price f.o.b. port of shipment to Vancouver. 
Estimated Delivered Prices of Standard Rails, September 1955 
(dollars per net ton) 
Canadian United Kingdom 
Ais VienCouNienociet GP ar aan ashi acaitho Git taunt att Gass 112.60 100.16 
Structural Shapes: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per net ton) 
f.o.b. Mill 
Date Sault Ste. Marie Pittsburgh, Chicago, Geneva Buffalo 
2 
July e193 fame. Sect ees 54.00! 47.10 45 .00—46.00 45 .00—48 .00 
Jaya Tee eee 59.00 56.20 50.00 50.00 
Aid ek DE AG Fate Se, eee ae, ie 93.50 92.20 82.00 83.00 
RUS eke Cod een) ee Sere 92.00 84.80 82.00 83.00 
A KOU Kc le i Oot a A he 92.00 84.40 85.00 86.00 
Micivailer (956 Seer mer class ole 96.00 n.a. 92.00 93.00 
PU Sewell. OG hevswiaiecaisteyereovsveks 101.00 99.20 100.00 101.00 
1 Delivered base price at Toronto. 
2 Since the sales at Sault Ste. Marie have been small, the average mill return is also shown. 
Structural Shapes: Delivered Base Prices at Selected Points 
(dollars per net ton) 
Destinations 
New 
Date Source of Steel asgows Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
N.S. 
Jubyoie 103 (- Canadiant te eee — — a 54.00 — — 
April 1, 1937. United Kingdom. — 53.10 53.10 — _ 54.20 
July 1,1953..Canadian......... —_— — 103.50 104.90 125.90 135.50 
July 1,1953..United Kingdom. 114.20 100.20 100.20 110.00 134.40 112.20 
July 1, 1954..Canadian......... 110.40 103.80 101.00 93.00 114.80 124.00 
July 1,1954.. United Kingdom. 112.40 92.00 92.00 103.00 126.40 97.00 
July 1, 1955..Canadian......:.. + 109.20 103.80 100.00 93.00 114.00 105.00 
July 1,1955.. United Kingdom. 112.60 103.40 103.40 112.60 134.30 110.00 
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Structural Shapes: Delivered Net Prices for 12’’ I Beams 
(dollars per net ton) 


Destinations 
Date Source of Steel Montreal Vancouver 
Si Vales QS: tia teen ey atsene a aye to oe Canadian a tmcvce tem ratae anewee cores, watts Seale 109.50 141.50 
(Untitedeikinedomtn et vies erst ina ere 109.20 121.20 
TU TAGS echt tents eee ane Cane van Oe corel ene rdmetet 8 Hee 110.00 133.00 
Wnitedp Kane domme rer sere eet ee: 101.00 106.60 
SUL TOL GBD: 5c. evsthcens see ee sc Cama Lan Pee oe srarctas Mentet tet teat incvorsnomenraciete 109.00 114.00 
United NiGing. d oTnPetey- eee eaten et 115.40 122.00 
JAMUATY, 1 LODO. seein eee esi: GETIE Te Lh a OE OR PRE Be e ae 116.20 121.00 
(Up erars ky unig Opes A AAW SAS BRIS Wey RENE 145.00 135.20 


1 Prices for 12” x 31-8lb. I Beams 
2 Prices for 12” x 5” x 32lb. Beams. 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plants July 1947 July 1950 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
Hamiltonnne ae eee 3.10 3.85 4.725 4.60 4.70 4.85 als 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Gary, Buffalo, Johnstown, 
Sparrows Point......... 2.65 3.50 4.10 4.10 4.225 4.50 4.85 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 


Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 

July 1, 1955 

Ganadiane. seyret toe eee 4.97 4.83 5.87 6.40 5.90 

United Kangdomee setae eer 5.34 5.80 6.885 6.815 oh 

WiniteduS tateslsc.a..cc oss: Ginceeat 4.985 4.655 5.645 5.915 5.165 
January, 1956 

Capadiantees saugaace cn: oak be22 4.98 6.322 7.152 5.95? 

United Statestsahekt ..ukkeatacn 5.26 4.93 5.92 6.19 5.44 


1 U.S. shipments from mills nearest to each Canadian marketing point. 
2 No provision made for freight allowance. 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: f.o.b. Base Prices at Canadian Mills and British Ports 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Ultimate Destinations 


Date Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
Jui Nie OBS SRE weeny Caliadian!. cat we coreaer: 4.725 4.725 4.725 4.725 4.725 
United Kingdom......... 4.43 4.43 4.59 4.93 4.93 
ULV MODS ots a oer Wanadianswers me mas. 4.60 4.60 4.30 4.10 4.25 
United Kingdom......... 3.96 3.96 3.96 4.18 4.18 
sulyM9o0 ws... oF @anadian:. Wes e¥ a.)-005 eee 4.60 4.70 4.40 4.10 4.25 
United Kingdom......... 4.44 4.44 4.44 4.57 4.57 
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Hot Rolled Sheet: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plants........ July 1937 July 1947 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
Hamilton)... d.sn een 2.90 2.95 4.575 4.25-4.50 4.20-4.45 4.50 4.80 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Gary, Buffalo, 
Sparrows Point......... 2.40 2.50 3.925 3.925 4.05 4.325 4.675 
HQITESS 2... 1 Meee Saw rs — —- — 3.975 4.10 4.375 _— 


1 Base prices for shipments to Montreal and Toronto. 


Hot Rolled Sheet: Delivered Base Prices, July 1955 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 


Destinations 
Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
Canadian acannon nee ies aS 4.57-4.82 4.33-4.58 5.57-5.87 6.00-6.35 5.20-5.55 
Winitedustabess:.ces ae orcdee metas 4.81 4.48 5.47 5.68 4.99 


1 Freight allowances included in calculations for Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plant July 1958 July 1954 July 1955 Jan.1956 Aug. 1956 
PATIO UOTE vite os cicetca ere cate bean Cae iiags 15.475 LOD E20 5.45 6.05 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Buffalo, Sparrows Point.. 4.775 4.775 4.95 D.020 5.75 
Hairless ts... Se. bs ee eee ao 3 — 4.825 5.00 Drow ~- 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Delivered Net Prices, July 1955 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Destinations 
Source Montreal Vancouver 
(CHING CHD. 30 Ke a SRR AR ne mere 8237 piiananatene er uesy pam am Nam 6.22 6.95 
WANG OC RCI CLOT Ere a ce cctawere are Re ope oi wis sues als vo"e wrahsla: Stes 6.87 TOG 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Delivered Base Prices, January 1956 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Source Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Cana dianeres tos sce acer e Mame nese ome 5.82 5.58 6.92 6.55 
WWinihedeStateclsecmias dae c.cteecetes te ccc as 6.085 Sn O0 6.745 6.265 


1 U.S. shipments from mills nearest to each Canadian marketing point. 
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Tinplate 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Hamilton 


Fairless 


Hamilton 


Fairless 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plant July 1950 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan.1956 Aug. 1956 
(1.25 lb. cokes; base box of 100 lbs.) 
oS Seta UO ke OE TRL 8.15 9.95 9.70 9.70 9.70 10.10 
Pittsbunch, Garye ...c.aegco: 7.30 8.70 8.70 8.80 9.20 9.60 
Ae se ee Aes — — 8.80 8.90 9.30 9.70 
(.25 lb. Electrolytic: base box of 100 lbs.) 
Fe ee ee pe ee ONES 8.40 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.60 
Pitosburcn ws Gakyeeese see 6.35 7.40 7.40 7.50 7.90 8.30 
OA) ont Gee hs = = 7.50 7.60 8.00 8.40 
Tool Steels: Base Prices Ex Warehouses in Canada 
(cents per pound) 
July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 
United United United 


Kingdom Canada Kingdom Canada 


Ontario and Quebec. )s-.......... 


Winnipeg 


Ontario and Quebec.............. 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Ontario and Quebec 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Ontario and Quebec: eet ase: 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Ontario and Quebec 
Winnipeg 


SpecrricaTIon C.75 W 18.00 Cr. 4.00 V 1.00 p.c. 


150 130 105 120 105 
150 132 105 122 105 
150 134 105 124 105 
SprciFicaTION C.28 Mn .30 Sr .30 W 9.50 Cr 3.25 V .40 p.c. 
130 105 90 90 90 
130 105 90 92 90 
130 107 90 94 90 
SPECIFICATION C 2.25 Mn .30 Sr .25 Cr 12.50 V .25 P.c. 
67 67 67 67 67 
67 69 67 69 67 
67 7A! 67 Tal 67 
SPecrFIcaTION C .45 Mn .25 Sr .30 W 2.00 Cr 1.50 V .25 p.c. 
50 49.5 50 49.5 50 
50 DLvo 50 Old 50 
50 §3).5 50 Done 50 
SpecrFicaTion C .90 Mn 1.20 Sr .30 W .50 Cr .50 P.c,. 
35 30) 35 35 315) 
35 37 35 St 35 
35 39 35 39 3O 
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APPENDIX G 


ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT OF THE BASIC STEEL 
PRODUCERS IN CANADA, 1939 AND 1955 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 


1939 


One 35”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 32”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing billet mill 

One 30”, 3-high 3-stand, rail and structural mill 
One 18”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 

One 12”, 2- and 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 

One 56”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, sheet and tin mill 
One 40” to 60”, 2-high 6-stand, cold-finishing mill 


1955 


One 44’, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One Hts 2-high 6-stand and 2 vertical stand, billet 
mi 
One rail and structural mill 
One 32”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing breakdown mill 
and, one 30”, 2- and 3-high 3-stand, rail and 
structural mill 
interchangeable with 
one ae 2- and 38-high 3-stand, structural 
mi 
One 18’, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 12”, 2- and 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 
One continuous bar and strip mill 
One 21”, 2-high 5-stand and 2 vertical stand, 
roughing mill 
and, one 30”, 4high 6stand and 3 vertical 
stand, strip mill 
interchangeable with 
one 12”, 2-high 8-stand, bar mill 
One 30”, 4-high I-stand, reversing cold strip mill 
One 30’, 2-high 1-stand, reversing temper mill 


Atlas Steels Limited 


1939 


One 16”, 3-high 2-stand, cogging mill 
One 10’, 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 


Dominion Foundries 


1939 


One 84”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing combination uni- 
versal and sheared plate mill 

One 84”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing plate mill 

One 42”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold rolling mill 
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1955 


One 26”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 22”, 3-high 1-stand, billet mill 

One 10’, 3-high 13-stand, bar mill 

One 10”, 3-high 7-stand, bar mill 

One 60”, 2-high 4-stand, sheet mill 

One 20”, planetary strip mill 

One 30’, 2-high 1-stand, hot finishing mill 
One 50” cold sheet mill 

One 19” cold strip mill 

One 60” skin pass mill 

One 24” strip temper mill 


and Steel Limited 


1955 


One 84”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing combination uni- 
versal and sheared plate mill 

One 60”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing hot strip mill 
One 34”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 36”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 42”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 56”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold rolling mill 
Two 42”, 4high temper mills in tandem 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 


1939 


Sydney, Nova Scotia 


One 38”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 16”, continuous billet mill 

One 98”. 3-stand rail mill 

One 12”, semi-continuous, 12-stand, wert and rod mill 
One 10”, continuous, 14-stand, rod mil 


Trenton, Nova Scotia 


One 48”, 3-high 1-stand, plate mill 
One 18”, 3-high 2-stand, roughing mill 
One 9”, 3-high 6-stand, finishing mill 
One 9”, 3-high 7-stand, guide mill 
One 9”, 3-high 6-stand, guide mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 14”, 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 9”, 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 


1955 


Sydney, Nova Scotia 


One 40”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 16”, 2-high 7-stand, continuous billet mill 

One 28”, 3-stand, rail mill 

One 12”, semi-continuous, 12-stand, bar and rod mill 
One 10”, continuous, 14-stand rod mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 18”, 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 16’, 3-high 6-stand, bar mill 


The Steel Company of Canada, Limited 


1939 


Hamilton, Ontario 


One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 34”, 2-high 1- stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 18’, 2-high 8-stand, billet and sheet bar mill 

One 12°—10’, 2-high 16-stand, continuous rod and 
bar mill 

One 10’— 9”, 2- and 3-high 8-stand, bar mill 

One 18”—10", 2- and 3-high, 10-stand, bar mill 

One 20’, 2- and 3-high 3-stand, bar miil 

One 52”, 2-high, roughing, sheet mill 

One 48”. 3-high, roughing. sheet mill 

One 60”, 2-high, sheet mil 

One 40". 2-high, sheet mil 

One 56", 2-high, finishing, sheet mill 

One 48”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill 

One 44”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill 

One 60”, 2-high, jobbing, sheet mill 

Six 26’, 2-high, cold-rolling, sheet mills 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 18”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill 
One 18”’—9", 2- and 3-high, 8-stand, bar mill 


1955 


Hamilton, Ontario 


One 44’, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 34”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 18”, 2-high 8-stand, continuous billet mill 

One 12” 10", 2-high 20-stand, continuous rod and 
bar mill 

One 10’— 9”, 2- and 3-high 8-stand, bar mill 

One 16’—10’, 2- and 3-high, 10-stand, bar mill 

One 20’, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill 

One 56”, 4high 6-stand, continuous, hot strip mill 

One 56”, 4-high 5-stand, continuous, cold-rolling 
strip mill 

One 66”, 2-high 1-stand, cold-finishing mill 

One 56”, 2-high 1-stand, cold-finishing mill 

One 60’, 2-high 1-stand, skin pass mill 

One 56”, 4-high 2-stand, tandem, temper mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 18”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill 
One 18’”—$", 2- and 3-high, 8-stand, bar mill 
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APPENDIX H (1) 


DATA PERTAINING TO PROCUREMENT OF RAW MATERIALS 


Pis Iron Capacity of the Companies 
Operating Blast Furnaces in Canada} 
(as of December 31, 1955) 


Annual? 
No. of Capacity Percent of 
Company Location of Plant Furnaces (net tons) Capacity 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation 

Tits wh s ARB oto Nae See Sets Be SYVGNOVEENGE OS eee cn ane 3 544, 000 14-84 
The Steel Company of Canada Ltd.... Hamilton, Ont.......... 4 1, 241,000 33-86 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd.... Hamilton, Ont.......... 1 328,000 8-94 
Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd......... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 5 1, 280,000 34°91 
Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd.’........... Port Colborne, Ont...... 2 273,000 7-44 
EOWA oa heratee noe ete OME Stade lama. On) acct sind Oe Sh ae nee eee 15 3, 666, 000 100-00 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R. 17, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa, March 29, 1956. 


2 Capacity—the production the given equipment will turn out in a year, working at normal efficiency, 
24 hours a day,—without reference to materials, labour supply or markets, although allowing for such 
shutdowns as may be necessary for repair, ov erhaul or rebuilding. 


3 Subsidiary of Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd. 


APPENDIX H (2) 


Production and Consumption of Iron Ore in Canada 1948-19551 
(tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


Peel Oo,.908 173,156 3,318,462 3,491,618 34-2 5-0 
... 93,281,386 988,616 2,445,371 3,433,987 95-6 28-8 
jon dy 218;.989 1,248,850 2,477,501 3,726,351 86-4 33:5 
soo)  4,4795,027 1,318,250 2,829,090 4,147,340 100-8 31-8 
... 4,707,008 1,254,283 38,104,782 4,359,065 108-0 28-8 
.-. 5,812,337 1,133,763 3,540,924 4,674, 687 124-3 24-3 
Me * OV ONZ, SOO 703,417 2,644,002 3,347,419 196-4 21-0 
... 14,536,000 1,208,474 3,411,173 4,619, 647 314-7 26-2 


Domestic Domestic Ore 
Total Charged to Blast Furnaces Production as Charged as a 
Domestic a Percentage of Percentage of . 


Production ‘Domestic Imported Total Total Ore Charged Total Ore Charged 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R.17, Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
March 29, 1956. 


2 Newfoundland iron ore included in ‘‘domestic production’’ for the first time. 
3 Preliminary. 
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APPENDIX Hi (3) 


Most important United States Mills competing in the Canadian Market 


United States Steel Corporation.................. Gary, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Rankin, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Fairless, Pa. 


McKeesport (National Tube Co.), Pa. 
Donora (American Steel & Wire), Pa. 


Youngstown, O. 


Lorain (National Tube Co.), O. 

Cleveland (American Steel & Wire), O. 
Duluth (American Steel & Wire), Minn. 
Geneva (Columbia-Geneva Steel Div.), Utah. 


Bethlehem SteelCompany.s. «suse cays seet ets Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Sparrows Pt., Md. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Republhie:Steel!Corporationes vicwena stars aoe cle aatae Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Warren, O. 


Youngstown, O. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.............-- Cleveland, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Detroit (Great Lakes Steel Corp.), Mich. 


National Steel Gorporablomiaases + veces sce at +e cer Buffalo (Hanna Furnace Co.), N.Y. 
Weirton, Pa. 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company...... Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Harbour, Ind. 


Youngstown, O. 


ini: Steel (Company neces as0is.c ne aerede eee oe Indiana Harbour, Ind. 

Kaiser tee! Conporaulon once. asrecincis daisies serie = Fontana, Cal. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation......... Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Pueblo, Col. 

Intertake tron Corporation «. «co e.csas« cece aeee tee Toledo, O. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Mclouth' Steel'Corporation...sc..2..00s ccs acess Detroit, Mich. 
Detroitpsteel.© orpOrablon ne duce cane c niece ers Detroit, Mich. 
Crucible Steel Company of America.............. Midland, Pa. 
PILES Ue SLOG OUND Aly, devererssielsherayare 5 sroyehesansrens Monessen, Pa. 
Sharon See! CorpOrauloni..ci.nctecis one ets odes eoinele er Farrell, O. 


Lowellville, O. 
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APPENDIX H (4) 


Summary of Iron Ore receipts, 1948, by principal U.S. producers of Iron and Steel! 


Receipts 
Millions of Percent 
tons of fo) 
2240 Ibs. total 
1. United States Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated byacommpan yeti oer ee shoe cosy aceite A.nscorevelstagste eters. = 37-6 95-7 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................0+ 8 2-0 
38-4 97-7 
RUT CHA SOS aces ape cpap ake Mee stets oa caeusesueuost eet attache Secon eT ayor Po vats sist ishians ha lere eters 5 1-3 
PAA POTUS came ete kee ah cts scabs Gaevle se ceareye rede te cee Mole. a eG ohei nialshowsyeuss camels “4 1-0 
Rotulrecciptsacc.cen cee ee tae ered sass on sie nasave sraaeaveuayers 39-3 100-0 
2. Bethlehem Steel Company: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated byccompanyas- Nee ee comer eee eee 1-1 7-7 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................... 5-2 35-4 
(ce) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company.................+: 7 4-7 
(d)' Operated by M. A. Hanna Company teers. s$ss2csssceesesesse % -3 
7-0 48-1 
IP TEC ASES ss) ete eters ter Rees ore PL acer Mae eect Ie Ot cc OAT oem tauren as 3-3 22-5 
lomportss own munes (Chile) aac. ech eee neenn iter «© cece. eratels ieiere era 2-6 18-0 
ATIPOPTS, PULCHASOSS wercelerercees cre tere e oie Saat eis Mer ele sah cichene ete ier eee teers 1-7 11-4 
HMotali receipts ten «crn seis dese ere. guste eitiohe cipal sain ciate sisie Semele tes 14-6 100-0 
38. Republic Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operatedshyacomipan yee eacc seen btn Gs. sae said ones o eee 3-6 40-5 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company...............0000: 4 
4-0 45-1 
Purchases’. .cccranreviecisie 5. er Ts SNe OS se dias eisai mr naee 4.7 52-2 
Tampon Sia sca eeeyscsnsite cacy etops ate nie Faystes cof deco Pair cereNanalne roticky iS Barelev tet we teas +2 2-7 
Metal: teCe ites cso: sie ka ats Sika cae TO Oe siberian 8-9 100-0 
4. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) ‘Operatedsbbyacomipaniywaseeeee i ecco tina teens 4-0 72-2) 
(b) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company................0-. 2 3-5 
4-2 75-7 
UP CHASES. Ma carga fcasds Noms ooo ERS > COSA ef Se RSI I aeons a ra 1-4 24-3 
EMM PORES scrctcorerstse crores aiken setae eee nA Rene eS er eT ee — — 
Total réceiptsieh xcs adccie Ss ee Mee eae ns Ban E UEESA OE 5-6 100-0 
5. The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................0-- 3-7 68-7 
Purchases ti sweets seiericiass.endsvepa ne tesouo bana bares ie elas arene a me re 1-6 29-9 
1 GOH OX Oh a Hehe cap ea thy di, rua yeaa leas "hy sept i ila pei Retain Bb sts 2 1-4 
Motalireceipts Ter. atte eo te cee ee eas: heen oe 5-3 100-0 


Summary of Iron Ore receipts, 1948, Pe principal U.S. Producers of Iron and Steel! 
—Concluded 


Receipts 
Millions of Percent 
tons o fe) 
2240 lbs. total 
6. Inland Steel Company: 

Domestic, own mines: 
(G)eOperatediibyrcomipany sayieei ee cna 6 ie ated lores Gee 1-1 24-4 
(b) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company.................2% 4 8-4 
(c) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company................-00 +3 6-1 
(d)iOperatediibye Mis AswHanna@ompany 4.04. le. ieee. yseene 3 6-6 
(e) Operated by Republic Steel Corporation.............0e00eee eee +3 7-2 
2-4 52-7 
Pur Chases eater seit oh Seren b hie Bletee ve ase! sicroi SERRE ROMP wclawsies a cision 2-1 44.4 
TSG NTE SSS SURES es a eA na SOR EY eet 1 2-9 
MO GAL PECEUD ES ee aya eicles tos shevehensiert yakexsters Eriy ayeel sta: sci, seater ofthe ese peter rate es 4-6 100-0 

7. National Steel Corporation: 

Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated, byaMi. Ay clanna, Company... sos eer ole ouside a «re we elers 3-6 78-6 
(b) Operated by Republic Steel Corporation...................0005 3 7-0 
(c) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................02. +3 5-9 
(d) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company................: 2 3-9 
4 95-4 
Pur cCWases v.sa.cie-ce cies «ahs CIM fee ak AR Se ee Se 2 3-5 
Tmports..... 0.0.0 sere se eee eee e ee ee ees Oe SE Oe Ree Te 2 i oy 
Lio balsreCelp bs Werecasiavevseralavoreraresnretore ere SISO Naar S Sw STS RSG Sls NTS -6 100-0 


1 Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Control of Iron Ore for the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, December 24, 1952. 
2 Less than 100,000. 


APPENDIX H (5) 


Consumption of Iron Ore in United Kingdom 
Blast Furnaces 1 


(millions of tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


es 


1953 1954 19582 
District Domestic Imported Domestic Imported Domestic Imported 

Northamptonshire, etc.’.... 5-75 0-45 5-66 0-51 6-0 0-6 
Lancashire, etc.* 

Works hur eosin «sens rom 3: 0-83 0-78 0-66 1-06 1-0 2-1 
Sheffield J 

Lincelnshire seen amen ce 5-40 0-21 5-59 0-26 5-7 0-7 
North-East Coast.......... 2-10 3-45 1-81 otis 2-0 5-2 
Scotlands. yee: ere we, 0-16 1-24 — 1-44 — 1-7 
Staffordshire, etc.®......... 0-91 0-05 0-81 0-13 1-1 0-1 
South Wales, etc.’.......... 1-07 2-33 1-02 2-69 1-4 3:7 
Northwest Coast.......... 0-34 1-31 0-32 1-40 0-4 1-6 
Total: satiate foeeewtlads,cc 16-56 9-82 15-87 11-26 17-6 15-7 


1 Development of the Iron and Steel Industry 1953 to 1958, Iron and Steel Board, London, England. 
2 Estimated. ' 
3 Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire and Essex. 
4 Lancashire (other than North-West Coast), Denbighshire, Flintshire and Cheshire. 
-5 Yorkshire (other than North-East Coast and Shefiield). 
6 Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 
7 South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
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APPENDIX H (6) 


Rail and Lake Freight Rates on Iron Ore 


A: Rail Freight Rates from Lake Superior Mines to Upper Lake Ports 


Effective! 
12/1/55 

From Eastern Marquette Range to Marquette, Mich.................... $0.73 
From Western Marquette Range to Marquette, Mich...................- 0.80 
From Marquette Range to Escanaba, Mich.... 2.00.00... seu ceecccleeces 1.00 
From Menominee Range to Escanaba, Mich.....).........000ceccceeeees 1.00 
From Menominee Range to Marquette, Mich.............0ecceeeeecceees 1.59 
irom Gogebic Range to Ashland SWisie: 2.ae see eke eet Ree acteeeies ee 1.00 
Brom Gogebic Range-to, Escanalba,.Michis a. \uccecless «eaicaels cnuiee sone 1.60 
From Cuyuna & Mesabi Ranges to Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis... . 1.03 
From Mesabi and Vermilion Ranges to Duluth and Two Harbors, Minn., 

GNC SUPSLLOr AW ISS Lae eae BA Gata e ales aim eke eet ahr aire timavaret svtetbener ES 1.03 


Effective? 
3/7/56 


1.09 
1.09 


Above rates do not include dock handling charge of $0.15 on figures in Column 1, and $0.16 on figures 


in Column 2, per gross ton. 


B: Lake Freight Rates from Upper Lake Ports to Lower Lake Ports 


Effective 
7/16/55 
From Escanaba, Mich. to Lower Lake Michigan Ports.............20005 $1.02 
Prom Escanaba, Mich. to lake Pirie) Ports ases.ecm ne deem ecee os ae seine 1.274 
From Marquette, Mich. to Lower Lake Ports.............0ccccceeeceees 17538 
From Head of Lake Superior to Lower Lake Ports...............0+ee00: 1.70 


Effective 
1956 
Season 


Above rates are free on and off with the loading and unloading charges being billed separately by the 


dock operators. 


C: Rail Freight Rates from Lower Lake Ports to Consuming Districts 


Effective! 
12/1/55 
From Lake Erie Ports to Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, Canton, and 
NE asai ll Oren MD ase ero an erp a ayer iver me ete meee neacemener es $1.48 
From Lake Erie Ports to Midland, Steubenville, Weirton and Neville 
TMU eats CN Pye ear wae eee eaten c hoe Shoes aah Oa es MRS tr ee 1.72 
From Lake Erie Ports to Pittsburgh and Wheeling District............. 1.97 
FromGake, Hrie Portsite*Monescenss a.) . ee. edo steele oe ton ee ae 2.07 
Brom) Lake HrieiPortsto:Jd obnsbtown «<5 smears oe ec «cick ec uate 2.20 
Prom waKesniepeortssto Vv ireinia istrict westmmre contd stunsieuaiele as eleles 3.19 


Effective! 
3/7/56 


$1.57 


1.82 
2.09 
2.19 
2.33 
3.38 


Above rates do not include handling charge from rail of vessel to car of $0.15 on figures in Column 1, 


and $0.16 on figures in Column 2, per gross ton. 


D: Dock Charges on Iron Ore per Gross Ton 


Effective 
12/1/55 
Gar torvesseltat UipperiuaketWOcksaasr nent chases ecbaecene ice came eae $0.15 
Holdstomatltof vessel ey. ay wees mes bonged hives Ss Re eee ore Sea Gone 0.23 
VAL OL aVOSSCIRGONCHT a eral oyttce seatare thayaueeiere Eaaretaueea caer case mete reas tater meee erie 0.15 
Railtotwvessel'te svockpiles.te. naas ars ster Geek oko beh coy ook nak teens 0.36 
Docktstoclkpile bor Carsusa dere ioie deesicre nen RRC Oet eae t bel ama ceee: 0.23 
STOBALS DOL THOUt Mic. nctocet Semteh gece orc tere iste eeES eee IST Bene eae eve 0.01 


Effective 
3/7/56 


$0.16 
0.24 
0.16 
0.38 
0.24 
0.01 


1 Rates carried in Column 1 are those covered by Tariff X-175 which became effective on December 1, 
1955. It is on these rates that the base prices for Lake Superior region iron ore, delivered at rail of vessel 


at lower lake ports, for the year 1956 were based. 


Rates carried in Column 2 are those covered by the 6% increase in freight rates of Tariff X-196 which 
became effective on March 7, 1956. The increase in freight rates indicated i in Column 2 (as applied to 
the delivered-at-rail-of-vessel-at-lower- lake-ports price on Lake Superior region iron ore) are for the seller’s 


account. 
Source: Skillings’ Mining Review, March 17, 1956. 
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APPENDIX H (7) 


Largest Coal Mines in United States 
Controlled by Steel Producers ! 


Production in 1954 


Rank? Company Name of Mine State (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
{i W.Sesteel Corporation..2s2. dsc FO DONaL sss acnne societies Pa. 4,102,938 
4 Mathies Coal Company.............. WiaGhiests ena ecriccr eter Pa. 2,154, 454 
6 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.. Vesta no. 5............. Pa. 2,084,877 

11 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation... Vesta no. 4.............. Pa. 1,916,512 
12 United States Steel Corporation...... HiyMCDeNOs OF secs aaeeeee Ky. E. 1,774, 582 
Vey Bethlehem Mines Corporation........ Idamay no. 44. 2......0 W. Va. 1,559, 789 
16 United States Steel Corporation...... Garynol.2...ksenee 22 oe W. Va. 1,581,272 
19 Inland Steel Corporation............- Price'sce on kote Seen Ky. E. 1,433,130 
26 Bethlehem Mines Corporation........ NOS4IS sore eet W. Va. 1,248,061 
33 United States Steel Corporation...... Lynch SOKGG Ole ee ee Ky. E. 1,171,745 
44 United States Steel Corporation...... Bridgoporbh. sess eereaee rs Pa. 1,038, 309 


1 Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New_York, N.Y. 

2 Indicates position of mine as a producer, in relation to all United States mines, including those not 
owned by steel producers. 

3 Owned by Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Steel Company of Canada Limited, National Steel 
Corporation, and’ Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. 


APPENDIX H (8) 


Production, Value and Output per Man per Day, 
at Bituminous Coal Mines in the United States 


1953 
Production 

Average 

Percentage Average tons per 

Total captive to Value man per 
State County! (net tons) steel mills? per ton® day* 
Col. WastANTINASs tec ete s. isis oe eee ¢ lin epcial 90a $6.69 4.55 
Ky. B ao Nis It Hee RRA CRE HIG Gt NR 5, 586, 543 25b 5.85 6-26 
ED Sir Vari eee eames aa atc elena chert woah eater 10,090, 002 30¢ 5.85 5-80 
Pas lam enya st aie Seas sides sae aaeeaise 9,853,970 20d 5.63 6-82 
(GAIT Owe paarcccanemon ces dee cere Cate 11,982,351 25e (6.44 5-16 
ADEE ANS Ad tee A) SS Be ae ane ty Car ae 9,106, 610 55f 6.13 5-60 
Greener Peete cetedomes 11, 748, 043 60g 5.91 6-57 
Dawrenee:& Mereers..... cc. .00 000008» 12327 156 25h 4.03 13-00 
Widshing Gon. Sere. Mette aero ete benreee 16,198,151 65% 6.17 6-51 
Westmoreland. co.cc (clea sins Saas ote 4,585,003 307 5.79 6-23 
Wialar & Oki d ovine see 5 AC Roos oO Oe HHO ea een 4,749,123 40k 5.82 7-47 
LID OT Veerarapecctees Gee ceneietatertcetesreiayare oes 1, 669, 445 701 5,65 7-52 
MiGs timer VATION mascmaiels skis sista rcueiolancks ovctedous uss 10,8438, 691 30m be10 9-86 
Vaw eNic Dowell (aes ao.foreais acces «oe 18 , 362,423 45n 6.17 6-19 
HRaTVCL Ol lee Selva eateries en aca you scalers 1,428, 732 500 5.89 5-70 


1 Most important counties only. 

2 Tariff Board estimate; based on tonnages shipped from captive mines. 

3 Values received or charged for coal f.o0.b. mine, including selling cost. (Includes a value for coal 
not sold but used by producer, such as mine fuel and coal coked as estimated by producer at average prices 
that might have been received if such coal had been sold commercially.) 

4In certain counties the average tons per man per day is large, due to auger mining, strip mining, or 
mechanical loading underground. 


a Colorado Fuel & Iron. 

b Inland (partly captive). 

c . S. Steel. 

d National (partly captive), Republic. 

e Bethlehem. 

f National, U.S. Steel. 

g Crucible, Jones & Laughlin, Stelco, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 
h Youngstown. 
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i Bethlehem, Jones & Laughlin, National, Republic, Stelco, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 


j Republic, Sharon. 

k Kaiser (partly captive), U.S. Steel. 
l U.S. Steel. 

m Bethlehem, Sharon. 


n Algoma, Interlake, Jones & Laughlin, Stelco, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 


o Bethlehem. 


Source: Basic data extracted from—Bituminous Coal and Lignite in 1953, Mineral Market Bogie tts 
No. 2339, Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX H (9) 


Costs per Ton of Salable Coal Mined—Mines in the Durham Division, National Coal 
Board, United Kingdom—1953 and 19541 


19532 
Costs: 
Wages including allowances Ikind)) ae. cst. octeitise el eeieciciactice aoceie s $5.85 
TL OUIC aay DAV 7 Co ere test tees ersverere nis avers Bask ever arses heist Seeteee loro eee 34 
Supplementary INIUTISS SCHEV oi fase oon oye0s «fess ievene > <cops a orgies Pes ee sdenssnals .06 
Np ttonall INSUGANCes cers «cs aces oresersi ce ree onareieseyeuanic nen pa ea Reka LTSE Cee arate StL ates 13 
TOOL SUDDOTEST Sie tee saickc Ga Re cee SIO CET CIE Tes ame ole rea osc 58 
(Generalsbarea mace heric clare teva secrete eee ereteee Soe ey Moa es RO cnc peepee 74 
(RepainrsranaTenSw alow. cue cok aeiasiacsconem eels casteus arcane) beste e eae aa raps .10 
Pow eneheab ang Wight voccasc ont nerciemce o ae terare Seeesicvar ora iotere Leroi cPonaueters 44 
SelnLe PAN EE tke kt Pate ee a ae es a .18 
MON STON Sets Mss CPSs Me Toct RONG oie RIO Te RI: SEL Grstcinissedia tale We atern tes .16 
(SonioraliGeNENSOs eee. Seer eect PM steerer ca ones Soar eve ahs eua on Rha te ae shes ake .33 
Admanistrativie expenses? sieaatcen ac ee ate tes as aes EE FcR 215 
Depreciation s.6ikepeacein eee eee VOR AC CATO RRR TOD Gee eerie .29 
Total Coster xx se aacek: Beis Rae Te SEAR es BOT NG tas aie ies 9.35 
Pithord Proceed sree eros are eee Oe ee ee oa ae TO ee ee ee 9.18 
oss:(betorescharoingnterest)sicid-seee soe tt oclee eaie.e Oo oie amie eaters 0.17 
Annual average output per manshift worked—at the face.............0000% 2-787 tons 
Annual average output per manshift worked—overall..................0- 1-021 tons 


1 Annual Report and Statement of sages, National Coal Board, London, 1954. 
666. 


2 Converted at the rate of 1£=$2. 
3 Converted at the rate of 1£=$2. Bos 


0.16 


2-808 tons 
1-025 tons 


APPENDIX H (10) 


Average Unit Yields of Coke and Basic Coal-Chemical Materials per Net Ton of Coal 


Carbonized 1948, 1953-1955 


Canadian Average! 


—— 


1948 
Coke, percentage by weight of coal carbonized 71-38 
Breeze, percentage by weight of coalcarbonized 5-11 
Gases custte ee Rotelass. sc dcx bern Saves eet 10-97 
Burned in coking process......:..-..-+-.-e 4.28 
parplas'soldvor used Seer teehee ee eee 6-36 
Wasted. scented Pe Gace: Sas, Sen coe: +30 
Crideniahtvoik eo ulem crates ae antares tae n.a 
dE Ws igh 1208 ee, ee, OR ee ee aN Ae oe 6-65 
Ammoniwmsuipmatemb..ee.sa-eeees a5 oes 19-05 


1953 1954 1955 1948 
68:77 70-48 70-49 70-22 
5:48 4-02 4-30 5-93 
10:76 10-40 10-67 10-23 
2°72 2:29 2-49 == 
7-51 7-61 7:63 6-25 
+53 -50 -55 = 
2°64 2:83 3:63 2-27 
U9) 8215) 7293 6-32 
17-21 19-39 18-09 19-52 


1953 


70-14 
5-02 
10-19 


3°57 
6-41 
21 


2-41 
6:57 
20-09 


1954 


69-78 
4-65 
10-28 


3°52 
6-61 
15 


2-48 
7-04 
21-09 


United States Average? 


1955 


na. 


1 Aleoma, Dofasco, Dosco, Stelco. 


1955 
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2 Mineral Industry Surveys, United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
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APPENDIX J 


FIRMS, ASSOCIATIONS, FEDERATIONS, INSTITUTES, COUNCILS, 
CHAMBERS AND UNIONS THAT MADE REPRESENTATIONS 


Acme tee. Company Of Canads, Lids csc sess caee un + a0 4 oes Garahe Toronto, Ont. 
a VOLee so LCClst LOUIE PL ALICE 4 2 5. Mey oo J/x'n 5.4 6 ee, eel sales ys ua la aves Chatham, Ont. 
Air Industries & Transport Association of Canada,................... Ottawa, Ont. 
Ajax-Precision Manufacturing Co., Limited...............000000000: Toronto, Ont. 
Algoma Manufacturing Tool & Die Company................20.000- Oshawa, Ont. 
Algoma, Steceorporauion, lalmibedacayc.t sascc «acc sce © seLueira nies Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
AlliveceHmein ceric: Oly ba, Uilaiie qn ervey a stoic eroun cle a.c/s @ systevaye ene Vancouver, B.C. 
PREOVICAY) IN IOOLGIS COLADAINY orc. aq days +o viete e+ vials iste cis » one ei byaeleon Toronto, Ont. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd................... Guelph, Ont. 
PC a CLS ONL OGUR cr cea iat ake Ae Wie, Sas ler (acai aps. % ean = wkig mest se Welland, Ont. 
Pelee man Cre Oe LAC ee. we i avaiactl Wie iaeil 4 sa alas. je 33 viacala ates Toronto, Ont. 

BS aOUT ATER oe Com (Cael)! Iolite Gain). « skeloioiey cela eis + ola os) silenene Montreal, Que. 
Armes mV AUACe seOmpaAny, LAME: sss +4 sete aie «ss secs oarae Hamilton, Ont. 
Berkelserodmens) (Canada) Limite da. concurs le cieis crs oie ok oboe hensbsaele Toronto, Ont. 
Bethlehem Steel Export Company of Canada, Limited............... Montreal, Que. 
Prantiord Corch ond. body LAME. <5 os scds Caen ear adem 6 <8 « Penal Brantford, Ont. 
Bridge-« tanko. Canada Limited..........c.eseces ons aby Tee Hamilton, Ont. 
BristoleG@ ut lemve CO mame ct took houses 5, « OaTE wieenie eat Heer Lore ona eae’ Montreal, Que. 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Incorporated)................ Vancouver, B.C. 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association................ Vancouver, B.C. 
BritichelZonsaNGy Steele MeGeratlOManre cance secs «ee Ae Meide baa: London, England 
PUINe LON wstert Company LIMITE. so... 5 2500s + 0 Bagetem eh say cere Hamilton, Ont. 
Butlers Metalveroductsmarmit bedacre srta.i city iekiycuscsro dele © # ainche sen Preston, Ont. 
Canin Ga Psat neste, NC OCG A ATMO: 3.c5 ein cr 0 s-« tedasstnsa Toh, ean a Aa uogns Waterloo, Ont. 
Canada Cycle and Moter Company Limited:.......... 2. .cianeahs wen Weston, Ont. 
Canada Foundries & Worgings, LAMM. 2.0.5.6 0. ook vans = « eegehsee tele Welland, Ont. 
Canadas iinore Tools bamMited: ss.sicsg)< cums oala dhe « cod Aled oe Maeno Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Acmelscrew. a Gear, LAMItEd >... . 255 000 0 oe > se ene os Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Ts ssociation Ol CONSIIMEIS 4. .s006+ 56+ «0 aa sales Sees sees @ Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce...............-+0+005 Toronto, Ont. 
G@anaele ne Conners COASSOCIAMIOM oars ances oe aren cicete a ae aioe ete ene London, Ont. 
Canadian Crittall Metal Window Iimited...................:.5-2+0% Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association................0+008: Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian, VedoratiOn OF A eTiculbUre, ... 00.544 dele suse sim aga e 43 pale Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Institute of Steel Construction (Inc.).............0200ee0e: Toronto, Ont. 
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Ortawa, Feb. 28, 1957. 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


Reference No, 119 
In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
regarding Pipes and Tubes of Iron or Steel,— 


I have the honour to transmit herewith for tabling in Parliament under the 
provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board in con- 
nection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A copy of the 
transcript of the information secured at various public hearings accompanies this 
Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON, 
Chairman. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 
Reference No. 119 


An Inquiry Respecting Pipes and Tubes 
of Iron or Steel 


The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated September 14, 1955, directing 
the Tariff Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report, was 
as follows: 


I have received a number of representations to the effect that the pro- 
visions of the Customs Tariff relating to iron or steel pipes and tubes are 
in need of review and revision in the light of developments which have taken 
place since many of the present provisions were introduced. 


In this connection various proposals have been submitted, some of which 
would result in tariff increases, either directly, or indirectly through the 
removal of special tariff treatment now accorded to pipes and tubes imported 
for certain end uses. Other suggestions would involve the reduction of some 
rates. It appears desirable that all interested parties be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views regarding the tariff provisions in question, 
particularly at this time when the Board already has before it Reference 
No. 118 relating to primary iron and steel, including skelp. 


I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study and report under 
Section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on the items in Schedules “A” and “B”’ 
of the Customs Tariff which relate to pipes and tubes of iron or steel and 
fittings or couplings therefor. It is my intention that this study should cover 
the following items in their entirety: 


396 398 399a 
396a 398a 399b 
397 (a) 398b 399c 
397 (b) 398c 400 
397 (c) 398d 1017 
397 (d) 398¢ 1018 

399 10184 


It should also cover Items 410d and 848 in so far as they relate to pipes 
and tubes of iron or steel, and similarly other items if the Board considers 
them relevant to its enquiry. 


If the Board’s study should indicate that amendments are desirable, 
I would request the Board to prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with 
recommendations as to rates of duty, and to include the proposed schedule 
in its report. 


In preparing this proposed schedule I would expect that the Board 
would have regard to the rates applicable to other related or comparable 
products of iron or steel. 


In drawing up a revised schedule the Board should keep in mind the 
obligations and procedures of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
In this regard it is recognized that certain adjustments in margins of 
preference may be involved; however, it is not the intention that there 
should be any general change in preferential margins. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. E. HARRIS. 


In its inquiry, the Board gave consideration at public sittings to a total of 
25 items of the Customs Tariff (Schedule A) and to three drawback items 
(Schedule B to the Tariff). The new Schedule recommended in this Report has 
been prepared after close study of all the items listed (by number) in the letter 
of the Minister of Finance, as well as of certain other items which, in the opinion 
of the Board, were not merely relevant but necessary for a full inquiry re Pipes 
and Tubes. 


Public Sittings Held 


Public sittings of the Board under this Reference were held at Ottawa as 
follows: 
June 18, 19, 20, 21 and 
June 25, 26, 27, 1956. 
A nominal roll of participants in any or all of the public proceedings is 
incorporated herein as Appendix B. 
A transcript of the proceedings at all public sittings is attached to this copy 
of the Report, for the Table of Parliament. 
Apart from evidence put on record at public sittings, the Board secured for 
its own use considerable material of a confidential nature which, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act, will be so treated. 


Visits to Industries 


During the course of the Inquiry, the following plants were visited by one or 
more members of the Board and their assistants: 

Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

Allied Ironfounders Limited, United Kingdom 

The Anthes-Imperial Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, Trois Rivieres, Que. 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Port Moody, B.C. 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 

South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd., United Kingdom 

Standard Tube and T. I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 

Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, Corby Works, United Kingdom 

Taylor Forge and Pipe Works of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

United States Steel Company 

National Tube Division, Gary, Indiana 
Warden King Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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PART I 


THE PIPE AND TUBE INDUSTRY 
Development and Status 


The iron and steel pipe and tube industry in Canada manufactures a wide 
variety of products, ranging from cast-steel pipe fittings two inches in diameter 
to 15-inch cast-iron soil-pipe; and, in steel pipe, from a fraction of an inch to 
16 inches in diameter, the latter shortly to be increased to 36 inches. Within 
these size ranges, many different types of pipe and tubes are made, such as 
soil-pipe, water-pipe, seamless, buttweld, electric-weld, boiler tubes, oil and gas 
well-casing. 

The pipe and tube industry consists of four distinct parts, with only a slight 
amount of overlapping: for example, one firm may produce both soil- and water- 
pipe, while another may produce both pipe and fittings. In practically every 
instance, however, the overlap is small. The main divisions of the industry are 
along the following lines of production: (1) steel pipes and tubes, (2) cast-iron 
soil-pipe, (3) cast-iron water-pipe, (4) iron and steel pipe fittings. 


The Steel Pipe and Tube Industry: The steel pipe and tube industry consists 
of those firms which manufacture buttwelded pipe, electric-resistance welded 
pipes and tubes, seamless pipes and tubes, submerged-are welded pipe, and seam- 
less, welded and close-joint tubing. In September of 1956, eleven firms were 
actively producing. Four other firms, Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, 
Edmonton; Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie; Welland Tubes, Ltd., 
Welland; and Prairie Pipe Company, Ltd., Regina, hope to be in production 
later in 1956 or in 1957. 

In 1955, steel pipe and tube producers employed over 3,000 workers and 
paid out wages and salaries of more than $12 million. In the same year they 
purchased about $39 million of materials and shipped products valued at $68 mil- 
lion. One firm, Page;Hersey Tubes, Limited, produced ‘approximately 70 p.c. 
of the total output of this division of the industry. 

The development of the industry to its present magnitude is perhaps best 
appreciated through a study of the development of the large existing firms. 

A company which eventually became part of The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Limited was the pioneer in the field. Buttwelded steel pipe was first made in 
Canada by J. and C. Hodgson in 1880 in Cote St. Paul, adjoining Montreal. The 
suecessor firm, Hodgson Iron and Tube Co., was absorbed by Montreal Rolling 
Mills in 1910. The latter firm, which had begun the manufacture of buttwelded 
black pipe in Montreal in 1881 in the size range three-quarter inch to two inches 
in diameter, subsequently became a part of the Steleo organization. Stelco’s 
present buttwelding mill, capable of making pipe four inches O.D. and smaller, 
was installed in 1927 at St. Henry Works, Montreal. 

Page-Hersey Iron and Tube Co., Ltd., the third firm to enter the steel pipe 
field, began production in Montreal in 1897, manufacturing buttwelded steel 
pipe up to four inches in diameter. In 1902 the company moved to Guelph, 
Ontario, and in 1908 installed a lapwelding mill capable of producing pipe from 
two to 12 inches in diameter. (This mill remained in operation until 1949.) In 
1911 the company built a factory at Welland, Ontario, bringing a buttwelding 
mill into operation there. The company’s name was changed to Page-Hersey 
Tubes, Limited, in 1920. In 1921 a plant for the manufacture of light-walled 
tubing up to two inches O.D. by the oxy-acetylene welding process was installed. 
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In 1931 a seamless pipe mill, in 1942 a cold-drawn mill, and in 1946 an electric- 
resistance welding mill, were installed. In 1949 the company installed two more 
electric-resistance welding mills, and in the same year consolidated all its 
manufacturing operations at Welland. 


The next firm to enter the field was Canadian Tube and Iron Works, which 
in 1911 began the production of buttwelded pipe from one-half to four inches in 
diameter. In 1920 this company merged with two others to become Camadian 
Tube & Steel Products Limited which in 1948 became a subsidiary of Dosco. 


A predecessor of today’s Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Standard Tube 
and Fence Co., Ltd., emerged in 1912 and until 1920 manufactured only “butted” 
tubing for use in the manufacture of beds and fence posts. Experiments with 
acetylene welding of tubing were begun in 1919. The company became Standard 
Tube Co., Ltd., in 1921, and installed the first electric-resistance welding mill 
in Canada in 1937. In 1951 Tube Investments, Great Britain, became partners 
in the firm, which then changed its name to Standard Tube and T.I. Limited. 


In 1952 Barton Tubes, Ltd., of Burlington, began production of light-gauge 
electric-resistance welded tubing. Atlas Steels Limited began producing stain- 
less steel tubing in 1954. Some smaller firms entered the light-tubing industry 
in the 1950’s. 

In 1954 Canadian Western Pipe Mills came into production at Port 
Moody, B.C. 

Burlington Steel Co., Limited, of Hamilton, founded in 1910, began the 
manufacture of butted tubing in 1925. In 1934 it began the manufacture of 
welded tubing. 

The names, locations, products and pipe-sizes of the firms now in, or shortly 
to enter, the steel pipe and tube industry, are tabulated below: 


Name Location Method Size 
Welded Steel Pipe 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited Wiellandies a een se Continuous-weld 1” T.D.—4’ I.D. 
(buttweld) (44” O.D.) 
Electric-resistance. . 42” 0.D.—16"0.D. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, 

UNM GeC Senne. ae eee Montren peeve ere Butte eater 4” T.D—4’" I.D. 
Burlington Steel Co., Limited Efamultontess eee Acevylenersens ser igi 625” 
Canadian Tube & Steel Pro- 

GUCtSHEAMAILE perenne ees ee Montreal... ene Butuweldmessa eee 2” I1.D—4’ I.D. 
Canadian Western Pipe Mills 

UG lar Bek. 2 Stet 3 eo Se ae Ore Port Moody, B.C... Electric-resistance . . 2” T.D—4'I.D. 
Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, 

Dds ee see} ee St eRe. Hdimonton’: 42s -e- IButhweldepeee-neea 34” I.D.—122” O.D. 
*Prairie Pipe Company, Ltd. Regina sa eee Butiweldeaene ae 34” 0.D.—16” O.D. 
*Welland Tubes, Ltd........... Welland sere Submerged-arc..... 20” O.D.—36” O.D. 

(electric) 
Light Steel Tubing 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited Wiellancd Sasa Electric-resistance 
and close-joint. ... 0.375’—4.0” O.D. 
(unwelded) 
Standard Tube and T.I., 

Lim cted) sie en. Se ee ek Woodstock......... Electric-resistance .. 0.1875’—3 .0” O.D. 
Barton Tubes Limited........ Borlinetonyeen tear Electric-resistance. . 0.5’—3.0” O.D. 
Atlas Steels Limited.......... Welland! nea. Electric-resistance. . 0. eae 315° OLD: 
Tubular Steel Products 

(Winmibed mek. tae me Scarboro (Toronto). NMEAGIOUSH ohn cae OLS — to, OLD: 
Sonco Steel Products, Ltd.... ELOTON tO ranean: Varioustansteee ee 0.5"—1.5" O.D. 
Sasco Tubes Limited......... Rorontonneen were ie Close-joint.......... 0.5”—2.0” O.D. 

(unwelded) 
Seamless Steel Pipe and Tube 
Eaceshersey.cuubess limited mee tase san tare ee Wellandtitic: scmueotun: 4” T.D—7’ O.D. 
*Mannesmannbubot Cow lider ie eens ee ae Sault Ste. Marie...... 42” O.D.—10?” O.D. 
Standard; bubevand Vlas tmitedease eee eee Woodstock «, ).danare-: UposiO.D? 


* Not in production on November 15, 1956. 


As the above references to new firms indicate, the steel pipe industry is 
currently undergoing an expansion which is unprecedented. To a very large 
extent this development flows directly from the growing demand for oil-country 
goods, which are at present largely imported, and for line pipe, which must 
be imported in the larger sizes. With the completion of the Mannesmann plant 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Canada will have two sources of domestic supply for oil- 
country goods. These two producers jointly will have the capacity to supply 
more than Canadian requirements alone. At Welland Tubes, pipe up to 36 inches 
will be made—more than double the maximum diameter of pipe which can 
at present be made in Canada. Alberta Phoenix Tube «& Pipe, Limited, is now 
operating a new mill in Edmonton which produces line pipe to a maximum of 
slightly under 13 inches in diameter. It is understood that a new firm at 
Regina, The Prairie Pipe Company, hopes to be producing line pipe sometime 
during 1957. 


The Cast-Iron Soil-Pipe Industry: Cast-iron soil-pipe and fittings are 
manufactured by some 21 firms located in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, many of them producing rather small amounts. Most of 
these firms manufacture other products as well, such as plumbing and heating 
equipment, boilers, and iron castings. Three firms, Warden King Limited, The 
Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, and Associated Foundry Limited, taken 
together, account for over 60 per cent of all shipments of cast-iron soil-pipe by 
Canadian producers. Some indication of the history of the industry is as follows: 


Warden King Limited, founded in Montreal in 1852, began the manufacture 
by hand of cast-iron soil-pipe and fittings in the 1860’s. About 1911, moulding 
machines were installed and mass production by the continuous pouring process 
was set in operation. Warden King became a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Crane, Limited, in 1926, and at present manufactures in the size range two 
inches to 12 inches, inclusive. 


The Anthes-Imperial Company’s predecessor, the Toronto Foundry Com- 
pany, founded in 1894, began the manufacture of cast-iron soil-pipe in that same 
year. At present Anthes manufactures pipe at St. Catharines in the size range 
two inches to 15 inches, at Winnipeg in the size range two inches to 10 inches, 
and at Edmonton in the range two inches to four inches. 


Associated, at Vancouver, in 1945 took over the operations of Anthes-Tait 
Foundry which had been making soil-pipe and fittings since about 1910. At 
present Associated manufactures in the size range two inches to six inches. 


The producers of cast-iron soil-pipe and fittings in 1955 are listed at the 
end of this section. 


The Cast-Iron Water-Pipe Industry: At present cast-iron pressure-pipe, 
used largely in municipal waterworks systems, is made by some four producers 
located in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. Two firms, Canada Iron 
Foundries, Limited and The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, made over 
90 per cent of all cast-iron water-pipe made in Canada in 1955. The industry’s 
history is substantially the history of these two companies. 


One of the companies acquired by Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, namely, 
Gartshore-Thompson Pipe and Foundry Co., Ltd., made cast-iron water-pipe in 
1880 in Hamilton, while a direct antecedent of C.1.F., Canada Iron Furnace Co., 
Ltd., manufactured pit-cast pipe at Trois Rivieres in 1889. The Delavaud 
method of centrifugally spinning cast-iron water-pipe was first undertaken by 
National Iron Corporation of Toronto in 1919, which became part of C.I.F. in 
1927. In 1950, the Trois Rivieres plant of C.I1.F. was converted from the 
pit-cast to the Delavaud method. Delavaud pipe equipped with mechanical 
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joint accounts for about 80 per cent of all C.I..F’s pipe sales. Bell- and spigot- 
pipe is also made. The present size range of C.1.F. is from four inches to 
16 inches, inclusive, in the company’s Toronto plant, and from four inches to 
24 inches, inclusive, in the Trois Rivieres plant. 


Anthes-Imperial began the production of hand-cast water-pipe about 
1927, and at present makes hand-cast universal pressure-pipe at its Winnipeg 
plant in the size range two inches to 12 inches, inclusive. 


The firms in this industry in 1955 are listed at the end of this section. 


The Iron and Steel Fittings Industry: This section of the industry consists of 
those firms which manufacture cast-iron and malleable-iron pipe fittings, cast- 
steel pipe fittings, buttwelding steel pipe fittings, flanged steel pipe fittings, 
and steel pipe flanges. The pipe fittings industry is younger than any of the 
other three branches of the industry group considered in this Report. 


Crane Limited, of Montreal, founded in 1919, began production of both 
cast-iron and malleable-iron pipe fittings in that year. Flanged steel pipe 
fittings were first produced in 1935 and steel buttwelding fittings in 1948. 
The company manufactures the rough iron castings from which it finishes cast- 
iron fittings, but its cast-steel fittings are made from purchased steel castings. 


Taylor Forge and Pipe Works of Canada, Limited, began operations in 
1951. The firm manufactures forged welding pipe fittings from steel and from 
genuine wrought-iron, and forged pipe flanges from both steel and cast-iron. 
The company completely manufactures pipe welding elbows and return bends 
in sizes eight inches and smaller, but sizes larger than eight inches are imported 
in rough-forged form for finishing. 


Canadian Coupling and Fittings, which makes only a steel pipe coupling, 
began manufacturing in 1955. Tube Turns of Canada, Ltd., began the manu- 
facture of welding pipe fittings in 1950; manufacturing consists of finishing 
rough elbows and return bends, the rough fittings being imported from the parent 
company in the United States. Steel pipe fittings are also made by Ladish Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., located in Brantford. Certain of the steel pipe producers also 
make couplings and fittings. 


Steel Pipe Producers 


Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Barton Tubes Limited, Burlington, Ont. 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 

Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Burlington Steel Co. Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Sonco Steel Products Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Sasco Tubes, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Tubular Steel Products Limited, Searboro (Toronto), Ont. 


Cast-Iron Soil-Pipe and Fittings 


Binette & Frere, Laurierville, P.Q. 

La Fonderie Ste. Croix Limitee, Ste. Croix, P.Q. 
Fonderie Magog Limitee, Magog, P.Q. 

M. I. Viau & Fils, Limitee, St. Jerome, P.Q. 
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St. Jerome Industries Ltd., St. Jerome, P.Q. 

The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Associated Foundry Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Warden King Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

La Fonderie Bourget, Windsor Mills, P.Q. 

The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

La Fonderie Paquette Enrg., Laprairie, P.Q. 

Bibby Foundry, Limited, Galt, Ont. 

J. A. Wotherspoon & Son, Limited, Oakville, Ont. 

Tweed Engineering & Foundry Ltd., Tweed, Ont. 

Soil Pipe & Fittings Limited, Mimico (Toronto), Ont. 

Lincoln Foundry Co., Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 

The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
McDonnell Metal Manufacturing Co., Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Pease Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

A. E. Boek Foundry Co., Galt, Ont. 

Dominion Foundry Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

J. R. Fergusson Company, Dundas, Ont. 

Soil Pipe & Fittings Limited, North Burnaby, B.C. 


Water-Pipe Producers 


The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Canada Iron Foundries Limited, Trois Rivieres, P.Q. 
Thos. Lawson & Sons Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 

Norwood Foundry Co., Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 


Pipe Fittings and Couplings Producers 


Ladish Co. of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Tube Turns of Canada, Ltd., Ridgetown, Ont. 

Taylor Forge and Pipe Works of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Coupling & Fittings Limited, Simcoe, Ont. 

Crane Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Grinnell Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Fittings, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 

International Malleable Iron Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 

Legare Foundry Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Ontario Malleable Iron Co., Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
Terminal City Iron Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Letson and Burpee, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


How Pipes and Tubes are Made 


Following is a very brief and not too complicated description of the methods 
of manufacture and the chief uses of the various types of pipe and tube: 


Steel Pipes and Tubes: Steel pipes may be either welded or seamless. 
Welded pipes may be made by buttwelding (by either the bell- or continuous- 
welding methods), by electric-resistance welding, or by submerged-are electric 
welding. Most light tubing is made by the electric-resistance welding process. 
Furthermore, pipes or tubes hot-formed by either a welded or a seamless process 
may then be cold-drawn or cold-rolled. 


In the bell process of buttwelding, the raw material is a long, narrow, flat, 
hot-rolled piece of steel having bevelled edges and varying in width according to 
the diameter of pipe to be manufactured. Among pipe manufacturers, the tradi- 
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tional name for this raw material has been “skelp”. Skelp arrives at the pipe 
mill in flat lengths or in coiled form. If coiled, it is unrolled and cut into lengths 
of 20 to 40 feet. The skelp is then passed to the clipper, a machine which shears 
away the corners of the front end of the piece, shapes the pointed end to start 
the curve for welding, and bends the skelp just back of the curve so as to elevate 
the pointed end for easy grasping with the welding tongs. The skelp is then 
stacked and sent to the buttwelding furnace where it is heated to a welding 
temperature of about 2,600° F. The white-hot skelp is pushed from the furnace 
and grasped by a workman holding a pair of tongs inserted through a die called 
a welding bell. The tongs are then gripped by a carriage mounted on an endless 
chain which pulls the tongs and skelp through the funnel-shaped welding bell. 
In the process, the skelp is curled until the two edges are pressed together and 
welded into the shape of a pipe. The pipe, still white-hot, is then run through 
sizing rolls which form it into a perfect circle by reducing it slightly in size. 
Next, it is passed through scale-removing rolls which, by squeezing the pipe 
shghtly out of shape, break off the brittle scale. An alternative to the descaling 
process is to pass the pipe through a stretch-reducing mill in which the diam- 
eter of the pipe is reduced at the same time as the scale is removed. Any 
unperfections in the contour of the pipe are then removed by running it through 
straightening rolls. Finally the pipe is tested hydrostatically. 


In the continuous-welding process flat white-hot skelp, on leaving the fur- 
nace, is passed over a series of rolls, successive sets of which are contoured so as to 
curl the edges of the skelp until they meet, thus forming a pipe. The edges of the 
skelp are welded together by heat and the pressure of the forming rolls. The 
remaining steps are the same as those outlined in the previous paragraph. 


In Canada the bell-welding and continuous-welding processes are used to 
make buttweld pipe up to four and one-half inches O.D. 


The electric-resistance welding process is used in Canada to make pipe from 
four and one-half inches to 16 inches O.D. It is also used to make light-walled 
tubing. The skelp is passed over a series of rolls, successive sets of which are 
contoured so as to curl the edges of the skelp until they meet. Immediately after 
leaving the forming rolls, the skelp passes through a pair of pressure rolls above 
which are placed two circular welding electrodes. The latter take the form of 
two water-cooled copper discs separated by insulating material and mounted so 
that one disc is on each side of the opening to be welded. Electric current passes 
from one copper disc through the skelp and into the other copper disc; the skelp’s 
resistance to the current heats the edges of the skelp to a high temperature. The 
combination of heat created by resistance to the electric current and of pressure 
exerted by the pressure rolls causes the edges of the skelp to weld, forming a pipe. 
The raised surface created at the weld both inside and outside the pipe is then 
removed and the pipe is cooled. In the case of light-walled tubing the remaining 
processes are sizing, straightening, and inspection. 


The final diameter of large-sized steel pipe welded by the electric-resistance 
method is obtained by subjecting the pipe to a cold-expansion process. The pipe 
is placed in an expanding machine and mandrels are forced into each end, expand- 
ing the pipe to the required diameter at the ends only. Retainer rings encircle 
the body of the pipe which is filled with water and expanded by hydraulic pres- 
sure to the limits of the rings. Pressure is reduced by stages and the pipe is 
tested by air hammers. Finally the water is released. This hydraulic expansion 
serves not only to increase the pipe’s diameter but also to test the weld and to 
cold-work the steel, thereby improving its mechanical properties. 


Quite a different method will be used by Welland Tubes Limited in the 
manufacture of submerged-are electric welded pipe in 20 to 36 inches outside 
diameter. The raw material (skelp) may arrive at the mill in coils or in flats. 
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If in flats, the lengths will be 40 feet. The widths will be from 62 inches for 
20-inch pipe to 113 inches for 36-inch pipe. The thicknesses will be from + inch 
to 4 inch. In the case of coils, the widths and thicknesses will be the same as in 
the case of flats, but the lengths will be in multiples of 40 feet. These coils will 
be uncoiled, flattened, and cut to individual forty foot lengths. The flat skelp 
now goes through a pickling process to remove any dirt, rust, or scale. The skelp 
then proceeds through machinery for edge trimming, edge bevelling, and edge 
pre-forming which latter is an initial bending of the edges. It then passes on to 
a U-ing press in which it is centred over a series of rocker-type dies which lie 
along the axis of the skelp. A downward plunging “bulb” forces the skelp in 
between the rocker-type dies and converging side beams which automatically 
conform themselves to the operation and assist in transforming the skelp into a 
U shape. The U-shaped skelp is then transferred to the main forming or O-ing 
press, consisting principally of two semi-circular dies in the lower of which the 
U-shaped pipe rest. The upper die, activated by three massive hydraulic rams 
of 5,500 tons capacity, moves downward, forming the U-shaped skelp into a 
cylinder, with the edges butted together and perfectly aligned for welding. The 
partially completed pipe is removed from the O-ing press and the butting edges 
of the cylinder are tack-welded to facilitate subsequent operations. The tack 
welds are ground flush and any offset at the ends is removed. The pipe is degreased 
by immersion in hot water detergent and a 4-inch tab is welded at each end of 
the seam to assure proper lead-in and cut-off of finish welds. 


The pipe is welded in two passes by the submerged-are welding method. It 
is first welded on the inside, then on the outside. The inside weld is applied by 
a long travelling boom which moves inside the pipe, positioned with positive 
accuracy over the seam (which is now at the bottom of the pipe), by a small 
wheel riding in the bevelled seam. Welding rods are played out to twin arcs, 
mounted in tandem, one in front of the other. The outside weld is applied by a 
stationary welding fixture (the pipe having been turned so that the seam in this 
case is on the top of the pipe). For the outside weld the pipe moves on rollers 
past twin arcs, while the operator maintains accurate seam position by sighting 
through a rifle sight and making minute lateral adjustments. In this process the 
weld is accomplished by the fusion of the virgin metal in the seam with the 
applied welding rod metal at a temperature of about 3,000° F. The temperature 
of the arc is approximately 6,000° F. Granular flux is delivered at the point of 
weld or fusion which gives protection against oxidation of the metal while in a 
molten state. After preliminary inspection, removal of welding tabs and dressing 
of end welds, loose scale and flux are removed. The pipe is then cold-expanded 
by hydraulic pressure in a manner similar to that described previously in con- 
nection with the production of electric-resistance weld pipe. 


Seamless pipe is made from a long, round, solid piece of steel termed a tube- 
round or a tube-billet, the end of which is centre-punched to ensure concentricity 
in the subsequent operations. The billet, after being heated to a uniform tem- 
perature of about 2,200° F., goes direct from the furnace to the piercing machine, 
sometimes called a mandrel mill. In this mill, the billet is passed between two 
rolls whose axes incline at opposite angles of from 6 to 12° from the horizontal 
centre-line of the mill and are formed so that they first converge and then diverge 
toward the delivery side of the mill. Between the diverging faces of the rolls is 
set a projectile-shaped piercing mandrel mounted on the end of a long bar. As 
the billet is rolled between the two rolls, their pressure deforms it in such a way 
that the steel tends to pull away from the centre of the billet (it would do so 
even in the absence of the mandrel). In practice the mandrel is placed so as to 
start the opening up of the billet and to do so at or very near its axis. Thus the 
mandrel is not forced through the billet: rather, the rolls cause the hot steel to 
flow over and about the mandrel to produce a hollow shell. The mandrel serves 
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principally to guide the steel and to make the hole uniform in the centre. After 
Jeaving the mandrel mill, the hollow shell goes to the plug-rolling mill, where it 
is placed between the two work rolls and over a cylindrical mandrel. The pipe 
passes through this mill twice, being rotated 90 degrees prior to the second 
passage. By these operations the pipe wall is reduced to the desired gauge and 
its thickness is made uniform throughout. However, on leaving the plug-rolling 
mill, the pipe is shghtly out of round and not perfectly straight. To correct 
these deficiencies the pipe is then passed through the rolls and over the mandrel 
of a reeling machine which slightly reduces it in size and burnishes both inside 
and outside surfaces. Finally the pipe is passed through the rolls of a sizing 
mill to ensure accurate diameter and perfect roundness. 


Seamless pipes and tubes may also be made by the push bench process. 
This process starts with tube square billets, which arrive at the pipe mill 
in lengths 20 to 30 feet long. The sectional dimensions are 4 inches by 
4 inches to 84 inches by 84 inches, depending on the wall thickness and diameter 
and length of pipe to be produced. The long billets are sheared to lengths 
approximately 124 inches to 344 inches long. A charging machine puts 
the billets into a rotary hearth furnace where they are heated to approximately 
2,250°F. The billets are removed by a discharging machine and placed on 
a conveyor which takes the billets individually to a billet sizing press. This 
operation adds to the dimensional accuracy. The billet goes next to the 
vertical 600 ton hydraulic press. In this, by means of a punch and die, the 
solid square billet is converted into a hollow cylindrical forging with the 
bottom end closed like a “bottle”, the punch stroke being stopped short of 
going all the way through the billet. This closed end is essential to the 
following pipe-making operations. The newly-formed steel ‘bottle’, now 
moving horizontally, goes next to the elongator machine where barrel-shaped 
rolls and an internal plug reduces the diameter, making the “bottle” longer. 
It also evens up the wall thickness, giving good concentricity of wall in the 
finished tube. The “bottle” goes next to the roller die bed, still travelling 
on the horizontal. A long bar or mandrel is inserted and pushing against 
the closed end, propels the “bottle” through a series of roller dies, each with 
a decreasing size of opening. The thick walls of the short “bottle” are 
gradually rolled or pushed back up the mandrel bar. In this operation the 
actual pipe or tube is formed and the wall thickness reduced to the approximate 
dimension of the finished tube. The tube then passes through a reeler which 
reeling operation smooths the outside surface and slightly raises the inside 
surface of the tube from the mandrel bar on which it has been rolled. The 
mandrel bar is withdrawn and the tube goes to the crop end saw where the 
solid nose end and open or tail end are cut off. The tube then goes through 
a re-heating furnace and from this through the reducing mill which sizes 
the tube to its final dimensions. The pipe or tube is then put through a 
rotary straightening machine, hydrostatically tested, and inspected. 


The cold-drawing of pipes and tubes may be undertaken to obtain wall 
thickness, diameters, lengths, shapes, better surface finishes, closer dimen- 
sional tolerances, or higher mechanical properties than are obtainable by 
hot working. The first step is the reduction in diameter of the first six 
inches or so of the pipe in a pointing machine so that the end of the pipe 
may enter the die. The drawing process itself consists of pulling the pipe 
through a die, the hole of which is smaller than the outside diameter of the 
pipe to be drawn. At the same time a mandrel on the end of a rod supports 
the inside surface of the pipe. In the process the diameter of the pipe and 
the thickness of its wall are reduced. 

An additional method of cold-working tubing is the Tube Reducing or 
Rockrite or Micro Rock process. When tubing is required to have close 
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concentricity of internal or external diameter, or an especially smooth internal 
finish, or improved machinability, this process is used. The tube is squeezed 
and rotated between two semi-circular dies having tapering semi-circular 
grooves in their curved faces. The two dies are placed one above the other 
and are geared to move in opposite directions. Their faces trace a con- 
verging circular pass as the dies are moved laterally. A stationary, tapering 
mandrel is held inside the pipe, which is elongated and reduced in wall 
thickness and diameter by the pressure exerted by the mandrel and con- 
verging rolls. 

Buttwelded pipe four and one-half inches O.D. and under finds its major 
outlet in the plumbing and heating trades. Some is used in the surface flow 
lines of oil and natural gas gathering systems. Other uses are in agricultural 
implements, railway rolling stock, mines (air and water lines), sprinkler 
systems, and skating rinks. 

Electric welded pipe four and one-half inches to 16 inches O.D. is used 
in oil and natural gas pipelines, in municipal waterworks systems (in which 
use it competes with cast iron pressure pipe), in mines, and in industrial 
plants generally for heating and steam lines. 

Seamless pipe is used in oil-country goods, in the high pressure lines 
of oil refineries, and in the chemical industry in applications characterized 
by high pressure or by either extremely high or extremely low temperatures. 


Boiler tubes, which may be either electric welded or seamless, are used, 
as the name suggests, in manufacturing boilers. Consequently they ultimately 
are used in any plant or building having a steam boiler. They are also used 
in building ships and locomotives. 


Large-diameter pipe (20 to 36 inches O.D.) is used in main gas and oil 
pipe lines. 

Light-walled electric welded tubing four inches and under in diameter 
is used in the manufacture of furniture, airplane and motor bus bodies, 
automobiles (seat frames, shock absorbers, tail pipes), and television aerials. 


Cast-Iron Pipes and Tubes: Although cast-iron water-pipe may be cast 
manually or by the sandslinger method, most of it is manufactured by the 
Delavaud process. The Delavaud process for making pipe uses a cylindrical, 
horizontal, rapidly spinning steel mould into which molten metal is intro- 
duced, the molten metal being distributed over the mould wall and _ held 
there by centrifugal force. This forms a pipe of uniform wall thickness 
which after solidification and subsequent shrinkage of the metal, is with- 
drawn from the mould. The mould is flood-cooled by water on the outer 
surface, causing rapid solidification of the molten metal. 


The mould, its bearings and drive, and a casing or jacket to contain the 
water cooling, are mounted on a carriage which travels on a pair of rails. 
The carriage is moved along its bed at a controlled uniform rate, the distance 
it travels being a little over twice the length of the pipe to be made. At one 
end of the bed is a ladle with a controllable tilting mechanism, which feeds 
a long, narrow trough supported only at the end under the ladle. The trough, 
which is a little longer than the pipe to be made, is located so that it is 
roughly concentric with the mould. 

The pipe-making process starts with the carriage and mould (or “machine’’) 
at the lower end of its travel so that the trough is free of the mould. With 
rotation of the mould stopped, a sand core is fitted into the end of the mould 
to form the bell-end of the pipe. The mould is then started rotating at a speed 
of several hundred revolutions per minute, depending on the size of pipe ‘being 
made, and the machine is moved to the opposite end of its travel so that the 
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trough extends down the interior of the mould nearly to the bell end. The 
ladle, previously filled with molten iron, is started tilting at a steady rate 
and the iron flows down the trough and into the mould. When the bell 
cavity is filled, the machine is moved steadily along its track so that a con- 
tinuous layer of molten iron is created on the spinning mould wall. At the 
completion of its travel, the machine is again at its lower end, the trough 
is free of the mould, and a complete pipe has been made. Spinning is con- 
tinued for a brief period until the pipe has solidified and cooled to about 
1,500°F. and then stopped. A wedge-like tool is inserted inside the bell-end 
of the pipe and hooked to the machine bed, and the machine traversed to the 
upper end of its travel drawing the mould off the pipe. The completed pipe 
is rolled sideways out of the way and the machine returned to its lower end 
ready for another cycle. 

After casting, pipe is transferred immediately to an annealing furnace where 
it is annealed by heating to 1,700 to 1,750° F. After cooling it is cleaned of any 
roughness, inspected, coated with tar by complete immersion, and tested at 
500 pounds per square inch internal water pressure. 


Cast iron soil pipe is made by pouring molten iron into a horizontal sand 
mould with a sand core. The mould is prepared in a two-part metal box called 
a flask. A pipe pattern is mounted on a moulding machine and the top half of 
the flask is placed over the pattern, filled with sand, and rammed mechanically 
by the moulding machine. Thus the impression of the pipe pattern is left in 
the sand. The process is repeated using the lower half of the flask. The core is 
made as follows: A hollow steel cylinder, called an arbor, is rotated mechanically 
while moulding sand is dropped onto it from an overhead hopper. The sand 
adheres to the arbor, gradually building up to the required size, the outside diam- 
eter of the resultant core being shaped by a knife as the core rotates. 


The sand core is set in the bottom half of the flask. The upper half of the 
flask is placed over the lower half and the two halves are clamped together. 
Molten iron is poured into the cavity between the core and the two halves of the 
flask, forming a pipe having a thickness equal to the distance between the outside 
diameter of the core and the pattern impression in the sand mould. After the 
pipe has solidified, the steel arbor is removed and the mould is placed on a 
vibrating screen to remove excess sand. The pipe is taken from the mould, 
shot-blasted to remove adherent sand, and ground to remove sharp fins of metal. 
Finally the pipe is dipped in a protective coating to prevent rusting. 


Soil pipe and fittings are the principal components of the indoor drainage 
system of almost every type of house and building. Soil pipe is made in five-foot 
lengths. The fittings, made in many shapes and sizes, are used in connecting 
lengths of soil pipe and in connecting branch lines to the main stack. 


Iron and Steel Pipe Fittings: As indicated earlier, pipe fittings may be 
classified into three groups: buttwelding pipe fittings of steel or of genuine 
wrought iron, forged flanges, and cast fittings, the latter group being made of 
cast iron, malleable iron or steel. The methods used in manufacturing each 
of these types are indicated briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Buttwelding steel pipe fittings are manufactured from seamless steel pipe. 
A right-angle turn, for example, is made by mounting an appropriate length of 
straight seamless pipe on a bar, heating the pipe to white heat, and then squeez- 
ing the hot pipe over a right-angle shoe. The hot steel then flows in such a way 
that a uniform wall thickness is maintained, the resultant 90 degree bend being 
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larger in diameter than the original straight length. Tube turns involving bends 
of more or less than 90 degrees are made in a similar manner by forcing lengths 
of hot, seamless pipe over shoes incorporating the appropriate angles. Other 
buttwelding fittings are made by cutting and welding operations. 


Cast fittings, whether of cast-iron, malleable-iron, or steel, are made by 
machining rough castings to the dimensions and tolerances required. Forged 
flange fittings, of iron or steel, are made by machining rough forgings to the 
dimensions and tolerances required. Fittings are used wherever pipes are in use. 
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PART i 


TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


This section deals with trends in production and imports, from 1926 to 
1956. Wherever possible, production and import data regarding the various 
types of pipe and tube have been related to the tariff. It has been found, 
however, that published data cannot always be closely related to individual 
tariff items. Where this is the case, attempts have been made to obtain 
additional breakdowns or regroupings of the statistics which are more closely 
related to the descriptions contained in individual items. In the following 
sections, each of the more important types of pipe or tube is dealt with 
separately. 


Cast Iron Pipe (Soil and Water) 


Prior to 1953, no breakdown was made as between imports of soil-pipe 
and water-pipe. Both types were grouped in one statistical item. In order 
to compare imports with domestic production prior to 1953, it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine statistics covering both soil- and water-pipe, as is 
done in the table below. 

It would appear that prior to 1951, imports of cast-iron pipe usually 
made up considerably less than 10 p.c. of domestic disappearance of such 
pipe. In 1951 and subsequent years, however, imports have accounted for 
up to 19.0 p.c. of domestic disappearance and have not dropped below 138.6 p.c. 
In the same period, Canadian production has shown a considerable increase. 
The statistics, therefore, show that both domestic production and imports have 
increased substantially in recent years, imports having a somewhat greater 
share of the market than previously. 


ALL CAST IRON PIPE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Domestic Imports 

Canadian Disappearance as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Exports (or Supply) D.D. 
OZone: Sone 87 ,949 6 , 702 — 94,651 valk 
NO ZO BA Poin 77,624 5,063 = 82 , 687 Gall 
OSS Marien chery 11,702 534 = 12 , 236 4.4 
DON ats serenade 33 ,048 ie — 33 ,425 iy 
(Ogi oe he 64,237 203 1,966 62,474 ‘8 
LAG an om 77,487 205 157 77,080 3 
TOES al oe bes 116,252 5,289 659 120 , 882 4.4 
AS TS Oe ae ca ee 1215335 13 , 222 1,368 133 , 189 9.9 
OS Vite eye cops eos 131,650 20,117 999 150,768 13.3 
I eas Oe 108 , 560 17,553 1,274 124,839 14.1 
IRS pein a sonavar 130,780 2 OU 445 157 , 836 17.4 
WODAWS Fe eee 148 , 950 34,999 154 183 , 795 19.0 
ODO terget ets 162,725 25 , 406 1,086 187 ,045 13.6 


Cast Iron Soil-Pipe 


This product enters under tariff item 396a, with rates of Free (B.P.) and 
74 p.c. (M.F.N.). Domestic producers supply more than 90 p.c. of Canadian 
requirements and have experienced an almost constant growth in their output, 
which has increased from 29,159 tons in 1948 to well over 40,000 tons in 1954 
and 1955. Import statistics, which are available after 1952, show that pur- 
chases from non-Canadian sources have tended to decrease in both absolute 
and relative terms. Most imported soil-pipe originates in the United Kingdom 
and enters the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia. 
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CAST IRON SOIL-PIPE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
Canadian Domestic as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Supply DS. 
8 bre a: 17,412 me ~~ 4 
1 ee Aca ieiras gigs oes Pera Ca rene 16,351 a == —— 
EGA crass ery ite A Wan 29,159 = a Sais 
BO nach a's 0-041 os ot 32,700 - it = 
DGS Raa vce ate nea aee 30 , 000 == as aa) 
cs FOOTE 37 , 200 — = 
RS FS in, Sac gine wee eal ee on a ui 39 , 200 4,380 43 , 580 10.0 
SO AIR, earn hy cheaicy A RMR Ey cc IN 2 45 , 400 3,410 48,810 7.4 
BOD So eerrtermrern erates teres Benet 43 ,500 4,330 47, poe? 7.0 
POSCe(ShN 08: Meee, aed Bs os 34,000 1 ,768 (7 mos.) a 


Cast Iron Water-Pipe 


Since 1953, most water-pipe has entered under tariff item 396, with rates 
of $5.00 per ton (B.P.) and $10.00 (M.F.N.). Imports are largely from the 
United Kingdom. 

The market for water-pipe in Canada has expanded greatly in postwar 
years; this development is attributable to the rapid growth of population and 
the relatively great expansion of urban communities. The result has been 
the rapid extension of existing water systems and the introduction of many 
new systems. Domestic foundries have responded to this demand by increasing 
their output substantially, as the following table illustrates. The demand, 
however, has not always been consistently upward; it fell sharply in 1952 
and only partially recovered in 1953. However, in 1951, 1954, 1955 and 1956, 
production has been well above that of the early postwar years. 

In recent years, domestic foundries have supplied from 75 to 85 p.c. 
of the Canadian market. Although this represents a greater tonnage than 
previously, it is a smaller percentage than in earlier years, when the market 
was very much smaller. This development can also be stated in the following 
terms: both domestic production and imports have increased tonnagewise, 
with imports showing the greater increase, but still accounting for only from 
15 to 25 p.c. of the supply of pipe. It would appear that imports were not 
responsible for the dip in domestic output in 1952, since imports in that year 
seem to have been smaller than in both the preceding and the following year, 
when domestic output was on a much higher level. The drop in 1952, there- 
fore, seems to have been largely attributable to a decline in domestic demand. 


CAST IRON WATER-PIPE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
Canadian Domestic as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Supply Sh 
1) IE Ac ete seine Cea rege A5 ,793 = = = 
potent’ Tavats E) Baisat, 57,810 = = = 
TOA S FWe Rr RAEN ec oee he 87 ,093 =F = = 
TOS OSA aata aki atlas 88 , 635 = = = 
NOU irs Seas RO 4 ee 101,650 — a = 
US SVR ek MOET Ca» Pera aoe Je 71,630 ai = = 
1 ES es hereenae tee terertance ep ile 91,580 23,121 114,701 20.2 
LOEB ARS Lo 103 ,550 31,365 134,915 23.2 
RO Dims esas ele ess Bees 119 , 225 21,076 140 ,301 15.0 
TOFGH(S, MOS). aaah 92,400 16,386 (7 mos.) — — 
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Steel Pipes and Tubes 


There are many divisions and sub-divisions of steel pipes and tubes in com- 
mon usage in the trade. In this sub-section, the more important broad groupings 
are included; these are buttweld, electric-welded, seamless, boiler tubes and seam- 
less and electric-weld casing for oil and gas wells. The following table shows 
shipments by Canadian mills for all of these types except seamless pipe, which 
is dealt with separately: 


Shipments of Steel Pipe and Tube by Canadian Producers 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
iButtweldiae one ase. A AA Gt 3 142 , 409 115,542 122 ,095 119,581 156 , 945 
Electric-welded to 16 inches in 
diameters, Ee.) Sa i ae 83,768 He Aealaliey 91,341 98 , 805 166,756 


Buttweld pipe is largely dutiable under tariff item 397(a), with rates of 
15 p.c. (B.P.) and 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). Domestic production was high in 1951, 
dipped in 1952, 1953 and 1954, but returned to a peak in 1955. It would appear 
that this fluctuation reflected changes in levels of domestic demand rather than 
import competition, which is relatively light, probably amounting to about 5 p.c. 
of domestic production. 


Electric-welded pipe of 104 inches or less in diameter also is classified under 
item 397(a). Electric-weld within this size range has composed the greater part 
of the tonnage of domestic production of this type of pipe. Once the newer pipe 
mills begin production of large diameter pipe, this relationship will change and 
tonnage of pipe of large diameter will almost certainly considerably exceed that 
of pipe in smaller sizes. Imports under 397(a) of electric-welded pipe 104 inches 
or less in diameter do not appear to have been extensive and probably have not 
been a major factor in influencing the volume of business available to Canadian 
mills. 


Hlectric-welded tube, which is produced to three inches in diameter in 
Canada, is also classifiable under 397(a). Imports of tubing are substantial, 
accounting for from 30 to 40 p.c. of total consumption in some years. In part, the 
reason for these heavy imports is that tubing from three to five inches in diameter 
is not made in Canada. 


It would seem certain that sizeable tonnages of hot-finished seamless pipe 
are also classified under tariff item 397(a). The following table shows both 
domestic production and imports of hot-finished seamless pipe. Hot-finished 
seamless pipe may also be classified under item 398c at Free (B.P. and M.F.N.) 
or under item 398d at Free (B.P.) and 10 p.c. (M.F.N.). Information available 
to the Board and evidence at public hearings point to about 6,000 tons of seam- 
less pipe (hot- or cold-finished) having been imported in 1955 under item 398c; 
in earlier years, the tonnages imported under this item were considerably smaller. 
A rough estimate of imports under item 398d is 4,000 tons annually. The. 
remainder would enter under item 397(a). Domestic production is small, being 
considerably less than the tonnage of imports. 


Cold-drawn seamless pipes or tubes fall largely under tariff items 398, 398a, 
398b or 398c. It is understood, however, that the major proportion of imports 
enters under tariff item 398 at Free (B.P.) and 5 p.c. (M.F.N.) or item 398c at 
Free (B.P. and M.F.N.). Domestic production has been very small, amounting 
to only a fraction of imports. 
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SEAMLESS PIPE AND TUBE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
12 inches Over 12 inches 

Domestic Production or under in diameter in diameter 
Year Cold-drawn Hot-finished Cold-drawn Hot-finished Hot-finished 
1950..... 1,741 4,890 5,625 13,660 10,366 
ic 2,458 13,706 10, 463 14,302 19,839 
ODD. 2,374 6, 266 9,868 28,519 14,804 
OS 3a, eae 802 7,584 10,800 19,728 8,747 
1954..... 146 4,301 10,269 13,725 11,786 
LOS0n rE. 153 5,317 10,315 16,203 4,753 


EHlectric-welded and seamless pipe over 104 inches in diameter are classifiable 
under tariff item 397(b) at rates of 10 p.c. (B.P.) and 15 p.c. (M.F.N.). Draw- 
back items 1018 and 1018a reduce this protection by 50 p.c. if the pipe imported 
is seamless over four inches in diameter or electric-welded over 16 inches in 
diameter, both for use in the transmission of natural gas. Domestic production 
has, until the present, been limited to electric-welded pipe not exceeding 16 inches 
in diameter. The new mill at Welland, however, will be in a position to produce 
pipe up to 36 inches. Production in sizes between 104 and 16 inches has been 
relatively small and subject to sharp fluctuation. The major portion of imports 
under this item has been in sizes not made in Canada. Imports in sizes made 
in Canada have amounted to from 14 p.c. to 200 p.c. of domestic output. 


Boiler tubes are classified under tariff item 399 and are duty-free from all 
sources. Canadian production has usually been a fraction of imports and has 
fluctuated greatly from year to year. As a general rule, users appear to turn to 
Canadian production only during periods of shortage. 


BOILER TUBES 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Year Canadian Production Imports 
USTs 10) ses Seen Caeene oS ONT cl Pn ER Ue oc 7 4,028 7,032 
TAC ya Nl Gat eemiamietaeiine 4 aT Aateel Alaentl aie! 0. | A eee 3,949 12 , 242 
OD ZENER eae So STM RIS FR ea Ln Rs AS Sie eas 3,888 17 , 567 
ILS oe ise Ohenane Bro totey clead tea natcune mee hy ae iy Chm EMME ate ne 573 10,349 
1 Te eters a SNe AS PAN HAC csc ou tes ein Ny fr 762 8,519 
OSS Seine Mic ecu Mcnts. SCA ART, Loh TOT es ee NR AS ds 1,850 9,158 


Oil and gas well casing enters Canada duty-free under tariff item 848. The 
requirements for this product have greatly increased in recent years with the 
development of Canada’s western oil resources. At the present time, consumption 
of this product accounts for a substantial portion of all the pipe and tube used in 
Canada. A major portion of the oil industry’s requirements is imported from the 
United States and the United Kingdom in the form of seamless casing. In recent 
years, Europe and Japan have also been shipping sizeable tonnages to Canada. 
Canadian shipments have been negligible, although capacity is in existence which 
could produce substantial tonnages of casing. Only in periods of shortage has 
the Canadian producer, Page-Hersey, been called upon to supply. The reason 
for this lack of business for Page-Hersey was, according to statements made by 
the company’s vice-President, that the company could not sell at a competitive 
price with duty-free entry of imports. 
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OIL AND GAS WELL CASINGS 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Production 


Year Seamless Welded Imports 
LOE eS ae cnt. ta a! ishak eter ae adie te ean te en OSs — 33,646 

THEA arg a OE NIMON onarvabnemnae sy ikea tO 4% LZ 70,323 

TOS 2 May bh esi ci ots -c pare ca eae 2,993 9,377 73,212 

1953 seer see aicln s.s fd ele ace 1,042 = 95,617 

LOM eet sc cle Meee eae is oar 98,583 

TODD Re Auli eee eae aa era 35 158 91,833 

TOD G tegrtet iy oh oie on ene aid tanec at 8,395 (10 mos.) lias 103 ,624 (8 mos.) 


Fittings and couplings of iron or steel are classifiable under tariff item 400 
at rates of 20 p.c. (B.P.) and 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). Domestic producers have sup- 
plied from 85 to nearly 95 p.c. of Canadian requirements in the years since 1950. 
During the last four years, imports have been consistently greater both tonnage- 
wise and in percentage terms, although still supplying only from 10 to 15 p.c. of 
the market. Canadian production has fluctuated considerably since 1950, largely 
because of changes in demand and, to a much lesser degree, because of greater 
imports: 1.e., while demand fell by 10,800 tons between 1948 and 1954, imports 
increased by about 3,000 tons. 


PIPE FITTINGS OF IRON OR STEEL 
(tons of 2000 lbs. ) 


Imports 
Canadian Domestic as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Supply S. 
TODO as ths ORR. toe ee 26 , 000! ads a 
DODO 2326.8 ae Sere aR RN 2 35 , 230 — = a 
POS coc eae Ra Re ind 5,571 = as — 
TO a ik sae eR ee er A 16,866 c= a = 
FEOy WA Mincys Gaeta. aR 33,127 = — -- 
TOG ord ibiaalustens hye el tee ees 45,371 1,716 47 ,087 3.6 
OAs newly ust eae ee ee 57,185 2,446 59,631 4.1 
POUT aac let ccs aera a een tee 53 , 200 3,072 56 ,337 5.4 
LOONIE. ck on ERIN TE 51,450 5,077 56,527 9.0 
142 /e¥ ei meer T aS EUW eR ed A Aa ANN et 40 ,970 7,229 48,199 15.0 
TEs 5 8 ES Ree OS Hand IN REAR oh 43,420 6 , 022 49, 442 12.2 
GAP ois c= ake Sane ahs Ale 43 ,050 OpocLe 48,801 alee 
TOD DRE: ctr ek: cake arnt Reng 53,569 orale 59 , 880 10.5 


i Kstimated from dollar figures. 


The foregoing can perhaps be summarized in the following terms: Produc- 
tion of buttweld pipe and electric-weld pipe has far outweighed the output of all 
other types of pipes and tubes. The greatest volume of existing domestic produc- 
tion is therefore protected by rates of duty ranging from 10 to 15 p.c. (B.P.) and 
from 15 to 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). While certain end-use or drawback items dilute 
or remove this protection overall, it appears to be largely intact for those types 
of pipe produced in the greatest volume. Apparently because of this fact, imports 
of buttweld and electric-weld pipe are relatively small, leaving the bulk of the 
market to domestic producers. On the other hand, Canadian producers have had 
a relatively minor share of the market for types of pipe which have relatively 
little tariff protection. Seamless pipe, boiler tubes and casing are in this category. 
The entry of Mannesmann may change this picture as this firm intends to 
specialize in seamless pipe and casing. The introduction of agreed freight charges 
on casing from Eastern Canadian production points to Alberta is also a new 
factor of definite consequence to the producers. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PIPES AND TUBES 


This section attempts to do two things: to show the relative magnitude of 
pipe and tube shipments to the various regions of Canada, and to indicate the 
distribution of imports on a regional basis. Such information assists in evaluating 
the impact of freight charges and freight differentials on the distribution of both 
domestic and imported products. It also affords a better perspective as to what 
various pricing measures, such as freight allowances, mean in terms of the volume 
of trade affected and the geographic distribution of such trade. This section is, 
therefore, closely related to later sections dealing with freight charges and prices. 

The first table below indicates the percentage distribution of shipments, 
by domestic producers, of all steel pipes and tubes. It shows that Ontario 
and Quebec still comprise the largest single market, although their share 
decreased from 69.3 p.c. in 1952 to 60.1 p.c. in 1955. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have, as is to be expected, become increasingly important users of pipe; their 
combined consumption increased from 14.6 p.c. in 1952 to 29.7 p.c. in 1955. 
British Columbia, Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces normally use less 
than 5 p.c. each. 


Provincial Distribution of Shipments by Canadian Producers 
(Provinces as p.c. of Canada total) 


Year B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. Maritimes Canada 


1952. 4.5 12.0 2.6 in 49.3 20.0 2.9 100.0 
LODS ghee ttee ees 4.6 13.2 6.1 2.9 47.5 22.8 2.9 100.0 
LOS er ed ene 4.4 15.9 Sie 2.9 41.7 23.2 2.8 100.0 
LODO peti de sc cueh 4.7 17.4 12.3 2.6 38.5 21.6 2.8 100.0 


In 1954 and 1955, the tonnages of imported steel pipe and tubes amounted 
to 180 p.c. and 50 p.c. respectively of Canadian production (imports were 
roughly 294,000 tons in 1954 and 163,000 in 1955). The provinces receiving 
the major share of these imports are British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta. 
British Columbia uses much more imported than domestic pipe; in Alberta 
also, imported pipe has greater use than Canadian, largely because of imports 
of casing and line pipe of large diameter. In Ontario, there has been greater 
usage of domestic pipe, although imports make up a very sizeable proportion 
of total consumption of pipe; Quebee and the Maritimes use considerably 
more domestic than imported pipe. It must be kept in mind that these are 
generalizations and vary considerably from year to year. 


Provincial Distribution of Imports 
(Provinces as p.c. of Canada total) 


Year BEC! Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. Maritimes Canada 
LOSZ | ds peas tae SOLOm) eater ii fd 2 eal 12.6 0.6 100.0 
1B e en ee 271 29.5 5.9 8.9 20.5 oe pe? 160.0 
LOG TERE Re Se (e250 26.0 5.0 22.7 ore 0.7 100.0 
LOSS aa eee ey oe Zoe (ee Oe: en) O78 28.0 9.8 1.9 100.0 


The following data show (for domestic production and for imports) the 
distribution of pipes, by types: 


Cast Iron Water-Pipe 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the chief markets for water-pipe, accounting 
for 74.3 p.c. of total Canadian supply in 1955. The Prairies, British Columbia 
and the Maritimes used 11.8 p.c., 8.5 p.c., and 5.5 p.c., respectively, in 1955, 
as shown in the table: 
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Regional Supplies as Percent of Total Canadian Supply 


Year BEG Prairies Ont. Que. Maritimes Canada 


NOS aac MORO 9.3 40.2 28.0 5.9 100.0 


ODORS ort. ek 8.4 11.8 45.9 28.4 5.5 100.0 


Imports of cast iron water-pipe in 1955 amounted to 21,076 tons, or 
about 15 p.c. of domestic production of 119,225 tons in the same year. The 
largest tonnages of imports entered Quebec, British Columbia and Ontario, 
in the order named. Imports formed the major proportion of provincial 
supply in those provinces on the two coasts, namely in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. However, something less than 50 p.c. of 
total imports entered these provinces. Because of the limited size of the 
pipe demand in such areas, imports usually made up better than half of 
total local supplies. 

In 1955, more than half the total tonnage of imported water-pipe entered 
Quebee and Ontario. The size of these markets was such, however, that 
imports accounted for 10.7 p.c. of total supplies in Quebec and only 1.9 p.ec. 
in Ontario. From the point of view of imports, nevertheless, these provinces 
obtained equal or greater tonnages of pipe from abroad than all the rest of 
Canada. 


The table following shows the percentage of regional markets held by 
imports in 1954 and 1955: 


Imports as Percent of Total Supply 


Year B.C. Prairies . Ont. Que. N.B. N.S. Nfld. Canada 


YD Ae serene 94.1 0.9 4.6 8.9 18.4 88.6 Sate ff 24.0 
LA RE ers dest abit 84.4 sos .@ ORT 20.0 59.3 68.3 13.7 


Cast Iron Sotl-Pipe 

As is to be expected, the two central provinces provide almost 60 p.c. 
of the market for all soil-pipe in Canada; British Columbia and Alberta are 
also important users, but on a smaller scale. Distribution figures are available 
for the larger producers and these show the following market division—by 
provinces, as percentages of the Canadian total in 1955: 


B.C: Prairies Ont. Que. Maritimes 


Hil 22.8 40.7 18.6 6.0 


Imports have been small, 4,330 tons in 1955, amounting to 9 p.c. of 
domestic supply. Quebec usually has taken half of total imports, with British 
Columbia taking about one-quarter. The tonnages entering Ontario and the 
Prairies from abroad have been very small. 


Steel Pipe and Tubes 


The following data are based on distribution breakdowns for 1955: 


More than 70 p.c. of domestic production of buttweld pipe is used in 
Ontario and Quebec. Alberta uses well over 10 p.c., the remainder being fairly 
evenly distributed among the other larger provinces. Separate import statistics 
for this type of pipe are not available; it has been estimated that these amount 
to a very small percentage of domestic output. 

Electric-welded pipe and tubing in small sizes, four and one-half inches 
and under in diameter, are marketed chiefly in Ontario and Quebec, where 
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78 p.c. of domestic production was sold in 1955. The Prairie Provinces provided 
the second largest consuming area, taking 16 p.c. of Canadian output. Imports 
of tubes are substantial under end-use items and since most of the beneficiaries 
of such tariff items have their plants in Ontario, it is only logical to believe 
that a fair proportion of the imports enter Ontario. Imports are not sufficiently 
sub-divided to confirm this assumption or the probability that sizeable tonnages 
of tubing have entered Alberta for use in the oil country. 

The distribution pattern for medium-sized pipe, four and one-half inches 
to 16 inches, is largely tied in with western oil developments, since much of 
this pipe is used in gathering and distribution lines. In 1955, the distribution 
of domestic-produced pipe of medium diameter shows that something better 
than 50 p.c. went to the Prairies, much of the remainder having been supplied 
to Ontario and Quebec. British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces used 
relatively little medium-sized pipe of domestic manufacture. 

Oil and gas well casing is, of course, marketed almost entirely in western 
Canada. 

The small domestic production of pressure (boiler) tubes is marketed 
almost exclusively in central Canada. The great bulk of imports, which are 
many times greater than domestic production, enters Quebec and Ontario; 
smaller quantities find their way to the Maritimes, the Prairies and British 
Columbia. 

Seamless pipe, other than boiler tubes and oil-country goods, is consumed 
almost entirely in Ontario and Quebec, only very small tonnages being used 
in other regions. 

The foregoing has shown that for the following types of pipe, the major 
Canadian market is in Ontario and Quebec: cast iron water- and soil-pipe, 
buttweld, electric-weld four and one half inches or under, boiler and seamless. 
Because of this concentration, Canadian producers have freight advantages 
on these types of pipe in approximately 75 p.c. of the total market. Similarly, 
while Canadian consumption of oil-country goods is at a considerable distance 
from Canadian points of production, the recent introduction of agreed freight 
charges has changed a definite freight disadvantage to one of considerable 
advantage. The large market for medium diameter pipe of from four and 
one-half to 16 inches is also in western Canada and, in the absence of agreed 
charges, adverse freight differentials are a considerable handicap to Canadian 
producers. 


FREIGHT RATES ON PIPES AND TUBES 


Freight charges are an important factor in determining the competitive 
position of domestic pipe and tube producers in Canadian markets. The 
producer who is closer to a particular market, or who has the benefit of a 
lower freight rate than his competitors, has an advantage which may be very 
considerable, as freight costs are often substantial in relation to the f.o.b. 
factory price of pipes or tubes. Conversely, where the producer is at a con- 
siderable distance from a given market, he is likely to find that freight charges 
on products such as pipes and tubes make it difficult or even impossible to 
compete with producers who are closer to the market or who have access to 
more favourable freight rates. This section shows in general terms the freight 
rates which apply from the main production points in Canada, the United 
States and overseas to the principal Canadian markets for pipes and tubes. 
From these it is possible to assess the advantages or disadvantages facing 
Canadian producers as a consequence of transportation costs. The rates used 
are those in force on September 1, 1956, which take into account the interim 
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inereases effective on July 3, 1956. The application of the railways for a 
15 p.c. increase in rates above the levels in force prior to July 3, 1956, was 
pending before the Board of Transport Commissioners at the time of prepara- 
tion of this Report. 


Rates are provided for each of the more important types of pipes and 
tubes, as follows: electric-welded tubes, welded and seamless pipe, cast iron 
soil-pipe and fittings, cast iron water-pipe and fittings, and pipe fittings of 
iron or steel. The descriptive material of this section is also sub-divided under 
these headings since the factors relating to the trade in the various types of 
pipe differ and must be examined separately. 


In the following text the term “freight differential” refers to the difference 
in freight costs to any given market from a Canadian mill, as compared with 
those from a non-Canadian mill. In all cases, the lowest Canadian freight 
charge, allowing for seasonal adjustments, is compared with the lowest charge 
for laying down non-Canadian pipes or tubes. An “adverse” or “unfavourable” 
differential is the amount by which freight costs from a Canadian mill exceed 
those from a non-Canadian mill; a “favourable” differential is the opposite 
of the above. It must, of course, be kept in mind that the freight charges 
to any stated point will differ from mill to mill, unless two mills are located 
in close proximity. It has been thought logical, however, to calculate differen- 
tials on the basis of freight from the nearest mill, provided it has the capacity 
to produce tonnages which have some relationship to the requirements of 
a region. If there is doubt on this point, the freight costs for a number of 
mills are considered. 


The term “agreed charge” refers to rates agreed to by the shippers and 
the railways. One of the provisions of such agreements is that the shipper 
will send a stipulated proportion of his business by rail. 


Electric-Welded Tubes 


The great bulk of Canadian-produced tubes is made at Welland and 
Woodstock, by Page-Hersey and Standard Tube and T.I. respectively; several 
smaller producers are also located in central Ontario. It would appear that 
all these producers gain more from freight differentials in their chief markets 
than they lose. For example, the domestic mills enjoy freight advantages over 
non-Canadian competitors in Ontario, where consumption is considerably more 
than half of the total for Canada. At Toronto, Page-Hersey has an advantage 
of 14 cents per 100 pounds over the nearest United States source; Standard 
Tube’s advantage is less, being three cents. The one notable exception where 
Canadian producers are at a disadvantage in Ontario (as they are in basic 
steel) is the Windsor area. Page-Hersey also has an advantage (20 cents per 
100 pounds) in the important consuming area in and around Montreal vis-a-vis 
United Kingdom; Standard Tube, at a somewhat greater distance from Montreal, 
is at a freight disadvantage of about 11 cents. At practically all points east of 
Montreal, Canadian producers are at a disadvantage freightwise with over- 
seas competitors; consumption in such regions is relatively light. 


West of Winnipeg, freight charges tend to place the domestic producers 
at something of a disadvantage, although the adverse differentials are often 
small. At Calgary, for example, Page-Hersey is faced with an unfavourable 
differential of about five cents per 100 pounds in the summer and 12 cents in 
the winter. Agreed charges from Welland to Vancouver give Page-Hersey 
an advantage of 70 cents over United States competitors located in Chicago, 
but a disadvantage of about 25 cents vis-a-vis United Kingdom. 
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Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe 


The larger Canadian producers of electric-welded pipe are located at 
Welland and Port Moody, B.C. A new mill at Edmonton and a second plant 
at Welland, to produce large diameter pipe, are scheduled to begin production 
in the near future. Buttweld pipe is made in Montreal and Welland. Seamless 
steel pipe is made at Welland and a second mill, Mannesmann Tubes, is 
nearing completion at Sault Ste. Marie. 

For small diameter pipe (four inches and under) the Montreal mills are 
on approximately equal terms with overseas suppliers in most of the Maritime 
Provinces. These Montreal mills have very great advantages over both 
foreign and other domestic mills in selling in Montreal and the rest of Quebec 
Province, which is an important user of pipe. At Quebec City, the differential 
in their favour is approximately 46 cents per 100 pounds in relation to imports; 
at Montreal, it is 73 cents against imports and 54 cents against Page-Hersey 
at Welland. Similarly, in Ontario (which together with Quebec uses more 
than 75 p.c. of Canadian consumption of smaller diameter pipe) Page-Hersey 
has substantial differentials in its favour. At Toronto, the advantage amounts 
to 47 cents per 100 pounds, while in Hamilton it 1s even greater. The Montreal 
mills enjoy favourable freight differentials into eastern Ontario and at least 
as far west as Toronto as regards imports. In Manitoba, Page-Hersey is on 
fairly equal terms with United States mills but in the other prairie provinces 
it faces unfavourable freight differentials. The western market, however, 
is also served by Canadian Western Pipe Mills, Limited, at Port Moody, 
British Columbia; this producer has an advantage of almost 90 cents at Van- 
couver and even greater advantages in Alberta. 


Pipe over four inches is at present made only by Page-Hersey at Welland. 
The new mills—Welland Tubes; Mannesmann at Sault Ste. Marie; and Alberta 
Phoenix at Edmonton—will also produce pipe in larger sizes. All these mills are 
at a freight disadvantage in Quebec City and more easterly points, vis-a-vis over- 
seas competition. At Quebec City the unfavourable differential for Page-Hersey 
is 25 cents per 100 pounds; this difference also holds true for many points in the 
Maritime Provinces. Consumption of medium diameter pipe is small in eastern 
Canada. In the Montreal area and in all of Ontario, Page-Hersey derives freight 
advantages; at Toronto such advantage amounts to 53 cents. In certain recent 
years, Ontario and Quebec have provided a market for about one-quarter of total 
Canadian consumption of pipes between four and one-half and 16 inches in 
diameter. At Winnipeg, Page-Hersey is on equal terms with suppliers in the 
United States but further west this firm is at a disadvantage of 7 cents at Regina, 
up to 40 cents at Edmonton, and 27 cents at Vancouver. The new mill in 
Edmonton will, of course, have a freight advantage in prairie markets, but it will 
be faced with relatively high freight charges on its raw material, skelp. The 
prairie provinces account for more than 50 p.c. of all pipe from four and one-half 
to 16 inches used in Canada. 

Oil well casing and tubing are used almost exclusively in the west and are 
now subject to agreed charges. As a consequence, the freight charges from 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie, the two producing points, are much below those 
from competing mills in the United States. It would appear that Page-Hersey 
has an advantage of $1.16 per 100 pounds at Calgary and $1.36 at Edmonton. 
Mannesmann, apparently, will have an even greater advantage amounting to 
$1.38 at Calgary and $1.58 at Edmonton. These comparisons are based on 
Lorain as the United States point of supply. 

It is important to note that the observations in the preceding paragraph 
apply only to oil-country goods of United States origin. A very different situa- 
tion, however, apparently will prevail as regards oil-country goods arriving at 
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west coast ports from overseas. When this report was ready for the printer, the 
Tariff Board learned that Canadian Western Pipe Mills Limited, Port Moody, 
B.C., and the Canadian Pacific Railway had completed an arrangement on 
December 6, 1956, whereby agreed charges on oil-country goods became effective 
on December 27, 1956, between Port Moody and points in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. These agreed charges are much lower 
than the rates previously in force; for example, the new rates from Port Moody 
will be 60 cents to Calgary, 69 cents to Edmonton and 102 cents per 100 lbs. to 
Estevan. In January 1956 Canadian Western Pipe Mills will begin limited pro- 
duction of oil-country goods; in addition, the company will import from overseas. 
Ocean freight rates from Europe to Vancouver for pipe have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of $1.00 per 100 lbs., thus overall freight from Europe would be 
approximately $1.60 to Calgary and $1.69 to Edmonton. This compares with 
Mannesmann’s rate from Sault Ste. Marie of $1.39 to both points. The 
significance of these new rates becomes obvious from the statistics of recent 
importations of casing, by sources: 


Source 1955 1956 (8 months) 


UWinited Stateseeyccw. ce ecuador 37 ,660 tons 44,062 tons 
Wintbedmisan'yG Onieeiederr kieran 10 , 607 Hee Oio 
Germany di eraater ott tee rte Ook: 4,009 5,183 
Beloiuimertrye cay acne Manse Mae 875 (2h 
C@zechoslovakisves. tcc. nee — 352 

BTA niCe lets. Meee Oro nen Rae Ne ete 11130 6,261 
Eun pany see eee ents a ens == 169 
APN Oph ocean Moeho uke Proce coe rn 23,061 30 , 586 
UGH Vite cnet vee ce senor rere rT 4,491 ; 

NO. tales avotectas- semen bree tae asic ae 91,833 103 , 624 


The statistics show that something less than half of total imports are from the 
United States; the greater part originates from overseas sources. The new 
agreed charges at present apply only to shipments from overseas which pass 
through the hands of Canadian Western Pipe Mills at Port Moody; the favour- 
able freight advantage of eastern Canadian producers will be relatively slight in 
relation to such shipments. 


Cast Iron Soil-Pipe 


Domestic foundries casting iron soil-pipe are located in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. As a consequence, the only region 
in Canada where the industry, as such, does not have a freight advantage is the 
Maritime Provinces. In other parts of Canada, each foundry has an advantage 
in its own region over other foundries, whether they be Canadian or non- 
Canadian. At Montreal, local producers have an advantage of 73 cents per 
100 pounds over the United Kingdom, which is the closest non-Canadian source 
in terms of freight charges; at Toronto the advantage for local foundries over 
Buffalo runs as high as 52 cents. At Winnipeg, Anthes-Imperial has a consider- 
able advantage over non-Canadian competitors. This firm also operates a 
foundry at Edmonton where its local advantage is substantial. At Vancouver, 
Associated Foundry has an advantage of around 84 cents over ocean borne 
soil-pipe from the United Kingdom. 


Cast Iron Water-Pipe 


Canadian producers of cast iron water-pipe, located at Trois Rivieres, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, enjoy freight advantages in all of Canada except parts 
of Alberta, British Columbia and certain areas of the Maritime Provinces. In 
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most other regions the favourable freight differential is substantial; for example, 
at Montreal it is 50 cents per 100 pounds. In British Columbia, ocean- 
transported pipe from the United Kingdom has an advantage in excess of 
25 cents, which accounts for the fact that more than 50 p.c. of imported pipe 
enters British Columbia. 


Pipe Fittings 


Pipe fittings may be made from cast or malleable iron, from cast steel, or 
from steel pipe. No distinction between these types of fittings is made in the 
freight rate structure. If fittings are shipped with a consignment of pipe, the 
freight rate applying to the pipe will also apply to the fittings. In instances 
where the fittings alone are shipped, they may be subject to rates distinct from 
those applying to pipe. Canadian fitting manufacturers apparently have freight 
advantages in practically all of Canada, with the possible exception of Van- 
couver. At Montreal and Toronto, two of the largest consuming centres, the 
advantages amount to $1.06 and $0.90 per 100 pounds, respectively, over 
United States mills. 


COSTS OF STEEL FOR PIPE- OR TUBE-MAKING 


The raw material for the production of buttweld or electric-weld steel pipes 
or tubes is a flat-rolled steel product known to the trade as “skelp”; this may be 
strip-skelp, sheet-skelp or plate-skelp, depending upon the type and size of pipe 
or tube to be produced. The material used by the seamless pipe or tube pro- 
ducer is a billet or so-called tube round. Either raw material entering a steel 
pipe or tube plant requires only reheating before being worked. 

The cast-iron pipe producer, on the other hand, melts foundry pig iron and 
cast-iron scrap to obtain a metal for casting. 


There are three skelp producers in Canada—Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, producing skelp in widths ranging from 4 inches to 25 inches for the 
production of pipes or tubes in sizes 4-inch to 7-inch O.D.; Dominion Foundries 
and Steel Limited and The Steel Company of Canada Limited, both producing 
skelp in widths ranging from 18 inches to 51 inches for the production of pipe 
in sizes 5-inch to 16-inch O.D. 

Canadian pipe and tube makers buy their skelp from these domestic sources 
at a lower laid-down price than that at which it can be secured from United 
States or other non-Canadian skelp producers. Prices of United States skelp 
delivered to Canadian pipe mills are higher because of the 5 p.c. duty and the 
freight disadvantage. At Welland, for example, skelp suppliers in both Hamil- 
ton and Sault Ste. Marie have a freight advantage over Youngstown, the chief 
United States supplying point. Some of the newer pipe mills, however, have 
found that there is not sufficient skelp production to meet their requirements and 
others believe that an imported Bessemer skelp is more useful for their purposes 
to date. On balance, nevertheless, only a small proportion of total Canadian 
skelp requirements comes from non-Canadian sources. 

While Canadian pipe producers find it advisable on a price basis to buy 
from Canadian skelp sources, they are at a distinct disadvantage vis-a-vis their 
United States and, presumably, their United Kingdom competition when it comes 
to comparative cost of raw material. Most United States pipe producers 
competing in the Canadian market are integrated; they produce their own 
skelp or obtain it from associated or affiliated companies that are very close 
to their scene of operations. ‘The one notable exception is the A. O. Smith 
Corporation in Milwaukee, buying its skelp from independent sources in Chicago. 
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Apart from the cost of skelp as a product, this integration certainly represents 
savings in freight charges. In contrast with National Tube at Lorain, Ohio, 
which produces its own skelp, Page Hersey, for example, in buying from 
Sault Ste. Marie, faces a freight haul that lands its raw material at its plant 
somewhere around 7 p.c. higher than the price paid by National Tube (assuming 
that skelp is charged into the National Tube pipe mill at prevailing open market 
United States price). For that portion of its skelp purchased from Youngstown, 
Page-Hersey’s skelp cost is about 11 p.c. higher, including duty. Montreal 
pipe mills have a landed cost from their Canadian source that is approximately 
8 p.c. higher than that of their United States competitors; and from Youngstown, 
a landed cost approximately 14 p.c. higher, including duty. Canadian Western 
Pipe Mills at Port Moody, B.C., has a landed cost from its Canadian source 
(which supplies by far the greater part of its requirements) that is about 
22 p.c. higher than that of United States pipe mills, and a landed cost from 
Germany that is about 40 p.c. higher. Alberta Phoenix at Edmonton is at 
present buying the greater part of its skelp requirements from: United States 
sources and has a landed cost from Detroit that is about 43 p.c. higher than 
the price paid by its United States competitors; on skelp from Sault Ste. Marie 
its cost would be about 32 p.c. higher. 


Skelp costs represent about 65 p.c. of the cost of producing pipe. 


While most pipe mills in the United States are integrated and have their 
skelp supplies close to their pipe mills, the same is not true of tube producers 
in that country, who buy on the open market; in this respect, tube producers 
in Canada and the United States are in much the same position. 


Page-Hersey has been the only Canadian producer making seamless tubular 
products, and hence the only user.of billets. Although Standard Tube undertakes 
certain finishing operations on seamless tubes it does not begin at the billet 
stage. Page-Hersey obtains its billets mainly from Canadian sources whose 
mill price is slightly higher than the United States price at the mill. In addition, 
freight charges for the Canadian pipe producer range from $1.40 to $4.70 per 
ton whereas United States pipe producers are integrated with steel producers. 


The plant that Mannesmann is building at Sault Ste. Marie is located on 
a site adjacent to the plant of Aleoma Steel. Mannesmann will obtain its billets 
or tube rounds from Algoma production. 


Competition for Canadian cast-iron pipe producers comes mainly from 
United Kingdom sources. Raw material costs for the Canadian producer are 
much higher than those for the United Kingdom producer, the most pronounced 
disadvantage being in respect of scrap, although Canadian pig iron costs are 
also higher. On scrap, Canadian costs are apparently more than 100 p.c. greater 
than United Kingdom costs while on pig iron they are more than 25 p.c. greater. 


The ratio of pig iron to scrap in the cupola charge varies in keeping with 
the pricing of each. In Canadian practice the ratio has ranged from 30/40 p.e. 
pig iron to 60/70 p.c. scrap. Cast-iron scrap commands a premium price. 


PRICING OF PIPES AND TUBES 


In the following study, comparisons have been limited to one size and one 
weight of any one type of pipe or tube. The size and weight is usually one of 
the more popular, and the pricing is generally representative of the spread 
between Canadian and non-Canadian products. 


The bases of comparison have been the f.o.b. mill price and the delivered 
base price of similar quantities under the same conditions of sale to the same 
class of trade. Except where otherwise noted, the f.o.b. mill price is a “base” 
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price excluding extras or deductions; extras or deductions are somewhat similar 
in both Canadian and United States practice and in the interests of simplification 
can usually be eliminated. To these f.o.b. mill or base prices there has been 
the addition of full freight charges, to develop a “delivered base” price for 
purposes of comparison at given destinations. The freight charges used are 
those from the nearest non-Canadian mill (or warehouse) to a given destination, 
and those from the most important Canadian mill to the same destination. 


The price information used in this section has been obtained from a wide 
variety of sources, and checked and re-checked wherever possible. Unless 
otherwise noted, the pricing is current as of September Ist, 1956. No adjustments 
have been made for exchange differentials; dollars were taken as at par and the 
pound sterling at $2.80. 


Buttweld or Continuous Weld Pipe: The comparison was based on 1-inch 
standard black pipe, threaded and coupled (standard couplings), weighing 
1.684 lbs. per foot, shipped in carload lots and sold to wholesale distributors. 


Buttweld pipe is produced by Dosco, Page-Hersey and Stelco, all three 
of which have the same f.o.b. mill price, the same f.o.b. points, and the same 
freight equalization policy. Their f.o.b. mill price is approximately 20 p.c. 
higher than that of United States mills competing in Central and Eastern Canada. 
Pipe from these United States sources entering Canada under tariff item 397 (a) 
faces a 224 p.c. rate of duty and is at a freight disadvantage (as a percentage 
of its f.o.b. price) that amounts to around 13 p.c. at Montreal and 6 p.c. at 
Toronto. At such pricing, very little United States buttweld pipe is imported into 
the Central Canadian market—by far the most important area for the sale of 
buttweld or so-called plumbers’ pipe. Another factor serving to further increase 
the differential between Canadian and United States pipe is the existence of 
internal freight equalization as a consequence of domestic competition. Internal 
domestic competition and competition from United Kingdom sources create a 
condition where domestic producers cannot take full advantage of the M.F.N. 
tariff under 397 (a). 

With regard to United Kingdom competition, Canadian f.o.b. mill prices 
are about 50 p.c. higher than the United Kingdom f.o.b. export port prices. The 
freight advantage held by Canadian mills, amounting to about 11 p.c. (of f.o.b. 
export price) at Montreal and 4 p.c. at Vancouver, plus, in each case, duty 
under 397(a) of 15 p.c., still permits the United Kingdom product to land at a 
lower price than the Canadian. However, United Kingdom products normally 
enter Canadian warehouse and by the time handling, warehouse charges, and 
mark-up are added, the pipe sells for something close to the prevailing Canadian 
market price. 


Seamless Pipe: In this instance the pipe chosen for comparison was 2-inch, 
black, standard weight seamless pipe (3.678 lbs. per foot), threaded and coupled, 
random lengths, shipped in carload lots and sold to wholesale distributors. 


Page-Hersey at present is the only producer of seamless pipe in Canada, and 
its f.o.b. mill prices are approximately 21 p.c. above those of United States mills. 
With no internal domestic competition, Page-Hersey has been in a position to 
take full advantage of the tariff plus its freight advantages. 

United States mills competing in Canada face a duty of 224 p.c. under tariff 
item 397(a), and have a freight disadvantage that amounts to about 5 p.c. at 
Montreal and Toronto. In shipping into Winnipeg and other Western centres 
in the Prairies, the nearest United States mill has a small freight advantage. 
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United Kingdom seamless pipe laid down in Vancouver at a diverted price 
competes as far inland as Edmonton. A diverted price involves direct movement 
from the docks to the customer without the pipe entering a Canadian warehouse. 
When warehoused, the pipe becomes slightly more costly. 

The Canadian producer has retained the greater part of the market for 
seamless pipe classifiable under tariff item 397(a). However, other items provide 
for free entry or low rates of duty and when pipe is admissible thereunder the 
Canadian producer apparently cannot compete in price. 


Cast-Iron Sow-Pipe: Comparisons were based on 3-inch, single hub, medium 
weight, cast-iron soil-pipe sold in carload lots. While there are many foundries 
throughout the country producing soil-pipe, the two chief producers—Warden 
King with its plant in Montreal, and Anthes-Imperial with plants in St. 
Catharines, Winnipeg and Edmonton—were chosen for price comparison with 
imported products. 

Both Warden King and Anthes-Imperial have varying price lists depending 
upon the section of the country to which shipment is made. In effect, such 
pricing is designed to meet both domestic and import competition, net realization 
at the plant varying with the degree and intensity of such competition. The 
average net realization (i.e. average f.o.b. mill price) to Warden King on all 
its sales was approximately 45 p.c. higher than the United Kingdom f.o.b. export 
port price. The average net realization of Anthes-Imperial was approximately 
59 p.c. higher than United Kingdom f.o.b. export port price. The United Kingdom 
is the only source supplying soil pipe to Canada in sizes that are made by 
Canadian producers. 


Handling, warehouse and jobber mark-up eat into the price advantage 
that United Kingdom soil-pipe has f.o.b. wharf, Canadian port. During the 
course of 1956, no United Kingdom soil-pipe was sold in Toronto or Edmonton, 
sales being confined to ocean ports such as Halifax, Montreal and Vancouver. 


Cast-Iron Pressure Pipe: Comparisons of price in connection with pressure- 
pipe relate to a number of actual transactions; at the time of writing no other 
data were available. Canada Iron Foundries with plants at Trois Rivieres and 
Toronto is the only Canadian supplier of the central market; the company also 
sells on the East and West Coasts. Anthes-Imperial, with its plant at Winnipeg, 
sells in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and part of Alberta. United Kingdom sources 
provide competition at those points to which their product can be carried by 
ocean vessel. At Vancouver, United Kingdom price f.o.b. trucks for 6-inch bell 
and spigot cast-iron pressure-pipe was 7 p.c. lower than the Canadian price; at 
Montreal, for 6-inch mechanical joint, approximately 8 p.c. lower; at Quebec 
City, for 6-inch mechanical joint, approximately 11 p.c. lower; at Halifax, for 
6-inch mechanical joint, approximately 21 p.c. lower. Mechanical joint pipe 
constitutes approximately 80 p.c. of total cast-iron pressure-pipe sold in the 
Canadian market. The two Canadian companies and their United Kingdom 
competitors have differing types of mechanical joint and differing costs of 
production. However the products serve the same purpose, are therefore com- 
petitive, and must be compared on a price basis. Cast-iron pressure-pipe imports 
come mainly from the United Kingdom. 


Electric-Resistance Weld Pipe: Comparisons were based on 10-inch standard 
black pipe with a weight of 40.48 lbs. per foot, plain or bevelled ends, shipped in 
random lengths, carload lots and sold to wholesale distributors (tariff item 
397(a)). A comparison was also made on 12-inch pipe admissible under tariff 
item 397(b). 


Page-Hersey is the only Canadian producer at present of larger-sized 
electric-resistance weld pipe. On the 10-inch size, its f.o.b. mill price is 
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about 21 p.c. higher than that of eastern United States mills, which face a 
duty of 224 p.c. under item 397(a) plus a freight disadvantage of roughly 
6 p.c. at Toronto. On shipments to Winnipeg, the freight position is roughly 
equal but the Canadian producer absorbs freight to the extent of 40 cents per 
hundredweight. 

On the 12-inch size, the f.o.b. mill price of Page-Hersey is about 13 p.c. 
higher than that of eastern United States mills. United States mills competing in 
Toronto face a 15 p.c. duty plus freight disadvantage of roughly 6 p.c. On sales 
in western markets Page-Hersey absorbs freight to the extent of 40 cents per 
hundredweight. 


Electric-Weld Mechanical Steel Tubing: The item chosen for comparison 
was l-inch, 16-gauge, .65 lbs. per foot, SAE 1010 round tubing, flash-in-grade, in 
random lengths of 10 feet to 24 feet inclusive, shipped in quantities of 20,000 to 
30,000 feet or pounds. 

Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, of Woodstock, produces by far the largest 
amount of electric-weld mechanical steel tubing in Canada. Its f.o.b. mill price 
is about 6 p.c. lower than the counterpart price of United States mills or ware- 
houses close to the Canadian border. The counterpart price used for comparison 
is a base price plus extras and deductions to obtain length, quantity and grade 
comparable to Standard’s published price. Starting with a lower f.o.b. mill price, 
Standard has a very decided advantage over import competition that faces a 
224 p.c. duty under tariff item 397(a). As a consequence of such pricing differen- 
tial, there is almost no electric-weld mechanical steel tubing imported under 
that item. Non-Canadian products are in a position to compete where admissible 
under end-use tariff items, especially where they have small freight advantages 
in such centres as Montreal and Windsor. Such imports as do enter under these 
tariff items usually move direct to the customer rather than through a Canadian 
warehouse. 

The present pricing policy followed by Standard Tube is apparently an 
attempt to develop and retain the Canadian market, the tariff being used solely 
as a deterrent to imports but not with a view to increasing Standard’s own price. 


Electric-Weld Pressure Steel Tubing: Comparisons were based on 2-inch 
electric-weld pressure steel tubing produced to ASTM specification A-178 in a 
weight of 2.76 lbs. per foot, with a wall thickness of .120, shipped in random 
lengths of 10 to 24 feet inclusive and in quantities of 40,000 pounds or feet 
or more. 

The chief producer in the line is Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, of Wood- 
stock, with f.o.b. mill prices roughly equal to those in the United States. Page- 
Hersey is also a supplier. Competition at given Canadian destinations becomes 
a matter of freight advantage or disadvantage, since pressure steel tubing is 
admissible free of duty under tariff item 399. At Montreal, Standard Tube’s 
price is about 1.5 p.c. higher than United States delivered prices; at Toronto, 
5 p.c. higher; at Windsor, 2.9 p.c. higher; and in the west equal to, or slightly 
less than, the price of imports from the United States. 

The strongest competition facing Canadian producers is apparently that 
provided by United Kingdom mills. At Montreal and Vancouver, Standard’s 
price is about 19 p.c. higher than the c.if. price of imports from the United 
Kingdom. 

Oil-Well Casing (Seamless and Welded) : Comparisons were based on 53-inch 
O.D. black seamless oil-well casing, 154 lbs. per foot, grade J.55, produced to 
API standard 5A, with short couplings, shipped in carload lots. 


Page-Hersey, in the Fall of 1956, did not have a price list for seamless oil- 
well casing. However, its f.o.b. mill price as of July, 1956, had been approxi- 
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mately 30 p.c. higher than that of United States mills. These latter face a freight 
disadvantage, based upon Lorain, Ohio, amounting to about 13 p.c. at Calgary 
and 15 p.c. at Edmonton but were still able to land their product at these destina- 
tions at a much lower price than that of the Canadian company. 

During the second quarter of 1957, according to its announced plans, seam- 
less oil-well casing will be produced and shipped by Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd. 
from its plant at Sault Ste. Marie, at prices predicated upon meeting import 
competition. The company has a very definite freight advantage which will 
provide it with a higher net realization at mill than that enjoyed by United 
States mills on sales in Canada. Mannesmann is quoting only on volume sizes, 
weights, and grades, and will not be producing a full range until sometime in 
1958. 

For the first quarter of 1957, Page-Hersey is quoting on welded oil-well 
casing to the specifications and under the conditions noted in the preamble to 
this section—volume sizes, weights and grades only. In such quotations the 
company’s f.o.b. mill price appears to be about 30 p.c. higher than the f.o.b. mill 
price of competing United States mills, and despite a sizable freight advantage, 
will have a higher delivered price than the imported product. 

United Kingdom prices of seamless oil-well casing, delivered, fall somewhere 
between United States/Mannesmann and Page-Hersey delivered prices. Japanese 
prices apparently have been much higher than those of Page-Hersey, both 
having booked business on the basis of ability to supply during periods of 
shortage. 


Ou-Well Tubing: Comparisons were based on seamless oil-well tubing 
23-inch O.D., 4.70 lbs. per foot, black, upset, to API standard 5A, grade J.55, in 
carload lots. 

The only Canadian producer of such tubing at present is Page-Hersey whose 
f.o.b. mill prices are about 20 p.c. higher than those of United States mills. The 
company’s freight advantage of roughly 10 p.c. brings its landed price at western 
points to somewhere around 8 p.c. above that of imports from the United States. 
Page-Hersey’s prices are slightly higher than those of United Kingdom producers. 
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PART III 


“OIL-COUNTRY GOODS” 


The term “oil-country goods” is generally recognized as meaning oil well 
casing, tubing and drill pipe, as installed and used below the wellhead. In other 
words, the phrase oil-country goods covers ‘“down-hole” tubular products. 

“Drill pipe” is that pipe which is used in drilling for oil. It is usually made 
from cold-drawn carbon or alloy seamless steel tubing. This pipe, which is 
withdrawn when drilling is completed, is made to strict specifications and fine 
tolerances, is subjected to severe strain in drilling operations, and is used in 
many sizes. 

“Casing” is that pipe which is inserted into the hole and serves as the 
“lining” of the well. Its chief functions are to keep the earth from falling into 
the well and also as a protection against “blow-outs” in areas where high pres- 
sures are encountered. Casing is therefore made to strict specifications, which 
stipulate the amount of pressure which each type must be able to withstand. 

“Tubing” is inserted inside the casing and serves as the channel for con- 
veying the oil or gas to the surface, under pressure. 

Most oil-country goods are made to specifications drawn up by the American 
Petroleum Institute, commonly referred to as the API. The API membership 
embraces both producers and users, who jointly draw up the various specifica- 
tions applying to each type of oil-country goods. These specifications are 
published by the API in a series of reference handbooks, where they are set 
forth in great detail. Under the API code, a producer’s plant is inspected and 
if the production methods employed meet the required standards the plant is 
certified as an approved producer. It is understood that for most of the casing 
used, the API standards are accepted by the users without reservation and that 
they set their own specifications only for certain types of casing which are used 
in relatively small quantities, e.g., certain types of deep-well casing. This 
statement must be qualified, however, in the light of the users’ overriding prefer- 
ence for seamless tubing and casing: this aspect of casing standards is dealt 
with in the following material. 


Types and Sizes: 


As mentioned above, drill pipe is made and used in many sizes and must 
meet most exacting specifications. 

Casing is made in a number of grades, each of which in turn is further 
sub-divided by sizes and weights. The most commonly used grades of casing 
are known in the trade as J.55 and H.40. Lesser quantities of N.80 and P.110 
are also used. The symbols designate grades of casing having various strengths; 
it is, of course, necessary to use progressively stronger casing as a hole increases 
in depth. H.40 is sometimes known as “surface string” and may be used for 
lining the first 600 feet of a well; it has a yield strength of 40,000 pounds per 
square inch. Further down the hole, J.55 is used to considerable depths (the 
wall thickness increases with depth) and the yield strength of J.55 is 55,000 
pounds per square inch. In very deep holes, it is necessary to utilize casing of 
great strength, such as N.80 and P.110; these grades have yield strengths of 
80,000 pounds and 110,000 pounds respectively. The added strength results from 
heat-treating or, in some instances, from the use of nickel-alloyed steel. 

By far the greatest consumption of casing is in grade J.55, which is estimated 
by users to account for approximately 90 p.c. of the total used. The remaining 
10 p.c. largely consists of H.40, N.80 and P.110. 
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A number of sizes are usually made in each grade of casing, particularly in 
the case of J.55. As a general rule, Canadian requirements are for casing from 
44 inches OD to 13% inches OD. The heaviest demand, however, is for 53-inch, 
7-inch and 103-inch casing. The following have been suggested to the Board as 
being representative of casing and tubing requirements: 


(a) 3500 ft. well—12 tons of 10% inch; 40 tons of 7 inch; 12 tons of tubing; 
total, 64 tons; 


(b) 4500 ft. well—12 tons of 103 inch; 51 tons of 7 inch; 15 tons of tubing; 
total 78 tons. 


By far the greater part of the tubing used in North America at present is 
seamless,—because, the users say, this type has the strength to resist “whipping” 
and other stresses. 


Casing is manufactured by the electric-resistance welding process and by 
various seamless methods, as outlined previously. Both electric-weld and seam- 
less casing fully qualify under the API requirements. In spite of this, there is 
a considerable difference of opinion between the users of casing and the manu- 
facturers of welded casing with respect to the merits of seamless casing versus 
welded casing. The manufacturers of welded casing point to the fact that their 
casing meets all the API standards and has, they believe, a very good record in 
actual usage. At the public hearings before the Board, expert witnesses appar- 
ently were not in a position to submit concrete evidence to disprove these state- 
ments. In spite of this, the users appear to have an overwhelming preference 
for seamless casing and usually will use the welded only when they cannot 
obtain seamless. In support of this position, representatives of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association (C.P.A.)—which represents 97 p.c. of companies in Canada 
engaged in the exploration, drilling, production and supply of petroleum products 
—made the following statement at the public hearing: 


“We certainly cannot subscribe to the suggestions made by Page-Hersey, 
Standard Tube and T.I. Ltd. or Atlas Steels Ltd., that welded and seamless line 
pipe or oil-country tubular goods are comparable for our purposes. In our 
view, and for our purposes, seamless tubing or casing is much superior to the 
others. Our experience has been that there is less trouble with seamless, either 
in bending, breaking or splitting... . The reason for taking exception to this 
statement (by the above-mentioned producers) is that an electric-welded tube 
or pipe is not completely homogeneous as (it is) in the seamless process of 
manufacture, hence the possibility occurs of having an imperfect or non- 
homogeneous metallurgic condition which is susceptible to failure. ... Some 
of the problems are high internal and external pressures, tension, compression, 
torque and susceptibility to acid gases. If the electric-welded pipe is completely 
normalized and stress relieved through full heat treatment .... the tensile 
collapse and burst requirements of the specifications can be met .... Our 
information indicates that there is only one manufacturer on this continent who 
has facilities to properly carry out this process.” 


The representatives of the C.P.A. stated that the API specifications do not 
require “normalizing” of welded tubular goods, except for the higher strength 
casing, such as N.80. Nevertheless, users apparently are reluctant to use welded 
casing unless it is so treated. 


The C.P.A. also drew attention to a ruling of The Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation Board of the Province of Alberta, stating the Board had not 
yet had sufficient experience to formulate a definite policy regarding the use 
of welded casing versus seamless casing.* The ruling did say, however, that 


*For later communication from Conservation Board, see Appendix E. 
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“there have been numerous failures of electric-welded line pipe in oil and gas 
lines .... For this reason and until the electric-welded casing has been 
proven to be of equal strength to the seamless casing, the Board will not permit 
its use in deep wells or where it would be subjected to high pressures or exposed 
to a highly corrosive gas’. Although there is no definite demarcation line 
between “deep” wells and other wells, the general consensus of opinion appears 
to be that any well which goes much beyond 5,000 or 6,000 feet could be con- 
sidered a deep well. One responsible representative of the oil industry estimated 
that approximately half of all wells would be 5,000 feet or deeper. 


Demand: 


The consumption of oil-country goods in Canada has grown rapidly. Reli- 
able statistics are available only for casing, but, since this product forms the 
greater part of total “down-hole” pipe, it gives a good indication as to trend. 
In 1950, domestic production of casing plus imports amounted to 34,683 tons; 
in 1954, it was 98,583 tons; in 1956, 8 months of imports plus 10 months of 
domestic production show a total of 113,772 tons. If tubing consumption, which 
is said to amount to 20 to 25 p.c. of the tonnage used, were added to the 1956 
figures, these would be even more impressive. 

It has been estimated by various oil-producing companies that their require- 
ments of oil-country goods in 1957 will exceed 225,000 tons. This forecast is 
based on drilling 3,000 wells, about one-twelfth more than in 1956. 


Cost of Casing and Tubing: 


Oil producers estimate that from 15 to 20 p.c. of the total cost of drilling 
the average oil well consists of tubing and casing. On this basis the tubing and 
casing in an average well would cost about $15,000. The C.P.A. pointed out 
at the public hearing that if the pipe-companies’ request for a 224 p.c. rate of 
duty were implemented, the cost of the average well would be increased by about 
$3,375; this is an increase of roughly 4 p.c. in the cost of the average well. 


Sources of Supply: 


In most years practically all oil-country goods used by the Canadian oil 
industry have been imported. In the case of drill pipe, there is no Canadian 
production. Although tubing and casing, both seamless and welded, have been 
produced in Canada, the tonnage is small in relation to imports. It is generally 
agreed by both users and domestic pipe-manufacturers that the latter can obtain 
business only during periods of short supply; in other words, when imports 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity to meet the oil producers’ requirements. 
The following table would appear to bear this out, since, in both 1952 and 1956, 
casing was in short supply throughout the world and in these years Page-Hersey 
was called upon to supply considerably greater tonnages than in other years 
when supplies were more freely available. Even in these years, Page-Hersey 
supplied a relatively minor proportion of the total needs. 


Oil and Gas Well Casing 
(tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Canadian Production 


Year Seamless Welded Imports 
LOBOS). fronds, ott ge), 1,037 = 33,646 
LOB Zt. BAL). ets ep etek. dete Atha eva 2,993 aa 73,212 
i RNG IS ae RE RONG! Dey eed EPO RD 1,042 — 95,617 
ODA weer teas Wigerar cance eens owes ree a == 98 , 583 
LOBOTOMY Fen So 91,833 


35 158 , 
1950 eee. el SPER ae 8,395 (10 mos.) 1,753 103 ,624 (8 mos. ) 
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The reasons for this lack of business for Page-Hersey, (the sole Canadian 
producer until the present time) relate directly to price, sizes and types of casing. 
It was freely admitted by Page-Hersey at the public hearings that its prices are 
well above prices of imported casing. Secondly, Page-Hersey can produce seam- 
less in sizes from 44 to 7 inches OD, whereas the demand is for sizes up to and 
including 134 inches. Lastly, while Page-Hersey can produce both welded and 
seamless casing, it charges a premium price for the latter type; this again 
increases the gap between this company’s prices and those of imports, especially 
since the demand is for seamless casing. Page-Hersey contended, of course, that 
the policy hitherto prevailing of duty-free entry of oil-country goods had 
deprived that firm of any incentive to go more extensively than it had into the 
production of such tubing and casing. 


The opening of the Mannesmann plant in 1957 will result in a wider range 
of casing being available in Canada in that this firm will produce seamless casing 
from 44 inches OD to 103 inches OD. Thus, with the exception of 133 inch 
casing, which is used in relatively small quantities, all sizes are likely to be 
made in Canada. Mannesmann has announced that it will initially produce 
erades H.40 and J.55, which account for over 90 p.c. of usage; in June, 1957, 
it will produce N.80 and P.110; and finally, it hopes to produce in 1958 tubing 
and coupling pipe. These grades of casing will, according to the company, be 
produced in all sizes and weights within the range indicated above. Mannes- 
mann’s ultimate capacity of 225,000 tons of casing and line pipe and 75,000 tons 
of tubing is the equivalent of something fairly close to present Canadian casing 
requirements and in tubing is greater than today’s requirements. This company 
also stated at the public hearings its intention to make drill pipe, possibly 
in 1958. 


Subsequent to the public hearings in June, Mannesmann made certain 
revisions in the above-outlined production schedule; these were made in the 
light of progress to the end of November in constructing the firm’s new mill at 
Sault Ste. Marie. The revised schedule submitted by Mannesmann is as follows: 
By April, 1957, it will be producing line pipe and J.55 casing in sizes 54, 7 and 
94 inches OD; other sizes of J.55 to 103 inches OD will be available later in 
the year. Casing in grades H.40, N.80 and P.110 will be produced in the third 
quarter of 1957, as required. Before January 1, 1958, the mill will have the 
capacity to produce 150,000 tons of casing per annum; of this amount 
approximately 100,000 tons will be available by April, 1957, and an additional 
50,000 tons in August. The company stated that its casing will be threaded and 
completely ready for use. Engineering preparations for a tube mill are under 
way and it is planned that construction will be started in mid-1957 for com- 
pletion in mid-1958. 


The fact that Mannesmann has stated that it will have the capacity to 
produce 150,000 tons of casing per annum does not mean that the company is 
necesarily committed to producing this quantity. It would be posible, for 
instance, to increase output of line pipe at the expense of casing production; 
furthermore, the fact that a duty of 224 p.c. applies to line pipe under 104 inches 
in diameter for the transmission of petroleum, whereas casing enters duty-free, 
could have an influence on the allocation of production. The decision rests, of 
course, entirely with Mannesmann. 


When Mannesmann brings these various lines into production, there is almost 
sure to be much less dependence upon imports, a shift in trade that will gain 
impetus as Mannesmann rounds out its lines, for the reason that oil-country 
goods must often be purchased on a “package” basis. Many pipe and tube mills, 
for example, are willing to sell tubing only if the purchaser takes a considerably 
greater tonnage of casing of 7-inch or greater diameter. In a number of instances, 
the quota ratio of tubing to casing is 18 to 100, whereas in actual usage the 
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ratio is nearer 25 to 100. As this may not infrequently leave the buyer in the 
position of having to pay a premium for tubing, he is inclined to buy his 
requirements of casing from a producer who can also supply tubing. Mannes- 
mann states that it will be in this position by June, 1958; Page-Hersey has 
supplied tubing from time to time, but, it is understood, at a higher price. 


Sales of casing in sizes 44- and 54-inch diameters and of grades N.80 and 
P.110 are frequently tied also to sales of larger-sized casing. The C.P.A. 
expressed some concern that supplies of tubing and high-strength casing from 
abroad might be difficult to obtain if increased tariffs should force oil companies 
to purchase the “bread and butter” lines in Canada. There are indications, 
however, that some European producers will sell high-strength casing without 
other casing. Whether or not they charge a premium is not known. Once 
Canadian producers are in a position to supply adequate quantities of both 
tubing and casing, in all sizes generally used, Canadian users may not be nearly 
so dependent on “tied” or “basket”? purchases from non-Canadian sources, 
provided, of course, that domestic prices are reasonably competitive. 


OPERATION OF THREE DRAWBACK ITEMS RE PIPES AND TUBES 


In Schedule B to the Customs Tariff are three Drawback Items affecting 
- the duty payable on imports of pipes and tubes. These items are Nos. 1017, 
1018 and 1018a, all of which are set out in detail in NOTES REGARDING 
EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS in PART IV hereof. For the purposes of this 
section, these three items may be summarized as follows: 


Item 1017: Provides for a drawback of 50 p.c. of duties paid on imports of 
lapwelded tubing four inches or more in diameter, for use in casing water, oil 
or gas wells or for the transmission of natural gas under high pressure; 


Item 1018; Provides for a drawback of 50 p.c. of duties paid on imports of 
seamless tubing more than four inches in diameter, for use in the transmission of 
natural gas under high pressure; 


Item 1018a: Provides for a drawback of 50 p.c. of duties paid on imports of 
electric-welded pipe more than sixteen inches in diameter, for use in the transmis- 
sion of natural gas under high pressure. 


Each of the above drawbacks applies equally to cowplings and parts thereof 
for the pipes or tubes and the prescribed uses of the same. 


At the public sittings relative to Reference No. 119, interest in the con- 
tinuance of item 1017 was expressed by the representative of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association, who felt that the item might be widened to include, as 
well, seamless and electric-welded, with diameter of as low as two inches. He 
contended that the item might then be of advantage to municipalities in the 
distribution, locally, of natural gas. It was recorded at the public sitting that 
no drawback had been paid under this item for some years. 


It will be noted that each of the two remaining items (1018 and 1018a) 
applies solely to pipes or tubes—in the one case, seamless; in the other, electric- 
welded—used in gas pipelines. In other words, neither item can be resorted to 
by the builders or users of oil pipelines. 
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Allowing for the operation of these two drawback items (where drawback 
applies), it would appear that the net duty payable on imports thereunder would 
be as follows: 


Under Under 


Size of Pipe or Tubing BaPy Paritt M.F.N. Tariff 
Seamless, Uproar eee cen see 15 p.c 223 p.c. 
Seamless, 4’ to LOS 7a a. 7% p.c 113 p.c. 
Seamless overs Os Gene ee. eee 5 pre 7% p.c 
Wieldediujpn to LOS i heven aerate one 15 p.c 22% p.c. 
Welded: 105" toslG oie meant ee 10 p.c 5% pve: 
Wreldeditovertl6”cr. .: 9h. taal. 4. oe 5 pie 7} Pc 

In short, the lowest duty applicable at present is: 

On'Seamless3t. Ak. teats. ee 5 p.c. UF p.c. 

On, Weldedsinc asudeeestir ree 5 p.c. 7% p.c. 


It should be noted also that while item 1018 has been in effect for many 
years (see list of payments thereunder in notes under Part IV), item 1018a was 
added to Schedule B only in 1955. A list of drawbacks already paid (if any) 
under this item would, therefore, be of little value as a criterion of its importance, 
since potential recipients of drawbacks have a period of three years from 
importation in which to file claims with the authorities administering the 
drawback. 


In drafting the Schedule embodied in Part IV of this Report, the Board has 
given consideration to the operation of these Drawback Items and to the views 
thereon, pro and con, that were put before it by the interested parties. 
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PART IV 


The Tariff Board necessarily has regarded this Report on Reference No. 119 
(Pipes and Tubes) as being in a very real sense supplementary to its Report on 
Reference No. 118 (Basic Iron and Steel), for the reason that the schedule 
recommended in the latter embodies proposals regarding the tariff treatment to 
be accorded—if the Report on Reference No. 118 be adopted—to the chief raw 
materials of the pipe and tube industry, viz: such flat-rolled forms of iron or steel 
as strip and so-called skelp, whether hot-rolled or cold-rolled. In the past, these 
raw materials have been dutiable at rates of Free—5 p.c—S p.c., with special 
provisions—either by tariff items or drawback items—for the free entry of such 
materials in the event that the pipes or tubes to be made therefrom were them- 
selves entitled to entry free of duty. 


The Board’s report on Reference No. 118 has recommended that the duties 
applicable generally to the flat-rolled steels for pipe-making be increased from 
Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. to Free—10 p.c.—20 p.c. The schedule below deals, inter 
alia, with the remaining raw material of the pipe-maker—steel billets for the 
manufacture of seamless pipe—by recommending the discontinuance of drawback 
item No. 1028. 


The schedule proposed below for insertion in Schedule A to the Customs 
Tariff departs radically in structure from that at present operative: (1) classi- 
fication of pipes or tubes on the basis of diameter is discontinued; (2) classifica- 
tion on the basis of value per pound is no longer a feature of the tariff; (3) the 
number of tariff and drawback items is substantially reduced; (4) several end- 
use items relative to pipes or tubes are recommended for cancellation; (5) in 
general, the duties to be applicable to pipes and tubes are increased; and (6) 
moderate rates of duty are proposed on so-called ‘“‘oul-country-goods’’, i.e.—casing 
and tubing for natural gas and oil wells. 


Such increases in duty as the Board feels warranted in recommending 
reflect the growing importance of the pipe and tube industry in Canada and the 
significance of that industry in the national economy. The rates of duty pro- 
posed have been struck only after serious consideration of their impact, or pos- 
sible impact, upon the users of pipes and tubes, more particularly the great 
extractive industries and the gas and oil pipe-line companies. The declining 
incidence of the protection afforded to the manufacturers of oil-country goods 
by (heretofore) highly favourable freight-differentials has been a factor that has 
had to be weighed by the Board in arriving at its proposals—and, indeed, in 
causing it to decide against reductions in duties which, but for this factor, might 
have appeared justifiable. 


Having concluded its inquiry, and being desirous of presenting its proposals 
regarding Pipes and Tubes at or about the same date as that on which its 
Report on Basic Iron and Steel is transmitted, 


The Tariff Board has the honour to submit to the Minister of Finance ne 
following recommendations respecting the tariff treatment of Pipes or Tubes of 
Iron or Steel: 

I. That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following tariff 
items, descriptions and rates of duty appertaining thereto: 396, 396a, 397(a), 
397(b), 397(c), 397(d), 398, 398a, 398b, 398c, 398d, 398e, 399, 399a, 399b, 
399c, 400, 410b, 410d, 410g, 4102, 848(1), 848 (2 ), 848(3), 848(4), and by insert- 
ing the following items, descriptions and rates of duty in the said Schedule A: 
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British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff 


1 Pipes or tubes of cast iron, whether or not 
Coated Or UINCd gis vio ws a dies ore te Dc. 123 p.c. 25 p.c. 


2 Fittings and couplings of cast iron and parts 
HherelOres tics vale ee tke. eed. Re tede bee 10 p.e. 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


3 (a) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, n.o.p., 
with plain or processed ends, whether 
or not coated or lined; fittings and 
couplings therefor and parts of the 
BAIN CN nS dae cee aete Rene bir ache 125 p.c. 225 p.c. 30 p.c. 


(b) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, seamless, 
cold=drawiteia Maier: at sicte fick Mens Free 5 p.c. 10 p.e. 


4 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain, 
swelled or thickened ends, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture or 
repair of pressure parts of boilers, pulp 
mill digesters and vessels for the refining of 
ht oes ae i, RU PENA 5 RES PUN a Free ODEs 20 p.c. 


5 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain 
ends, when imported for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of rolls for paper-making 
LUELLA aN SES ea gin Sou ae ora sa ar DaiDsCs 15 p.c. SORsDIC 


6 Tubes of iron or steel, seamless, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of bearings, for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
bearings in their own factories............ Free 5 p.c; Loe pic; 


7 Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, not 
further manufactured than forged or bent to 
shape, whether or not deburred or descaled, 
when imported by manufacturers of welding 
fittings and couplings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such fittings and 
couplings, in their own factories.......... Free 10 p.e. 25 p.c. 


8 Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively 
in washing or dry cleaning coal at coal 
mines or coke plants; machinery and ap- 
paratus for use exclusively in producing 
coke and gas; machinery and apparatus for 
use exclusively in the distillation or re- 
covery of products from coal tar or gas; 
and complete parts of all the foregoing, not 
to include motive power, tanks for gas, nor 
pipes or valves of iron or steel............. Free LOW pc: 12% p.c. 


9 Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and 
complete parts thereof, for use exclusively 
in drilling for water or in prospecting for 
minerals, not to include motive power..... Free Free Free 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


10 Articles for use exclusively in the metal- 


lurgy or smelting of iron, viz.: machinery 
and apparatus for sintering or nodulizing 
iron ore, concentrated or not, or flue 
dust; machinery and apparatus for use ex- 
clusively in the construction, equipment 
and repairs of blast furnaces for smelting 
iron ore, such machinery and apparatus to 
include hot blast stoves and burners, blast 
piping and valves connecting the blowing 
engines with the furnace, scale cars, charg- 
ing and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace 
gas piping, cleaners and washers; parts of 
the foregoing, not to include structural iron 
work nor pipes or valves of iron or steel..... 


11 Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts 


12 


thereof, for the recovery of solid or liquid 
particles from flue or other waste gases at 
metallurgical or industrial plants, not to 
include motive power, tanks for gas, nor 
pipes or valves of iron or steel............ 


(1) All machinery and apparatus and parts 
thereof (including motive power) and 
drillmg mud, for use exclusively in 
exploratory or discovery work in con- 
nection with, and development, deple- 
tion and production of petroleum or 
maturalscasnwellasaasaaemen ir. oot 


(2) Machinery and apparatus and parts 
thereof (including motive power) of a 
class or kind not made in Canada and 
drilling mud, for use in the exploration, 
discovery, development and operation of 
potash and rock salt mines or for use in 
the production of muriate of potash, or 
for use in the production of crushed 
andiscreenedsrockasalianeemerrr me 


(3) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, com- 
monly known as “oil-country goods’, 
being casing or tubing and fittings or 
couplings therefor, for use in connec- 
tion with natural gas or oil wells....... 


(4) Drill-pipe, for use in connection with 
matunalleasron ollawellsmenmecasts aes 


(5) Materials for use in the manufacture of 
the goods enumerated in sub-items (1), 
Dy (yO CS) OW WA MO os conepco 6 
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British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


Free 


OeDeGe 


Free 


Free 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 
Tariff 


SmeDIC 


1) 4oue 


Free 


Free 


General 
Tariff 


ee DSCe 


Free 


Free 


740) JOC: 


Free 


Free 


II. That Schedule B to the said Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom the following drawback items, descriptions and amounts of customs 
duty subject to drawback thereunder: 1017, 1018, 1018a, 1028, and by inserting 
the following drawback item, description and amount of customs duty subject 
to drawback thereunder in the said Schedule B: 


Portion of Duty (not 
including Special 


Item When Subject Duty or Dumping Duty) 
No. Goods to Drawback Payable as Drawback 
1018 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel: When used in _ the 
(a) seamless, more than four transmission of 
inches in diameter; natural gas under 
(b) electric-welded, more than high pressure to 
ana inches in diameter; points of distribution 50 p.c. 
an 


(c) fittings and couplings for the 
foregoing, and parts of the 


H. B. McKINNON, 
Chairman. 


F. J: LEDUC, 
Vice-Chairman. 


W. W. BUCHANAN, 
Member. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 119 


4 
82676—5 


RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS 
RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 1: CAST IRON PIPES 


1. Pipes or tubes of cast iron, whether or not coated or lined: 
74 p.c. 124 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This proposed item will replace existing tariff items 396 and 396a, the notes 
on which please see. As those notes reveal, the major imports under existing 
item 396 consist of cast-iron pressure pipe, while cast-iron soil pipe enters chiefly 
under item 396a. In each case, the United Kingdom is the chief source of supply. 


At the public hearings, many requested that there be established separate 
items for pressure-pipe and soil-pipe, on the ground that these were the products 
of entirely separate divisions of the industry and, further, that the values per 
ton differed substantially. Another reason for the proposed division of the item 
was to facilitate the compilation of data re imports. 


After due consideration, the Board has decided that one undivided item, 
as above, should suffice. The proposed rate of 74 p.c. under the B.P. Tariff is 
about the equivalent of the $5.00 per ton leviable at present under item 396; 
as regards a rate of 74 p.c. on soil-pipe, it is not regarded that this should prove 
a serious deterrent to imports which appear to have a value of about $130-$160 
per ton. 


Cast-steel pipe which, if imported in the past, would have been classifiable 
under either of existing items 396 or 396a (probably the latter) will not in future 
be admissible under the proposed item No. 1; most of it will fall under proposed 
item No. 3. The new item will, on the other hand, provide for not only coated 
but also for lined pipe (e.g.—asphalt lined). 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 2: CAST IRON FITTINGS 


2. Fittings and couplings of cast iron and parts therefor: 
10 p.c. 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


Under the existing tariff schedule, couplings and fittings of all kinds, includ- 
ing those of cast iron, have been dutiable under tariff item 400 at 20 p.c— 
224 p.c_—30 p.c. The Board suggests that cast-iron fittings be given a separate 
classification, partly on the ground that, unlike other steel fittings, they are not 
the product, solely, of a major industry but very frequently are produced in 
relatively small foundries in various provinces. (See note on tariff item 400). 
The rates proposed represent a small reduction in duty under the M.F.N. Tariff 
and a substantial reduction under the B.P. Tariff, it having been contended 
by British producers at the public hearings that they simply could not ship 
couplings or fittings to Canada in the face of the existing duty of 20 p.c. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 3: PIPES OR TUBES, N.O.P. 


3.(a) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, n.o.p., with plain or processed ends, whether 
or not coated or lined; fittings and couplings therefor and parts of the 
same : 


125 p.c. 224 p.c. 30 p.c. 
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Under the schedule now proposed, this will be the main (or “basket’’) item 
relative to pipes or tubes of iron or steel. It will cover, wholly or in part, such 
pipes and tubes as enter at present under some 15 or more existing items: 
Nos. 396a; 397(a), (b), (c) and (d); 398a, 398b, 398e; 399, 399a, 399b, 399c; 
410b, 410g and 410z, the notes on each of which please see. It will cover also 
all fittings and couplings for such pipes or tubes (other than cast-iron fittings) 
which are dutiable at present under tariff item 400. As in the case of recom- 
mended item No. 1, coated or lined products are specifically provided for in 
the wording. By virtue of the “n.o.p.” provision, the proposed item will include 
in its coverage all pipes or tubes, n.o.p., whether or not these are hot-rolled, 
cold-drawn or cold-reduced; and whether seamless, welded by any process, or 
not-joined. Since the proposed item provides for no distinction as to the 
diameter of the pipes to be admissible thereunder, it will not be subject to 
varying rates on the basis of that criterion, as is the situation at present under 
many tariff items which (in the event of the adoption of item No. 3) will 
disappear from the schedule. 


Of the existing items which provide for duty on the basis of diameter, by 
far the most important are tariff items 397(a) and (b), the former of which 
covers pipes or tubes not more than 104 inches in diameter; and the latter, 
those of larger diameters. More specifically, pipes of the seamless type are 
now made in Canada by Page-Hersey up to and including seven inches in 
diameter; pipes welded (by various processes) actually are manufactured at 
present up to 16 inches and in the near future will be produced up to 36 inches 
in diameter. Tubing is made in diameter ranges from a fraction of an inch to 
four or more inches, a very important producer, other than Page-Hersey, being 
Standard Tube at Woodstock. It appears to have been the policy of succeeding 
Governments in Canada to alter the diameter specified in the main item, 397(a), 
as Canadian production came into being—from two inches and smaller in 1897, 
to 104 inches as at present. Despite production by Page-Hersey up to 16 inches, 
the tariff item has not been amended since 1930. Under the Board’s proposals, 
item No. 3 will include all ranges and practically all kinds of pipes or tubes 
of iron or steel. 


The pipe and tube industry in Canada is on the verge of a striking expansion 
—not only as regards ordinary seamless or welded pipes or tubes but also as 
regards those precise types or kinds known to the trade as “oil-country goods” 
(see proposed item 12(3)). These developments are more fully set out in the 
notes on existing tariff items and drawback items as well as in those portions 
of this Report headed Part II and Part III. In formulating its proposals regard- 
ing the rates of duty to be applied to its proposed item No. 3, the Board has taken 
cognizance of the changes now taking place in the industry in Canada, as well 
as of those in prospect in the immediate future; at the same time, it has tried 
to keep in mind not only the interests of non-Canadian producers but also those 
of certain segments of Canadian industry which are dependent to a very great 
extent on supplies of pipes and tubes. 


Disregarding for the purposes of this note such special users as the petroleum 
industry and the gas-transmission companies—both of which are discussed in 
notes pertaining to certain end-use or drawback items—the tariff items which 
in the past have loomed largest in volume and value of imports have been: 
item 397(a), with rates of 15 p.c—224 p.c—80 p.c. and 397(b), with rates of 
10 p.c.—15 p.c.—20 p.c., (see Existing Item notes on each as to tonnages and 
values of imports). Equally, these have been the two tariff items of greatest 
value and significance for the Canadian producers of pipes and tubes. The 
rates of 15 p.c—224 p.c.—30 p.c. on item 397(a)—pipe not more than 105 inches 
in diameter—have been protective in their incidence to the extent that imports 
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thereunder have represented normally only about 15 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. These protective duties have in the past been linked with 
corresponding rates of Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. on skelp, the raw material of the 
pipe industry. In its Report on Reference No. 118 (Basic Iron and Steel) the 
Board has recommended that the duties on skelp or strip imported for the 
manufacture of pipes or tubes should be increased to Free and 10 p.c. (B.P. and 
M.F.N.). It sees no sound reason, however, why the M.F.N. rate on the finished 
products should be increased beyond the 224 p.c. applicable at present to pipes 
and tubes not more than 104 inches in diameter. While the pipe-maker’s 
‘nrocessing margin” of 174 p.c. (the difference between 224 p.c. on his finished 
product and 5 p.c. on his raw material) will be reduced under these proposals 
to one of 124 p.c., it is to be borne in mind that, to the extent he is now produc- 
ing pipe over 104 inches (and may in the very near future be producing up to 
diameters of 30 or 36 inches) his protection (M.F.N.) is increased from 15 p.c. 
to 224 p.c. In so far as concerns the B.P. Tariff, the proposed rate of 124 p.c. 
is a reduction of 24 p.c. from the B.P. rate on item 397(a) and an increase of 
24 p.c. above the B.P. rate on existing item 397(b). 

Another feature of this proposed item is that it will embrace all fittings and 
couplings dutiable at present under tariff item 400 at rates of 20 p.c.—224 p.c.— 
30 p.c. Information elicited at the public sittings has induced the Board to 
propose the reduction of the B.P. rate from 20 p.c. to 124 p.c. 

As regards certain specific end-use items at present operative (in particular, 
items 398b, 398e, 399a, 399b, 399c; and in so far as relates to pipes or tubes 
thereunder, items 410b, 410d, 410g and 410z) the Board sees no justification for 
their continuance. Pipes or tubes at present classified under these items, or 
any one of them, will in future fall for the most part (and probably entirely) 
under the provisions of proposed item No. 3. 


(b) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, seamless, cold-drawn: 
Free 5 p.c. 107p-e: 


Tariff item 398, as at present worded, covers cold-drawn seamless tubing, 
valued at not less than five cents per pound. Under this item is imported a very 
substantial tonnage of seamless cold-drawn tubing, much of which is manu- 
factured into drill-pipe for hard-rock mining; some of this imported tubing may 
be used also in the manufacture of bushings, etc. There is very little domestic 
production of cold-drawn seamless tubing—although Page-Hersey has cold- 
drawing equipment and Standard Tube has machinery for cold-reducing. The 
evidence at the public sittings was largely to the effect that the Canadian 
tubing was “not good enough” for hard-rock drill-pipe and that, even if duties 
were to be increased, the makers of such mining pipe would continue to import 
their steel tubing, chiefly from the United States. The Board recommends 
continuance of the item altered in wording but unamended as to B.P. and M.F.N. 
rates. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 4: PRESSURE TUBES 


4. Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain, swelled or thickened ends, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture or repair of pressure parts 
of boilers, pulp mill digesters and vessels for the refining of oil: 


Free 5 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This is a continuation in wording of an end-use item generally referred 
to as the “boiler-tube item”, namely, existing item 399 (Free—Free—Free). For 
general information regarding the operation of the existing item see under Existing 
Item Notes. The Board sees no reason why the rates should not be revised to 
read: Free—5 p.c.—20 p.c. 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 5: TUBES FOR PAPER-ROLLS 


5. Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain ends, when imported for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of rolls for paper-making machinery: 


Bape: 15) pc: 30 p.c. 


At present, tubes for use in making rolls for paper-making machinery enter 
under either or both of two items: 398a, at Free—15 p.c—320 p.c., or 397(a), at 
15 p.c.—224 p.c.—30 p.c., depending upon diameter. The rates proposed for the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs are regarded as a reasonable adjustment to a single 
classification from the two at present operative. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 6: TUBES FOR BEARINGS 


6. Tubes of iron or steel, seamless, when imported by manufacturers of bear- 
ings, for use exclusively in the manufacture of bearings in their own 
factories: 


Free 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 


Existing tariff item 398c provides for entry, duty free, of seamless tubing 
valued at not less than five cents per pound, when imported for use in the 
manufacture of roller bearings. The item now proposed removes the reference 
to value per pound, is widened to cover the manufacture of any kind of bearing, 
and will, if adopted, impose a duty of 5 p.c. under the M.F.N. tariff. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 7: FITTINGS AND COUPLINGS 


7. Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, not further manufactured than 
forged or bent to shape, whether or not deburred or descaled, when imported 
by manufacturers of welding fittings and couplings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such fittings and couplings, in their own factories: 


Free 10 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This item, as did its predecessor (398d), covers materials for use in making 
couplings and fittings. 

A number of minor revisions have been made in the wording, based on 
the recommendations of both pipe and fittings manufacturers. The B.P. and 
M.F.N. rates of duty are unchanged at Free and 10 p.c., respectively. The 
general rate has been reduced from 35 p.c. to 25 p.c. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 8: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


8. Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in washing or dry cleaning 
coal at coal mines or coke plants; machinery and apparatus for use exclu- 
sively in producing coke and gas; machinery and apparatus for use exclu- 
sively in the distillation or recovery of products from coal tar or gas; and 
complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include motive power, tanks for 
gas, nor pipes or valves of iron or steel: 


Free 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


Existing tariff item 410b provides for all the machinery and apparatus 
named in the above proposed item, but excludes from the benefits of the item 
pipes or valves of iron or steel 10% inches or less in diameter. The proposed 
item excludes all pipes or valves, which probably will become classifiable under 
proposed item No. 3. The opinion of the Board is that this end-use item need 
not be continued in so far as concerns pipes or valves of iron or steel. (See note 
on 410b under Existing Item notes.) 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 9: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


9. Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and complete parts thereof, for use 
exclusively in drilling for water or in prospecting for minerals, not to 
include motive power: 


Free Free Free 


Existing item 410d (the note on which please see) provides entry, duty free, 
of certain goods, for the uses named in the above proposed item, and as well 
for certain other goods, including seamless tubing of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, for use in casing natural gas or oil wells. As will be seen from the 
note on recommended item No. 12 of this proposed schedule, all the ‘natural 
gas or oil well” requirements provided for at present under item 410d are now 
provided under the terms of proposed item No. 12; hence, item No. 9, above, 
is merely what remains of item 410d after the re-grouping of “oil-country”’ 
goods in new item No. 12. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 10: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


10. Articles for use exclusively in the metallurgy or smelting of iron, viz.: 
machinery and apparatus for sintering or nodulizing iron ore, concentrated 
or not, or flue dust; machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in the 
construction, equipment and repairs of blast furnaces for smelting iron ore, 
such machinery and apparatus to include hot blast stoves and burners, 
blast piping and valves connecting the blowing engines with the furnace, 
scale cars, charging and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace gas piping, 
cleaners and washers; parts of the foregoing, not to include structural iron 
work nor pipes or valves of iron or steel: 


Free D p.c. D1 D.Cs 


Under existing item 410g, all the above machinery and apparatus for the 
uses specified are provided (at rates of Free—5 p.c.—d p.c.) except “wrought 
iron pipe or valves 104 inches and under in diameter”, these being specifically 
excluded from the item. Under the proposed item, the exclusion is widened to 
embrace pipes and valves of all diameters. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 11: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


11. Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts thereof, for the recovery of 
solid or liquid particles from flue or other waste gases at metallurgical or 
industrial plants, not to include motive power, tanks for gas, nor pipes or 
valves of iron or steel: 


5 p.c. 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


Existing item 410z, in providing for certain machinery and apparatus for 
specified uses, excludes from such coverage pipes and valves 104 inches or less 
in diameter. Under the proposed item above, all pipes or valves of iron or 
steel are excluded. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 12: OIL-COUNTRY GOODS 


Existing tariff item 848 (in four sub-items) provides for free entry of much 
machinery and apparatus—including (by specific reference thereto) seamless, 
lap-welded and electric-welded iron or steel casing, tubing and drill-pipe—for 
use in connection with natural gas or oil wells. It provides, as well, for certain 
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machinery and apparatus—including certain casing and tubing—for use in con- 
nection with the extraction of rock salt and potash. Further, in its final sub- 
item, item 848 provides for the free entry of “materials for use in the manu- 
facture of the goods enumerated” in the other sub-divisions of the item. Any 
one wishing to understand the provisions of recommended item No. 12, which 
supersedes item 848 in its entirety, should read first the note on item 848 under 
Existing Item Notes of this Report. 


Proposed item No. 12 may best be dealt with in terms of its five sub-items: 


(1) All machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive 
power) and drilling mud, for use exclusively in exploratory or discovery 
work in connection with, and development, depletion and production 
of petroleum or natural gas wells: 


Free Free Free 


This is a continuation, unchanged as to either wording or rates, of 
item 848(1) except as regards the pipes and tubes referred to therein. 


(2) Machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive power) 
of a class or kind not made in Canada and drilling mud, for use in the 
exploration, discovery, development and operation of potash and rock 
salt mines or for use in the production of muriate of potash, or for use 
in the production of crushed and screened rock salt: 


Free Free Free 


This is a continuation, unchanged as to either wording or rates, of 
item 848(2)—which did not fall within the terms of reference to the Board. 


(3) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, commonly known as “oil-country goods”, 
being casing or tubing and fittings or couplings therefor, for use in 
connection with natural gas or oil wells: 


Dap 7S p.c. 20 p.c. 


This sub-item provides for the casing and tubing covered at present 
by the final clause of existing item 848(1)—which, it will be recalled, has 
been excluded from the terms of recommended item 12(1). All casing or 
tubing of iron or steel, welded or seamless and regardless of diameter, con- 
tinue, under this revised sub-item, to be covered if for the purposes named, 
but the Board has recommended that such casing and tubing be in future 
dutiable at the rates above quoted. 


Seamless tubing or casing can be and has been made by Page-Hersey up 
to seven inches in diameter, Shortly, much wider ranges of casing will be 
available from Mannesmann. Favourable freight differentials which, at 
present, serve to provide, in western oil fields, a substantial degree of pro- 
tection for the Canadian producers of oil-country goods, have now been 
diluted by way of further agreed freight charges to be effective on and after 
December 27, 1956; these will apply to casing and tubing imported from 
overseas countries and laid-down at consuming points in the provinces of 
western Canada, as far east as Manitoba. In short, the Canadian producers 
who, up to the present, have been able to shelter under the umbrella of 
favourable freight differentials must now depend in large measure upon the 
customs tariff if they are to have any protection at all. For the purposes 
of this sub-item it is unnecessary to repeat here all the information regard- 
ing oil-well and gas-well casing and tubing that is set down in the note on 
item 848, in Existing Item Notes; in the section headed “Freight Rates” in 
Part II of this Report; and, again, in the section of Part III entitled “Oil- 
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Country Goods”. In the light of all information secured, as summarized in 
the portions of this Report referred to immediately above, the Board feels 
justified in recommending the rates of duty now proposed. 


(4) Drill-pipe, for use in connection with natural gas or oil wells: 
Free Free Free 


Drill-pipe at present enters duty-free under existing item 848(1). Drill- 
pipe is not produced in Canada and continuance of such free entry is 
recommended. 

(5) Materials for use in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in sub- 
items (1), (2), (8) or (4) of this item: 
Free Free Free 


The Board recommends continuance of this (existing) provision of 
848(4) despite the proposals regarding oil-country goods. 


Note: Existing sub-item (3) of item 848 has been deleted from the schedule, 
no interest in it or in its continuance having been manifested, at the public 
sittings, by anyone. Its number (3) has, therefore, been allotted to the 
provision relative to oil-country goods. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM 1018 


1018: Pipes or tubes of iron or steel: 
(a) seamless, more than four inches in diameter; 
(b) electric-welded, more than 16 inches in diameter; and 
(c) fittings and couplings for the foregoing, and parts of the same: 


when used in the transmission of natural gas under high pressure to 
Points Of distribution cesarean he ene ae 50 p.c. 


This item is intended to be a substitute for two existing drawback items, 
1018 and 1018a. The operation of these existing items is described in the notes 
thereon in the Existing Item Notes section of this Report. 


Briefly, item 1018 grants a drawback of 50 p.c. on seamless tubing more than 
four inches in diameter, and item 1018a grants a similar drawback on electric- 
welded pipe more than 16 inches in diameter: both when used in the transmission 
of natural gas under high pressure. Item 1018, however, uses the words “from 
the gas wells to points of distribution”, whereas item 1018a says simply “trans- 
mission under high pressure to points of distribution”. 


There would appear to be no reason for continuing both items and the 
Board’s proposed item, above, combines these, leaving out the phrase “from the 
gas wells”. It recommends that the present drawback rate of 50 p.c. be retained. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS DROPPED 


1017: re Lap-welded tubing (see note in Existing Item Notes) 
1028: re Billets for seamless pipe (see note in Existing Item Notes) 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS EXISTING AT DATE OF REPORT 


Reference No. 119 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 355b: ALLOY TUBES 


3356: Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than thirty per cent by 
weight of nickel and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use in 
Canadian manufactures 

Free Free 2019-6 
This item is a temporary item, created by Order in Council. 

Production: Not available. 

Imports: Not available. 

Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: Various. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 


Both Atlas Steels and Oakton Products moved for deletion of steel tubing 
from this tariff item, the implication being that it would then be dutiable under 
tariff item 397(a) at an M.F.N. rate of 224 p.c. Oakton Products requested this 
revision in order to obtain a margin between the raw material, strip, and the 
finished tubing. On the other hand, Atlas requested that the strip also be 
dutiable. Proposals regarding strip and tubing are dealt with under Reference 
No. 118. 

International Nickel Company, which supplies Oakton Products with strip 
from its mill at Huntington, West Virginia, provided a history of the item and 
suggested that it should be left as it is until the situation with regard to com- 
position and end use be clarified from a technical point of view. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 396: CAST IRON PRESSURE PIPE 


396: Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, valued at not more than five cents per pound— 


(s.c. 5181) 
per ton $5.00 $12.00 $14.00 
GATT $10.00 


This item was established early in 1930. The wording remains unchanged 
but rates have been revised on several occasions. In 1930 the B.P. rate was 
increased from $5.00 to $7.00 per ton, the Intermediate from $9.00 to $12.00 
per ton, and the General from $10.00 to $14.00 per ton. In 1937, the B.P. rate 
was reduced to $5.00 per ton. The GATT reduction in the Intermediate or 
M.F.N. rate became effective in January, 1948. 

Cast iron pressure pipe is sold domestically in the United Kingdom at not 
more than 5 cents per pound and most imports from that source would be entitled 
to entry under this item. The domestic price of cast iron pressure pipe in the 
United States is currently higher than 5 cents per pound and imports into Canada 
would not be admissible under this item. Cast iron soil pipe is, however, by 
reason of increased value, now classifiable mainly under tariff item 396a rather 
than under item 396. Cast steel pipe may enter under this item or tariff item 
396a, depending on value. 


Production: Domestic production of cast iron pressure pipe has apparently sup- 
plied about 80 p.c. of total Canadian consumption in recent years. Cast iron 
pressure pipe is used almost solely in municipal waterworks systems; the fol- 
lowing table outlines production (cast iron water pipe) in recent years. 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOB 1: pearly oe eae tect ee ee 101,650 
1952 age eRe ee re ee A ER Rn ee 71,630 
O53 conse Mba, Cee pane rl amen ert el 91,580 
1954 a Se ie tcc ss eee teen ge 103,550 
OBB cas Velie. Silt ose See OD 119,225 


a 


Imports: Because of the fact that this item is set up on the basis of value it 
cannot be said definitely that import totals represent one type of pipe or another. 
In recent years, however, it would appear that the pipe entitled to entry under 
this item has been largely cast iron pressure pipe. Tonnage imported in 1953 
was 23,121 tons; 1954, 31,365 tons; and 1955, 21,076 tons, almost all of which 
came from the United ‘Kingdom. Imports apparently represent between 10 and 
20 p.c. of total Canadian consumption. 


Exports: Not available. 
Ad valorem equivalents: 1954—B.P. 7 p.c.; M.F.N. 10.6 p.c. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. ad valorem. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at $5.00 (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
$10.00 to France and Benelux (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1. 


This item covers mainly cast iron pressure pipe. Canada Iron Foundries 
Limited suggested a special tariff item dealing with cast iron pressure pipe only 
and carrying rates of 20, 224 and 30 p.c., as now in effect for cast iron pressure 
pipe fittings (tariff item 400). In requesting this upward revision, the company 
pointed out that the United Kingdom’s share of the Canadian market had grown 
from zero to 23 p.c. during the period 1946-54; it feared that imports would 
further increase with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Canada Iron 
Foundries felt that the success of the United Kingdom exporters in the Canadian 
market was based on lower labour and material costs, an advantage which, it 
said, it could not overcome by more efficient production methods, since manufac- 
turing processes were the same in both countries. It further stated that while 
such increase in duty would serve to partially offset the disadvantage, the pro- 
posed rates would not increase the Canadian producers’ share of the market but 
rather would serve to maintain it at the same level. 


The other Canadian producer, Anthes-Imperial (Winnipeg), suggested rates 
of 15, 20 and 274 p.c. It stated that such rates would give the company a 
greater share of the Western market and permit the acquisition of modern pro- 
duction equipment. This company’s representative said that present operations 
are unprofitable. He went on to say that the competitive position of his com- 
pany steadily decreases westward because of high freight charges; for example, 
the rail rate from Winnipeg to Vancouver is greater than the ocean rate from 
British ports to Vancouver. 


Since pressure pipe is in large part used for municipal waterworks systems 
it was natural that objection to an increase in rate should come mainly from 
municipal corporations. Objections were registered by the Town of Acton, the 
City of Longueuil, the Public Utilities Commission of Galt, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Woodstock. These sources stated that Canada Iron 
Foundries is the only domestic supplier in Central Canada and to increase the 
ee of duty would be to place this one firm in a position to monopolize the 
market. 


British manufacturers of pressure pipes objected to the rates proposed and 
suggested instead that the same rates should remain in effect, or if possible, there 
should be a reduction. However, Stanton Ironworks Company Limited, con- 
tending that it was a natural supplier of the Canadian market, particularly in 
areas on either Coast, suggested a special pressure pipe item, with free entry of 
such pipes and fittings under the B.P. Tariff. Clay Cross (Iron and Foundries) 
Limited recommended a reduction but did not specify the amount of the reduc- 
tion. Clay Cross sells only on the West Coast. Staveley Iron and Chemical 
Company Limited recommended only that there be no increases in the rate. 
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Noticeable throughout the evidence at the public hearings was the wide- 
spread interest in having fittings dutiable at the same rate as the pipes for which 
they were intended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 396a: CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 


396a: Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, n.o.p—(s.c. 5182) 
Free 74 p.c. 10 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930. The B.P. rate was 
reduced from 5 p.c. to Free in 1937. 

This item covers mainly cast iron soil pipe which, because of increasing 
prices, is now valued at more than 5 cents per pound and therefore not admissible 
under tariff item 396. It is presumed that cast steel pipe would in large part 
also be covered by item 396a, although the trade in cast steel pipe would be 
negligible in proportion to the volume of soil pipe imported. 


Production: By far the greater part of soil pipe consumed in Canada comes 
from domestic sources. Production has been of the following order in recent 
years: 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
TOBL TRer Uae ER RT ee Pe eR Lee oe 30,000 
TO52D +, tts fae Ee er REO ENB: etic, CATR RDIRE ost! 37,200 
1053% .Z2rew a Pee eee Poe One eee 39,200 
L95E RY. TRO LR Te eee 45,400 
1955 aie Oe. ten LAT ie et We eae | 43,500 


Crane Limited, Montreal; Anthes-Imperial Company Limited, St. Catharines; 
Soil Pipe and Fittings Limited, Mimico; J. A. Wotherspoon, Oakville; and 
Associated Foundry Limited, Vancouver, account for approximately 80 p.c. of 
Canadian production, according to evidence submitted by the Canadian Institute 
of Plumbing and Heating. 


Imports: Since tariff item 396a provides for all cast iron pipe valued at more 
than 5 cents per pound, it is conceivable that statistics of import totals might 
include shipments of pressure pipe or steel pipe, as well as of soil pipe. It would 
appear, however, that soil pipe is by far the largest item involved. Imports in 
recent years have been as follows: in 1958, 4,380 tons; in 1954, 3,410 tons; in 
1955, 4,330 tons, with more than three-quarters of these totals coming from 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. 
Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 


74 p.c. to Benelux (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1. 


Evidence at the public hearings in connection with this tariff item was 
concerned solely with cast iron soil pipe. The Canadian Institute of Plumbing 
and Heating, representing Canadian manufacturers accounting for 80 p.c. of 
Canadian soil pipe production, requested that tariff items 396 and 396a be 
combined into one item reading “Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, n.o.p.” with rates 
of 15, 20 and 274 p.c. The proposal was designed to correct the situation under 
which imports from the United Kingdom, at one time dutiable under item 396 
at a rate of $5.00 per ton, were now, by virtue of increased price, admissible 
under item 396a free of duty. The Institute stated that the factory costs of 
Canadian manufacturers were higher than the landed cost of soil pipe imported 
from the United Kingdom. 
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In objecting to the rates proposed, Allied Iron Foundries Limited, the only 
United Kingdom exporter of soil pipe to Canada in recent years, stated that 
such rates would reduce the margin of British preference and impose prohibitive 
duties. Almost all of Canadian soil pipe imports come from the United Kingdom. 
In 1953, imports from that source of soil pipe 6 inches and under in diameter 
constituted only 11 p.c. of combined Canadian production and imports from 
the United Kingdom. (Soil pipe over 6 inches in diameter comes mainly from 
Canadian sources.) 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 397: PIPES AND TUBES 


Item 397 is the main item in the customs tariff under which pipes and tubes 
are classified. Its four sub-divisions describe pipes and tubes on the basis of 
size, method of production, etc. These sub-items are discussed below: 

397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 


(a) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed ends, not more than 104 
inches in diameter, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5188) 


15 p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 224 p.c. 


This item was created in 1930. The wording and rates are unchanged since 
that time except for the GATT reduction. Previous tariff history suggests that, 
as Canadian manufacturers increased their range of sizes, the item was changed 
to provide increased coverage. From 1897 to 1907, the counterpart item covered 
pipes and tubes 2 inches and smaller in diameter; from 1907 to 1914, 4 inches 
and smaller; from 1914 to 1930, 10 inches and smaller; and from 1930 to date, 
104 inches and smaller. 


Production: Because of the numerous end-use items affecting pipes and tubes 
it is difficult to arrive at an accurate figure of Canadian production of the pipes 
and tubes classifiable under this tariff item. Since the Board does not have 
the basic data for such a compilation, no attempt is made to show production 
data as precisely applicable to this item only. Because of end-use concessions, 
drawbacks, and the difficulty of precisely matching production with a particular 
tariff item, the Board cannot cite specific tonnages as being relative to item 
397(a) and no other. It estimates, however, that the tonnages would be 
several times those shown in the note re “Production” on item 397(b). 


Imports: Imported pipes and tubes classified under this item and under item 
397(c) amounted to 35,828 tons in 1953; 32,414 tons in 1954; and 34,882 tons 
in 1955. By far the greater part of these totals would be comprised of item 
397(a) materials; 85 p.c, in 1955. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duties: Range from 7/20 of a cent per pound to 7/8 of a cent per pound 
on the smaller sizes; 114 p.c. on the larger sizes. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 15 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
224 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 3 and 5. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested that the item be broadened to cover 
pipes and tubes 16 inches and under, a recommendation supported by Standard 
Tube and T.I. Limited and Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd. These producers 
are satisfied with the existing rates of duty (subject to the rate on raw materials 
remaining as at present). Raw material is said to account for about 65 p.c. of 
the cost of welded pipe. Should the raw material rate be increased, Page-Hersey 
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asked that the rate on the finished product be revised upwards to maintain the 
existing “spread” of 174 p.c. (M.F.N.) between the rate on their raw materials 
and that on their finished product. 

Among the objections to any broadening of the scope of item 397(a) were 
those registered by Dominion Natural Gas Company, Limited, serving gas to 
55,000 families in Ontario, and Lakeland Natural Gas Limited, holding franchises 
for gas distribution systems in communities between Toronto and Montreal. 
These firms feared that higher duties would inevitably result in higher costs 
which would have to be passed along to the consumer. Canadian Coupling 
& Fittings Limited opposed any increase. 

One United Kingdom manufacturer, Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, claimed 
that the market for oil-country and line pipe is almost insatiable and as a 
consequence buyers have to secure their material where they can obtain it; any 
increase in rates would simply penalize the Canadian user. 

Alternative proposals were offered by several parties: The Canadian 
Petroleum Association suggested a reduction in the rate of duty. Because of 
increased requirements for drilling purposes, gathering systems, gas plants, 
injection schemes, etc., the petroleum industry would have to go outside Canada 
to obtain a large part of its pipe. As well, the Association stated that Canadian 
mills could not meet immediate demands and probably would not be able to 
meet future demand. Page-Hersey countered with the statement that it was 
able to offer better deliveries than any other pipe mill in the world. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended a reduction in rate from the 
prevailing 15, 224 and 30 p.c. to 5, 10 and 20 p.c., indicating that the existing 
rates on pipe, which is a raw material for secondary industry, are too high and 
do not permit a reasonable spread between pipe and the finished products. In 
the production of heat exchangers, for example, pipe might represent as much 
as 60 p.c. of total material cost. 


Boyles Bros. Drilling Company Ltd. stated that neither Canadian nor British 
steel tubular products were suitable for the manufacture of diamond core drills 
and as a consequence the company was forced to import its supplies of tubes for 
the manufacture of drills. Under the circumstances, the company requested 
free entry under B.P. and M.F.N. schedules, with two special tariff items to be 
established. The company pointed out that finished drills enter either at Free 
or 10 p.c. and that the rate on their raw materials is higher than that on their 
finished products. 

The A. M. Byers Company of Pittsburgh recommended that special tariff 
items be created for genuine wrought iron pipes and tubes carrying lower rates 
of duty; the company stated that such pipe is not manufactured in Canada, is 
not competitive with steel pipe, and is used only for special installations. The 
company exported 996 tons to Canada in 1955 and hoped, with a reduction in 
rate, to be able to increase its sales. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited indicated that it had no objection to the 
proposed revision as long as a special tariff item or drawback item were provided 
for pipe used in natural gas transmission lines. Interprovincial Utilities Limited 
supported the brief of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines. 


397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 


(b) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed ends, more than 104 inches 
in diameter, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5187) 


10 p.c; LOsp.e. 20 p.c. 


__ This item was established in its present wording in 1930, with rates identical 
with those currently in force. 
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Production: In 1934 Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited increased its range to include 
123 inch (outside diameter) pipe and in January, 1950, the company further 
increased its range to 16 inch. This company’s production tonnages in 1958, 
1954, 1955 were 12,300, 32,702 and 54,472 tons respectively. 


Imports: Imports of pipe more than 104 inches in diameter fluctuated widely 
in keeping with pipeline construction activity. Import totals in recent years 
have been as follows: 


1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ 
NBA Nicye CG ha¥s2"s Lule eee nee meme we ae 940,272 737,428 211,719 
ABTLE SEATS ok vo oensewsyaishy os setie thers 14,674,217 15,971,255 2,880,439 
CGT soba scree toca cation aes anne eee GEC» 1,088 87,832 1,263 
AY OUEE PR Bie ME Ie Se ee 15,615,677 16,796,515 3,093,421 


The greater part of these imports is mostly comprised of pipe over 16 inches 
in diameter. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 114 p.c. ad valorem. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
15 p.c. to U.S.A. (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Page-Hersey proposed that this item be revised to cover pipe of 16 inches 
and larger—(1) in sizes made in Canada, (2) in sizes not made in Canada. The 
company’s proposal reads: 


Pipes and tubes of wrought iron cr steel plain or coated:— 


(b) Welded or seamless with plain or processed ends, more than 16 inches 
in diameter, n.o.p. 


(1) when of a size larger than made in Canada 


102 p.c: 15 p.c. 20. p.c. 
(2) when of a size not larger than made in Canada 
15 p.c. 274 p.c. 30. p.c; 
GATT 224 p.c. 


The company is now engaged in a joint undertaking to manufacture pipe up 
to 36 inches in diameter. 


A wide variety of comment and counterproposal was offered at the public 
hearings by parties objecting to the Page-Hersey proposal. Canadian Petroleum 
Association, representing 97 p.c. of those in Canada engaged in the exploration, 
drilling, producing and supply phases of the petroleum industry as well as a 
high proportion of the companies engaged in transmission phases, opposed any 
upward increase, either through rewording or revision of rates. They suggested 
instead that there be a reduction in rates of duty since the industry’s require- 
ments of line pipe are very great. It was pointed out that Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Limited is building one of the longest lines in the world; that Westcoast 
Transmission is completing major lines; that Westspur Pipe Line is setting up in 
the Souris valley; Pembina and other oil fields are being developed, and each 
company has small lines of one type or another to be built. These users said 
that the Canadian pipe producer cannot even come close to meeting demand and 
the industry requested the right to purchase pipe requirements without penalty 
whenever and wherever it is available in the required quantities. Any increase 
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in the rates affecting line pipe, would increase cost and serve to restrict the 
geographical area in which Canadian crude oil or gas could be competitively 
marketed. Statements as to availability were countered by Page-Hersey, which 
stated that there was no shortage of pipe for above ground use (of the sizes 
the company produces). 


The Interprovincial Pipe Line Company indicated that it did not feel the 
revision requested by Page-Hersey was justified; it felt that the applicant 
should prove the need for protection and that tariff rates should be established 
in the light of the facts. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited stated that duties and sales taxes payable 
on pipe requirements for the construction of the company’s line from Alberta 
to Montreal would amount to more than $20 million in the next three years. 
It said that pipe is the largest single cost element in construction, and capital 
costs are a major element in overall costs. It further asserted that any increase 
in pipe costs would directly affect consumer prices, or returns to gas producers, 
or both, and the company therefore objected to any increase in the amount of 
duties payable. Trans-Canada felt that the increase in rate proposed by Page- 
Hersey would not direct a greater tonnage to Page-Hersey since the latter was 
not in a position to handle more than half of Trans-Canada’s requirements; 
therefore, the increase in rate would serve only to increase Trans-Canada’s costs. 
Trans-Canada also objected to Page-Hersey’s proposal that ‘made in Canada” 
be established on the basis of size, claiming that other factors were also of 
importance. Interprovincial Utilities Limited supported the brief of Trans- 
Canada. 


The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended that rates on pipe of a diameter 
not made in Canada be reduced from 10, 15 and 20 p.c. to Free, Free, Free, 
advancing the argument that there should be a spread between the rate on raw 
materials and the rate on products which the company manufactures. 


Imperial Oil Limited, although not referring specifically to 397(a) or 
397 (b), recommended in general that rate revisions should apply only to products 
that are made in Canada in sufficient quantity and of satisfactory quality. 


Two United Kingdom manufacturers objected to Page-Hersey’s proposals. 
Stewarts and Lloyds opposed any change, indicating that of the four-to-seven 
million dollars export business it does annually with Canada, up to 20 p.c. would 
be of sizes from 103 inches to 16 inches. South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd. 
opposed any increase in the existing B.P. rate and any reduction in the amount 
payable as drawback under tariff item 1018a. During the period January, 1955 
to June, 1956, the company had secured Canadian contracts for pipes (20 inches 
to 30 inches in diameter) amounting to approximately 300,000 tons and having 
a total value of about $50 million. Both firms pointed out that there is at 
present a world shortage of line pipe and that the imposition of higher duties 
would penalize the Canadian user of pipe and the consumers of gas. 


397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 


(c) Not joined, with plain ends, not more than 24 inches in diameter, 


n.o.p.—(s.c. 5185) 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 


This item was created in its present wording in 1930 with rates identical 
with those currently in force. 
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Production: Production data are available only in connection with the operations 
of Page-Hersey. This company’s output in terms of value has been of the 
following order in recent years: 


1 8 aM Bag SO” ler AN RT RP ee Tt OI Se $ 53,519 
IA he te i A ea ere allen et all Sess ak ne 21,491 
TREES dg i mercy e, ie)  ta acate Ta ee aaN e A heallt Baten 12,885 
DA 9 padatl ck Gol ances yi Ska ie ie ears see Riera pe a 13,539 
YA 5 ea RR RE ee ee OE IRN AP a ES RR a n.a 


Imports: Small in proportion to the total trade in pipes and tubes. In terms 
of value, imports amounted to $46,221 in 1953; $60,598 in 1954; $95,042 in 
1955, with over 90 p. c. coming from the United States. 


Exports: Not available. 
USA. Duty: Ranging from 7/20 of a cent per pound to % of a cent per pound. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
10 p.c. to Benelux (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Page-Hersey and Standard Tube, in requesting rates of duty identical with 
those under tariff item 397 (a)—15 p.c., 224 p.c., 30 p.c—suggested that there 
is no logical reason why an unwelded or unjoined pipe should be accorded a 
lower rate of duty than a welded pipe. 


No specific opposition was registered at the public hearings, although the 
Canadian Petroleum Association, as part of its general representations in con- 
nection with all pipe-items, indicated opposition to any increase, and suggested 
rather a reduction in rates. 


397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 
(d) N.o.p—(s.c. 5191) 
123 p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT Pha Di; 


This item was created in 1930. In 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
15 p.c. to 124 p.c. 


Production: Not available. 


Imports: Apparently comprise a pot-pourri of pipes and tubes, as evidenced by 
the following values which move in differing directions from year to year: 


Year $ 

TESTER UM ote, REN ER Sr 770,846 
LOS kon ae loch mae eee Acs artis, 2, in. LEYS ore ame 1,433,480 
LOG Ohh see a eed > a onic AUR TE EE an 1,371,197 
as eer ar sae eG. eee ely a WA 1d gS ae eh oR Se 833,235 
ODA Aes tee ee ON ew, EON od heh 708,742 
Ths OY hs ds Oi Mal aR RD RC a it ak 1,694,081 


Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: 114 p.c. on pipes and tubes n.s.p. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 124 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
15 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Both Page-Hersey and Standard Tube argued that there is no justification 
for rates lower than under 397(a); they recommended an appropriate increase. 
Atlas Steels advocated cancellation and inclusion under 397(a). 


Specific objections were not raised at the public hearings. The Canadian 
Petroleum Association included this item in its general objections to rate 
increases, however, and recommended that a reduction in rates might be pro- 
vided. In discussion concerning the nature of the pipe admissible under this 
item, it was brought out that at present the item covers imports of culvert pipe, 
pipe wrapped with asbestos or other wrapping, and specially constructed pipe, 
such as pipe lined with cement. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398: SEAMLESS PIPES AND TUBES 


398: Pipes and tubes, of steel, seamless, cold drawn, plain ends, valued at not 
less than five cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5186) 


Free 5 p.c: 5 p.c. 


This tariff item was established in 1930 with wording and rates that have 
remained unchanged since that time. 


Production: Production of cold-drawn seamless pipe—classifiable under items 
398, 398a, 398b, 398c, 398d and 398e—has been as follows in recent years: 


Year Tons of 2000 Pounds 
1 OE neha te Site shilpa eth oy Sn 8 ern MR ait SE ap 2,458 
DOD 2 tree sce xt Sea tg nO ere ee ee ae ee 2,374 
1953 oan od ode tee CE Rae ee a ce eee 802 
TODA fo Set cna ctads ont tualt facade ase Giles RAREST Mae? na nC 146 
L955 siden WEE Ae CS © ee eae eee 153 


Imports: Available statistics do not show the tonnage or value of imports under 
this item per se. Total imports of cold-drawn seamless pipe are as follows: 


Year Tons of 2000 Pounds 
1951, ve2<trs goteemdie Se MOR eaters es ee trae 10,463 
1952 +0..30- ceotehe Gis BR ee eee, Ak aie eee 9,868 
1953:p2\ce05g dake: tease Beats Beery, Sees 10,800 
1954 cotter ire Stee, Ue ees AS GUY, OTRAS tae oo oU ech Ae 10,269 
1955: 23% >. Sebho. aeel ome hee Lae en. Saree ee 10,315 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: Ranging from 7/20 of a cent per pound to % of a cent per pound 
in smaller sizes; 114 p.c. on pipes n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
5 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3(b). 


Page-Hersey, Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, and Atlas Steels Limited 
advocated cancellation or rewording to provide rates of duty equal to those 
under 397(a). Page-Hersey indicated that the M.F.N. rate of 5 p.c. on finished 
pipe is less than the effective rate that company pays in importing billets to 
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make the pipe. Any business it had booked under item 398 has been sold at 
cost plus a reasonable profit, with no attempt to meet the pricing of import 
competition, which enters duty free (B.P.) or at 5 p.c. (M.F.N.). It would 
be necessary to sell at a loss, Page-Hersey indicated, to meet import prices. 
Standard Tube stated that hot-drawn seamless tubes entered under 397(a) and 
the company could see very little reason why one additional operation (cold 
drawing) should mean a drop in the M.F.N. rate from 224 p.c. (397(a)) to 5 p.c. 
(398). 


Atlas Steels, producing only welded stainless tubing, said it faced the 
import of seamless tubing in detriment to the purchase of its product. It 
claimed that welded and seamless are comparable as far as quality is con- 
cerned; that seamless and welded pipe sell abroad at very comparable prices; 
and, since the two types of pipe are competitive, the effective rate of protection 
for Atlas is really only 5 p.c. under item 398. Page-Hersey also indicated that 
in some cases it was cheaper to purchase cold-drawn seamless tube in the 
United States and pay the 5 p.c. duty on it (item 398) than to buy the hot- 
finished tube and pay 224 p.c. (item 397(a)). 


The Canadian Diamond Drilling Association, in objecting to the proposals 
of the applicants, recommended that all pipes and tubes as used by the 
Canadian diamond-drilling industry be admitted under item 398 as it now 
stands. The Association represents contractors, mining companies, and individ- 
uals engaged in diamond core drilling in Canada. Members of the Association 
had, in the past, used tubing produced in Canada but with very unsatisfactory 
results, Canadian tubes being hard to machine and tolerances not maintained. 
It estimated that in excess of 1,000,000 feet had been imported in 1955. In 
addition to objecting to a change in rates, the Association recommended broaden- 
ing of the item to include welded pipe and pipe with processed ends, for 
diamond drilling. 


Strong objection to any increase was also registered by Boyles Bros. 
Drilling Co. Ltd. and Midwest Mining Supplies Limited. The former stated 
it is one of the largest manufacturers of diamond core drills and equipment 
in the world, with about 30 p.c. of its business in export markets. This company 
indicated that in a diamond drill hole of 1% inches in diameter, the dimensional 
tolerances of the various tubes fitting inside one another must be held to a 
close limit. Dimensional tolerances of Canadian and British tubular products 
were not suitable, it contended. Midwest Mining also claimed that the 
Canadian producer does not manufacture all of the sizes required, and recom- 
mended no change until such time as Canadian manufacturers are in a position 
to produce a product equal in every respect to that produced by United States 
manufacturers. Boyles Bros. went a step further and suggested a special tariff 
item with rates of Free, Free and 5 p.c. (i.e., reduction in the present M.F.N. 
rate under item 398). 

Page-Hersey reviewed the past history of its sales for diamond-drilling 
purposes and indicated that it is now in a better position to supply the tubing 
required; it had acquired new equipment for correcting eccentricity. This 
company did not believe there is any necessity for a separate tariff item to deal 
with tubing for drilling purposes. 

The upward revision requested by the applicants was strongly opposed by 
Canadian Oil Company, Limited. The company asked that rates remain un- 
changed and that wording be broadened to include bevelled-end pipe (i.e., pipes 
with processed ends). Tube Investments Ltd., of the United Kingdom, stated 
that the suggested upward increase in rate would cut off United Kingdom exports 
and would tend to increase costs to Canadian users. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398a 


398a: Pipes and tubes of iron or steel, seamless, cold drawn, plain ends, polished, 
valued at not less than five cents per pound; steel tubes, welded or seam- 
less, more than 104 inches in diameter, with plain ends, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture or repair of rolls for paper-making 
machinery—(s.c. 5193) 


Free 15-piG) 30 p.c. 


This tariff item was last revised in 1937 when rolls for paper-making 
machinery were included, and the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Production: See item 398. 


Imports: Imports, in dollars, in recent years have been as follows: 


Year $ 

LOD Ts ck cou bin MESES MORN ce iecisciga o Reiear yr. or irL ee eae 111,963 
TDS2., SES. 3, Shee, PORE IE eA etaneiinn taken 45,521 
1053) tocy Shot 06 DOULED Rane ene ae 35,812 
G5, OF ST I ROU ee eee 44,151 
195 bic oleae (uk ene Eee fee 50,770 


In the first four years the United Kingdom accounted for about 75 p.c., the 
remainder coming from the United States; in 1955, the positions were reversed. 


Exports: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. rate bound at 15 p.c. (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 3 and 5. 


Page-Hersey requested that pipes classifiable under this item be subject to 
rates as under item 397(a). 


The John Inglis Co. Limited, in objecting to such increase in respect of 
tubes for use in the manufacture or repair of rolls for paper-making machinery, 
advocated a spread between raw materials and finished product along the lines 
of the argument which had been used by Page-Hersey in presenting its own 
case re skelp (i.e., raw materials should enter at a lower rate of duty than the 
finished product). If Inglis’ recommendations as to item 397(a) and (b) were 
accepted, the company said, it would take no objection to the cancellation of 
item 898a. Otherwise, the company urged that the second portion of item 398a 
be retained, adding that it would have no objection to the dimensional limitation 
being increased to 16 inches. 


Tube Investments of the United Kingdom indicated that the Page-Hersey 
request for upward revision would have the effect of reducing the B.P. margin, 
a matter of vital concern to the United Kingdom company. Seamless stainless 
tubing was not manufactured in any sizeable quantities in Canada and increased 
rates of duty would raise the price of an already costly commodity. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398b 


398b: Tubing of iron or steel, not joined, not more than inch in diameter, 
with one end swaged, or swaged, split and spread, but not further manu- 
factured, when imported for use in the manufacture of fishing rods 
(s.c. 5194) 


Free 74 p.c. 15 p.c. 
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This tariff item was created in its present wording in 1937 with rates 
identical with those currently in force. 


Production: Not available. 

Imports: Value of imports in 1953, $1,532; in 1954, $4,824; and in 1955, $817. 
Exports: Not available. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


No objections were made to the request by Page-Hersey that this tubing 
be made subject to rates under item 397(a). Trade under this item is negligible 
and no secondary manufacturer expressed interest in its continuance. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398c 


398c: Seamless steel tubing, valued at not less than five cents per pound, when 
imported by manufacturers of roller bearings for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such bearings in their own factories—(s.c. 5186) 


Free Free 30 p.c. 


This tariff item was established by Order in Council in 1949, continued by 
a series of subsequent Orders, and written into the tariff in 1952. Wording and 
rate have remained unchanged. 


Production: See item 398. 


Imports: Dollar value in recent years has been as follows: 1955, $616,475; 
1954, $595,776; and 1953, $422,186. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duttes; Various. 


Bound Rates: M.F.N. rate bound at Free to the United States (GATT—Tor- 
quay). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 6. 


Different recommendations were advanced by Page-Hersey, Atlas Steels 
and Standard Tube. Page-Hersey requested rates as under item 397(a), with 
deletion of the reference to value. Atlas Steels suggested that, if the item is 
retained, it should provide for higher rates on types made in Canada. Standard 
Tube stated that there were many problems in supplying a large range of sizes, 
some in very small quantities, and proposed that the item be divided into “made 
in Canada” and “not made in Canada” classifications, thus allowing the bearing 
manufacturers to buy foreign tubing without penalty when the type could not 
be produced in Canada. The company now had the equipment, it said, to 
perform the final operations in making the tubing (cold reduction). When 
pressed to specify the criteria to be used in administering an item such as it 
proposed, the company was unable to be specific. 


Strenuous objection to any change was offered by the bearing manufacturers. 
The Automotive Parts Manufacturers Association (representing Canadian SKF 
Company Limited, Fischer Bearings (Canada) Limited, McKinnon Industries 
Limited, and Timken Roller Bearing Company) recommended that there be no 
change in rate, but did suggest rewording to provide statutory coverage of the 
treatment the companies are enjoying in respect of tubing for ball bearings and 
to remove value demarcation. <A total of 6,777 tons of tubing was imported by 
the users in 1955; in this, there were four different specifications of steel and 
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more than 200 different sizes. The Association said that had the 224 p.c. rate 
suggested by Page-Hersey been in effect in 1955, there would have been an 
additional cost of $606,297 to the users. Canadian SKF indicated that one-third 
of a bearing’s cost is represented by material (mostly tubing) and that a duty 
of 224 p.c. on tubing which must be imported would make the price of its 
finished product noncompetitive with imports. The rates on finished bearings 
range from Free to 174 p.c. SKF claimed that the required tubing is not 
available from any Canadian source; therefore item 398¢ should remain without 
modification as to rate. 

Standard Tube indicated that any failure on its part to provide the kind 
of steel required was the result of misunderstanding and that it was now 
equipped to make a satisfactory product. Page-Hersey stated that it had not 
attempted to book orders for this type of tubing and, therefore, said it preferred 
to leave the tariff item in abeyance until dimensional requirements and tolerances 
could be discussed with roller bearing manufacturers. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398d: PIPE FOR BUTT-WELDING FITTINGS 


398d: Pipe, of steel, seamless, not further manufactured than cut to length and 
formed or bent to shape, deburred or not; pipe caps, of steel, not further 
manufactured than formed or bent to shape, deburred or not; for use in 
the manufacture of butt-welding fittings—(s.c. 5197) 
Free 10 p.c. 35 p.c. 


This item was established by Order in Council in 1949 and has been con- 
tinued by a series of Orders the latest being P.C. 1956-7 of January 5, 1956. 
Production: See item 398. 

Imports: Import tonnage is not available. Value in 1953 was $422,186; in 1954, 
$594,776; in 1955, $616,475. 

Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: Various. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 7. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested that pipe in its natural state— 
as coming from a pipe mill—should not be included in this item but should be 
classified under item 397(a). Manufacturers of fittings did not appear to object 
to exclusion from this item of pipe in straight lengths, but stressed the desirability 
of an amended wording that would include bent pipe. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398e: HOLLOWS 


398e: Hot rolled steel hollows for use in the manufacture of cold reduced seam- 
less steel tubes—(s.c. 5188) 


Free Free 30 p.c. 


This item was established by Order in Council in January 1955. 
Production: See item 398. 
Imports: Import totals are not separately available. 
Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duty: Ranges from 7/20 of a cent per pound to 7/8 of a cent per pound 
on smaller diameters; 114 p.c. on pipe n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


This temporary item was established for Standard Tube and T.I. Limited 
when that company was installing machines for the production of cold-reduced 
seamless ‘steel tubing. The company now plans to develop Canadian sources 
for its raw materials and considers some protection would be in order for its 
Canadian suppliers; it suggested Free (M.F.N.) on materials not made, and, 
5 p.c. (M.F.N.) on materials made. 

Page-Hersey preferred deletion of the item, the applicable rates then being 
those of 397(a) (224 p.c. M.F.N.). This company stated it cannot make hollows 
competitively under free importation and the rate suggested by Standard Tube 
completely sets aside any possibility of Page-Hersey’s hot-rolled seamless mill 
being able to provide Standard Tube with hot-rolled seamless tubing (so-called 
hollows) for cold reducing to smaller sizes and thinner walls. It also pointed 
out that Standard Tube’s cold-reduced products compete with Page-Hersey 
cold-drawn products and that the rates suggested by Standard Tube would 
give that company a competitive advantage. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399: PRESSURE PIPE 


399: Pipes, tubes and flues, of wrought iron or steel, with plain, swelled or 
thickened ends, when imported for use exclusively in the manufacture 
or repair of pressure parts of boilers, pulp mill digesters and vessels for 
the refining of oil, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 
(s.c. 5183) 

Free Free Free 


This tariff item was created in its present wording and with identical rates 
in 1980. 


Production: Has been small in relation to total consumption. In 1953, Canadian 
production amounted to 580 tons; in 1954, 764 tons and in 1955, 1,850 tons. 


Imports: In 1958, imports totalled $3,088,667; in 1954, $2,678,800 and in 1955, 
$3,048,355. 


Exports; Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 7/20 of a cent per pound to 7/8 of a cent per pound on smaller 
diameters; 114 p.c. n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference; Recommended Item 4. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited stated that its seamless pipe mill was installed 
in 1932 but was not utilized to any appreciable extent until the war years, when 
it supplied the bulk of Canadian needs. Following the war, imported seamless 
pipe was again available at prices with which Page-Hersey could not compete. 
With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, however, the seamless mill once again 
was called upon for large scale production. This demand, however, has subsided 
and once again output is on a limited scale. Page-Hersey requested that a tariff 
increase be recommended, in order to permit it to maintain a reasonable level 
of operation in its seamless mill. It therefore requested that item 399 be deleted; 
or, alternatively, that it be retained with rates equivalent to those applying 
to item 397(a). Atlas Steels, Limited and Standard Tube and T.I. Limited 
supported this proposal. Standard Tube indicated that it was able to manu- 
facture boiler tubes in a range of sizes sufficient to take care of a large portion 
of Canadian requirements but because of the prevailing free entry it enjoyed 
only a very small part of the total Canadian business. 
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Canadian Oil Companies, Limited strongly opposed any change which would 
have the effect of increasing the duty on the products they imported under this 
tariff item and recommended continuing free entry and an extension of the item 
to cover alloy steel tubes. The Canadian Petroleum Association subscribed to 
the brief of Canadian Oil Companies, Limited but in addition asked that wording 
be revised to include tubes for the vessels used in the processing of natural gas. 
The British American Oil Company Limited, during 1955, imported steel pipes 
and tubes valued at $245,470.36, consisting entirely of seamless pipes and tubes 
not made in Canada and admissible free of duty under tariff item 399 or 848(1). 
These users asserted that the rates of duty proposed would not result in any 
advantage to Canadian producers of welded pipe; they therefore recommended 
continued free entry. A similar argument was advanced by Imperial Oil Limited 
with particular reference to duty-free entry for alloy steel pipe. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited quoted prices from a Toronto distributor, 
showing that the laid-down cost of welded tubes was lowest from the United 
Kingdom, followed in order by Canadian and United States material; on seam- 
less the pricing levels were, the United Kingdom lowest, then the United States 
and Canadian pipe. Since the company believed that the Canadian pipe and 
tube industry is entitled to a proper measure of tariff protection, it suggested 
rates of duty of 5, 10 and 20 p.c., which should provide adequate protection on 
the basis of the aforementioned price levels; while the B.P. rate would not fully 
cover the difference in laid-down cost, it had not always been tariff policy to 
provide full protection against imports from Commonwealth nations. In addi- 
tion, the company requested that the tariff item be reworded to exclude bent 
tubes since several of the Canadian boiler manufacturers have tube bending 
machines. As well, there should be deletion of “repair”, as boilers are repaired 
in the field and the competitive position is different from that in the production 
of new boilers. This company said that, if its proposals regarding 397(a) and 
(b), were accepted it would not object to the cancellation of 399. 

Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited of the United Kingdom indicated that the 
Canadian market is one of the company’s largest single export markets for 
boiler tubes, and it was opposed to any increase in rates of duty which would 
tend to limit its ability to participate in the Canadian market. The B.P. rate 
of 15 p.c. suggested by the applicants would be a severe handicap, and might 
be prohibitive. Tube Investments also stressed the prohibitive nature of an 
increase in the B.P. rate from Free to 15 p.c. Some of the company’s products 
entering under this item were not produced in Canada in commercial quantities. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company of Pittsburgh suggested that separate 
treatment should be given to seamless tubes and welded tubes. Seamless carbon 
and seamless alloy grades cannot be economically produced in Canada, and by 
implication the company suggested that these could more easily be given 
preferential treatment if separated from welded tubes. Standard Tube countered 
with the statement that it could produce both welded and seamless tubes and 
could see no reason for differentiation between seamless and welded. Page- 
Hersey and Stewarts and Lloyds also stated that there was no reason for 
differentiation. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399a: PIPES FOR BEDS 


399a: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, brass covered, not more than 
3 inches in diameter, and brass trimmings, not polished, lacquered or 
otherwise manufactured, when imported by manufacturers of iron or brass 
bedsteads for use exclusively in the manufacture of iron or brass bed- 
steads, in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 
—(s.c. 5184) 
Free Free Free 
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This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates in 1930. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Nil in recent years. 
Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 7/20 of a cent per pound to % of a cent per pound on products of 
smaller diameter; 114 p.c. n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


__ No objection was made by anyone to the request by Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited that this item be deleted. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399b: TUBING, COATED FOR FURTHER PROCESSING 


3996: Tubing, of wrought iron or steel, not more than one-half inch in diameter, 
in lengths not less than six feet, coated with metal, other than zinc, not 
polished, bent nor further manufactured, when imported by manufacturers 
to be further processed, in their own factories—(s.c. 5190) 


Free 74 p.c. 74 p.c. 
This item was established in its present wording and with identical rates, 
in 1930. 
Production: Nil. 


Imports: Small in relation to the overall trade in pipes and tubes. Value in 
recent years has been as follows: 


Year $ 

BiG Cane Oe) PRN Mi? AON eye ees ian. ea eAoe aativals,! 173,209 
LNG et eg 7 OPN Com I Cee aay tee te en, ae 151,067 
LODE tei SEE EE RS ALS len RN A DANE ae cket, aie et 23 247,288 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 7/20 of a cent per pound to % of a cent per pound on smaller 
diameters; 114 p.c. n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item 38. 


No objection was made to the proposal by Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited that 
this item be deleted. No interest in the item was expressed by anyone. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399c: PIPES OF PUDDLED IRON 


399c: Pipes and tubes, not exceeding two inches in diameter, made from puddled 
iron, when for use exclusively in recovering crude petroleum—(s.c. 5195) 


Free Free Free 
This item was created in its present wording with identical rates, in 1930. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duties: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


No objection was offered to the request made by Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited for deletion. The item apparently is obsolete. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 400: FITTINGS 


400: Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, of every description, for iron or 
steel pipes and tubes; complete parts thereof—(s. c. 5192 and 5196) 
20 p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 224 p.c. 


This item was created in 1930, with a revision in 1936 to include the word 
“fittings” and the phrase ‘ ‘complete parts thereof”. Rates are the same except 
for the GATT reduction which became effective in January, 1948. 


Production: Canadian producers have supplied the greater part of Canadian 
consumption. Production has been as follows: 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOG). [ora fae Nake bce ORs h POUR eR meets A epee co eaioh ai 51,450 
POD 2” coe aliases Got waren. SOL RPI. eater ie Za eee 40,970 
HOSS os Fle ERE eee le ie Ue: Ree cke et ON ane 43,420 
1954.00 ctbtd RAIA RIES fesk oe eR weiet es Seeker es ene 43,050 
LOSS pits eG. ho LL ee i nk emer h Vai he aie 53,569 


Imports: Tonnage data are not available in respect of imports during recent 
years. Values have been as follows: 


Year $ 

TOS LIN SAA Oe ae ASSN OURS Re ee Le Aa ee OE 4,862,059 
O52... 2 SR OLE, PIE AR a Ee agate 6,866,148 
LO5S* pects. Ah. Re Ie So Ra cre he ee eee 6,448,469 
TO54)) 3% Ue ae Coens 0 noe bie a ee cae 5,917,650 
POD BA Caer 5 a Sek OG Oe ean tie Cat ere eran SS 2 An 6,482,187 


While imports are represented by sizable dollar values, it would appear that in 
terms of tonnage they would not represent more than 15 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. 

Exports: Exports have been negligible in relation to total Canadian production. 
The value of fittings exported in 1953 was $326,272; in 1954, $237,550; and in 
1955, $268,714. 

U.S.A. Duties: Cast iron fittings, 10 p.c.; malleable fittings for cast iron pipe, 
224 p.c.; other, 21 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 20 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
224 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 2 and 38. 

Canadian Coupling & Fittings, Limited, Ladish Co. of Canada Ltd., Page- 
Hersey Tubes, Limited, and Tube Turns of Canada Limited requested retention 
of the item as it now stands. Taylor Forge withdrew the representations it had 
made during the public hearings and subsequently submitted a request that 
item 400 be rewritten as follows: 

(a) finished products, dutiable at 224 p.c. (B.P. and M.F.N.) 

(b) semi-finished products, within the range the company manufactures 

in Canada, dutiable at 224 p.c. (B.P. and M.F.N.) 


(c) semi- -finished products, beyond the range the company manufactures 
in Canada, dutiable at 10 p.c. (B.P. and M.F.N.). 
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United Kingdom producers took exception to the reduction in the margin of 
_ British Preference. 


Objection to the proposals of the producers was advanced by the Canadian 
Petroleum Assocation which indicated that couplings and fittings should be 
included with their respective pipe items, as these represented something like 
5 p.c. of the total cost of oil-country pipe; in connection with ‘“down-hole” 
tubular products, price quotations always included the cost of the coupling. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410b 


410b: Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in washing or dry cleaning 
coal at coal mines or coke plants; machinery and apparatus for use ex- 
clusively in producing coke and gas; machinery and apparatus for use 
exclusively in the distillation or recovery of products from coal tar or gas; 
and complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include motive power, 
tanks for gas, nor pipes and valves 104 inches or less in dameter— 


Free 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930. The B.P. rate 
was reduced from 74 p.c. to Free in 1987. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
10 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 8. 


Page-Hersey requested that this item be so reworded that pipe of a size 
made in Canada would automatically be excluded. 


Stelco, as a user of pipes in coal-cleaning operations etc., while not opposed 
to the suggestion, pointed out that Page-Hersey had argued there should be no 
more than a 5 p.c. duty on Page-Hersey’s raw materials (skelp and billets); the 
present rate under this tariff item is 10 p.c. on the materials used by Stelco. 


General objection was registered by the Canadian Petroleum Association, 
with comments as applicable under item 397. In recommending that the diameter 
remain at 104 inches, the Association did not agree to a “made in Canada” 
expression based on diameter. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410d 


410d: Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and complete parts thereof, for 
use exclusively in drilling for water, natural gas or oil, or in prospecting 
for minerals, not to include motive power; machinery and apparatus of 
a class or kind not made in Canada for maintenance and testing purposes 
in connection with gas or oil wells; well-packers and complete parts 
thereof, for oil or gas wells; seamless iron or steel tubing of a class or 
kind not made in Canada, for use in casing water, natural gas or oil 
wells— 

Free rears Free 
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Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
Free to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 9 and 12. 


The parties presenting evidence at the public hearings were agreed that 
tariff item 848(1) had replaced 410d in so far as pipes, tubes and casing for use 
with oil and gas wells are concerned. In connection with such products used for 
water wells, Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited produces most of the sizes used and 
they are therefore not admissible under item 410d. As a consequence, it seemed 
generally agreed that item 410d is largely inoperative. The only specific objec- 
tion was that recorded by Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, which opposed any 
change that would increase the present rates of duty. The company claims to 
be a user of pipe that enters under this tariff item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410g 


410g: Articles for use exclusively in the metallurgy or smelting of iron, viz.: 
machinery and apparatus for sintering or nodulizing iron ore, concentrated 
or not, or flue dust; machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in the 
construction, equipment and repairs of blast furnaces for smelting iron 
ore, such machinery and apparatus to include hot blast stoves and burners, 
blast piping and valves connecting the blowing engines with the furnace, 
scale cars, charging and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace gas piping, 
cleaners and washers; and parts of all the foregoing, but not to include 
wrought iron pipe or valves 104 inches and under in diameter, nor struc- 
tural iron work. 


Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


This item was last revised as to wording in respect of wrought iron pipe in 
1930 at which time the range was extended from 8 inches to 104 inches. The 
rate has remained unchanged. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 10. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested rewording that would exclude, on 
a continuing basis, pipe of a diameter made in Canada. The Canadian Petroleum 
Association did not make any specific reference to this item but as part of its 
general contention regarding any tariff item where coverage was to be broadened 
indicated a doubt as to justification. As well, the Association questioned “made 
in Canada” based on diameter. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410p 


410p: Sundry articles of metal as follows, for use exclusively in metallurgical 
operations, namely: furnaces for the smelting of ores; converting apparatus 
for metallurgical processes in metals; apparatus for chemical conversion, 
extraction, reduction or recovery, n.o.p.; machinery for the extraction of 
precious metals by the chlorination or cyanide processes, not including 
pumps, vacuum pumps or compressors; blast furnace blowing engines for 

the production of pig iron; parts of the foregoing 


Free Free Free 


A ruling of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, indicates that rubber-lined steel pipe when fabricated to specification 
ready for installation in uranium processing plants and used exclusively for 
purposes of conveying leeching fluids in Ion Exchange Systems in connection 
with the recovery of uranium by the leeching process is entitled to entry under 


this tariff. 

Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


The application of Dunlop Canada Limited for amendment of this item so 
as to exclude rubber-lined pipe for use in uranium processing plants was not 
opposed. There are at least five Canadian companies producing pipe for this 
purpose and the industry possesses sufficient manufacturing capacity and tech- 
nical ability to provide a comprehensive and efficient service. The exclusion of 
rubber-lined pipe from 410p would provide a measure of tariff protection. It 
will be noted, however, that the item makes no reference in terms of pipes or 
tubes and for that reason may not be within the Board’s terms of reference. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410z 


410z: Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts thereof, for the recovery of 
solid or liquid particles from flue or other waste gases at metallurgical 
or industrial plants, not to include motive power, tanks for gas, nor pipes 
and valves 104 inches or less in diameter. 


5 p.c. 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930. The B.P. was 
reduced from 74 p.c. to 5 p.c. in 1937. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 
Bound Rates; Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 11. 


Representations by Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited were for rewording of this 
item in such manner as automatically to exclude pipe of a diameter made in 
Canada. There were no specific objections other than the general opposition 
advanced by the Canadian Petroleum Association with regard to the extension 
of coverage and the use of “made in Canada” based on diameter. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 848 


848(1): All machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive 
power) and drilling mud, for use exclusively in exploratory or discovery 
work in connection with, and development, depletion and production 
of petroleum or natural gas wells; seamless, lapwelded and electric 
welded iron or steel casing, tubing and drill pipe for use in connection 
with natural gas or oil wells—(s.c. 5195) 


Free Free Free 


This item became effective in 1944. 


Production: It is not possible to ascertain statistics for total domestic production 
classifiable under this item. Figures are available, however, for casing, one of 
the most important products under this item. 


Casing—Canadian Production 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOO ia u¥ AS cowcaiosectaaces Atbeis aceeet bee Heenan a ait anal tau tel ana eee 1,037 
LO5 1. asleep ee ain teas ais ey Re ea ae Rin aoe tres 472 
POS 2 oa Oe ORR GO One eaten ane Fo eae 12,370 
1953 bis Se Mien on Le ea a 1,043 
1954 cs ai ria we ce ey aa eee aes elas eae ee ———— 
DOB Dik ees 3. 2G RR ESN Rc ME, TURRET E | SENe 2 gene Oe 193 
1956410 mmiOnbhis MAN an eben cee nen CAR oh): bo Yea 10,148 


Imports: Exact figures for imports under item 848(1) are not available. The 
following in terms of value, are thought to be reasonably accurate: 


Year $ 
LOGO 2: NG. WEEE Re RE eae Ae ne ee Cae ea a 6,761,909 
TOBT2: 20ND, BARE bie a Cemented 13,817,249 
1952 Wt tess: cc RE aren ticle lees Racatioe 13,050,636 
1953.12 ce. « Lemel). ches heehee Sa ela eae 16,689,450 
1954 du. nraee lua eo. to ABR meet Sete Pen 18,525,049 
19553 Wtenaenyd See AR ODE OPI Gast 19,863,704 

Imports of casing, by tonnages, were as follows: 
Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
1950 ORs ac. race cea Srp ena Mee RU A na 33,648 
TOSI cates tatty eS ats Riese eee Gore 6 eee 70,323 
LOB 2 ieee Seok aie Anco, Shah Gs  eepaee aae ee eee ce eae 73,212 
AIC sss RR Cn IRENE av Ih a Cee. A te ath on Met ae 95,617 
iJ: Weenie Grd die lwerspe any oR Comet i, Made Mam AR oe By a Ts 98,583 
TODD sheet cee Gaia et eae se hee a ec ea 91,833 
T9568 mMOnthis Ree ee ey eer eae een, 103,624 


It can be seen that imports greatly exceed domestic production. 
Exports: Nil. 

U.S.A. Duty: 74 p.c. 

Bound Rates; Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Items 12(1), (3). 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested rewording of item 848(1) to provide 
duty-free entry for only casing and tubing more than 16 inches in diameter or 
more than such other larger diameter as may be made in Canada in the future— 
casing and tubing of a diameter made in Canada would, therefore, be dutiable 
under the company’s proposals at 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). This company stated 
that it cannot meet import prices without tariff protection. Since its prices are 
higher, it can obtain orders only during periods of shortage. However, the 
company claimed that it could produce from 80,000 to 90,000 tons of seamless 
tubing or casing per annum if it had adequate protection. 

The Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd., building a plant at Sault Ste. Marie 
for completion by early 1957, also requested rewording of 848(1) to exclude 
items made in Canada. The company said it will be working primarily to serve 
the petroleum industry and by June of 1958 would have a full range of sizes, 
grades and weights in everything but drill pipe. Annual capacity would be 
225,000 tons of seamless hot-rolled pipe in the size range 44 inches to 103 inches, 
O.D. About 60 p.c. of initial production would probably be oil-well casing. 
The company preferred not to make precise recommendations regarding rates of 
duty since it had no Canadian production experience on which to base a recom- 
mendation. 

The Canadian Petroleum Association strenuously objected to the changes 
suggested by the applicant companies. Objections were entered also by The 
British American Oil Company Limited, Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, and 
Imperial Oil Limited. A survey of the Canadian Petroleum Association’s member- 
ship showed that drillers and producers preferred seamless oil-country tubular 
goods in almost every instance. Seamless tubing had been available from a 
Canadian source only up to 7 inches O.D. The proposals of the applicants 
would have the effect of putting the greater part of tubing imports under item 
397 (224 p.c., M.F.N.). If the increase suggested by the applicants were 
granted it would mean, the Association stated, an average increase in cost of 
$3,200 per well: in the Pembina field alone, some 4,000 to 5,000 wells were to 
be drilled and the rate increase would mean an additional cost of between 
$9,600,000 and $12,800,000. The Association said that increases in cost might 
retard the development of Canadian resources since other competitive sources 
of oil are available. Gas producers were not in a position to pass on increased 
costs to the consumer; firm prices had been set by contract with the pipeline 
companies and the producers would be forced to absorb any increase in cost. 
Also, lower profits might serve to curtail future investment. In rebuttal, Page- 
Hersey claimed that increased costs would be in capital costs, partially if not 
wholly recoverable through tax savings by higher depreciation write- offs. Page- 
Hersey claimed that at the present time Canada was the only one of fifty 
countries having oil reserves that did not levy a duty on oil-country tubular 
goods. The company also challenged the statement that Canadian mills could 
not meet demand for casing. Mannesmann Tube stressed increased availability 
when its plant comes into operation. 

Imperial Oil Limited while opposing in general terms increases in duties on 
oil-country goods, indicated that, if some duty were warranted, a more moderate 
rate (perhaps, 10 p.c. M.F.N.) should be adequate to protect such tubular goods 
as may be made in Canada. 

Two United Kingdom producers entered their objections to the proposals 
of the applicants. Stewarts and Lloyds stated that recent agreed (freight) 
charges negotiated by Page-Hersey on oil-well casing had had the effect of 
reducing the laid-down price of Page-Hersey’s casing by 95 cents per 100 pounds 
or $19.00 per ton. Such reduction had the same relative effect on United King- 
dom exports as the imposition of a 12 p.c. duty. 
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Considerable discussion developed in connection with the matter of inter- 
changeability. The Canadian Petroleum Association indicated that its members 
did not subscribe to the suggestion that welded and seamless tubing or casing 
are interchangeable. British American Oil stated that seamless casing and 
tubing was a necessity, to prevent collapse where high pressures were to be 
expected. This firm claimed that since welded pipe cannot be substituted for 
seamless, the application of a duty would not result in any advantage to Page- 
Hersey in the sizes over 7 inches in diameter. Imperial Oil also stressed that the 
two products were not in its opinion interchangeable. The Association further 
stated that the industry as a whole was unwilling to accept a product technically 
unsuitable for its needs when other products in the world markets more nearly 
met the requirements of the industry in a safe and economic manner and in 
keeping with provincial regulations (for example, welded tubing may not be 
used in deep wells in Alberta, by order of the provincial Conservation Board). 
The Association said it is resorted to only in relatively shallow wells and would 
constitute something like 10 to 15 p.c. of the total casing used. The Association’s 
comments were supported by the evidence of a technical witness. 

F urther, the Canadian Petroleum Association indicated that it could not 
agree to a “made in Canada” distinction based solely on diameter. Grade, weight 
and quality were of extreme importance and it might very well be that while 
pipe of a diameter desired was made in Canada, the other specifications would 
not meet requirements. In this connection certain grades were available only 
from United States and United Kingdom sources, and producers of such specialty 
items provided supplies in fixed proportion to the quantities of volume pipe 
purchased by the customer. This evidence was confirmed by Stewarts and 
Lloyds of the United Kingdom. 

Couplings have been admissible under 848 even though not specified, and 
in the interests of clarification the Canadian Petroleum Association requested 
that suitable rewording be undertaken. This proposal was in opposition to the 
request of Canadian Coupling and Fittings, which stressed that it was equipped 
to manufacture all sizes of couplings for tubings and casings up to those for 
7-inch O.D. casing; thus far, it had had no incentive to undertake such produc- 
tion. It requested that the sizes it can produce be excluded from free entry 
under item 848. 


Imperial Oil Limited requested that the revision of 848 should be such as 
to leave no doubt concerning the continuation of duty-free status of drill pipe. 
Page-Hersey was in agreement. Mannesmann indicated that its company would 
be producing drill pipe sometime after 1958. 


848(2): Machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive power) 
of a class or kind not made in Canada and drilling mud, for use in the 
exploration, discovery, development and operation of potash and rock 
salt mines or for use in the production of muriate of potash, or for use 
in the production of crushed and screened rock salt 


Free Free Free 

This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates, in 
1954. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 12(2). 


No objection was offered to the request made by Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited that this item be deleted, or reworded so as to provide rates equal to 
those under 397(a). No interest in the item, in so far as concerns pipe and tubes, 
was manifested by anyone. 


848(3): Seamless, lapwelded and electric welded iron or steel casing, tubing and 
drill pipe, of a class or kind not made in Canada, for use in the explora- 
tion, discovery, development and operation of potash and rock salt 
mines or for use in the production of muriate of potash, or for use in 
the production of crushed and screened rock salt 


Free Free Free 

This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates, in 
1954. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested rewording to exclude casing and 
tubing of a diameter made in Canada. There was no specific objection, although 
the Canadian Petroleum Association disagreed with “made in Canada” based on 
diameter only. Otherwise, no interest in the item was manifested by anyone. 


848(4): Materials for use in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in (1), 
(2) and (8) of this item 
Free Free Free 

This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates, in 
1954. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference: Various. 

Page-Hersey’s recommendations with regard to 848(1), (2) and (3) would 
require no change in 848(4) since it would not apply to the company’s products. 


The Canadian Petroleum Association also suggested no change, since it would 
like 848(4) to continue should its 848(1) recommendation be accepted. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1017: LAPWELDED CASING 


1017: Lapwelded tubing of iron or steel, not less than four inches in diameter, 
threaded and coupled or not; iron or steel couplings therefor and complete 
parts of such couplings—When used in casing water, oil and natural gas 
wells, or for the transmission of natural gas under high pressure from gas 
wells to points of distribution ..: 2. 16.2665 enst sum Drawback of 50 p.c. 


This item was last revised in 1936. 
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No drawback has been paid under this item since 1953-54. Lapwelded 
casing is apparently of declining importance and of little or no interest to the 
petroleum industry. Page-Hersey recommended deletion and no strenuous 
objection was registered. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1018 and 1018a: LINE PIPE 


1018: Seamless iron or steel tubing over four inches in diameter; iron or steel 
couplings therefor and complete parts of such couplings—When used 
in the transmission of natural gas under high pressure from the gas wells 
to points of distribution .. Drawback of 50 p.c. 


This item was last revised in 1936. Drawback paid over the past five years 
has been as follows: 


Year $ 
HES 159 PES)? FRM RR NE Ni peter: AAS wile ROME RE Aa Sal MN a Fe vechiahinl oy 37,610.96 
TOS 2-53. baie Wee Neral eee oi ates ag ecto ee oe NE ae tee ee 79,653.11 
1953-54 (Pe on eae tore re Oa Fe a eer ae 32,439.30 
1Q54=55 ak sc hatetecins Mouths eaihtas te ea ae eka ee ee 47,802.92 
1955-560s. a cedaedbe eek pot le Ene botey steers Be 37,854.11 


1018a: Electric-welded pipe of iron or steel, more than sixteen inches in 
diameter, iron or steel couplings therefor and complete parts of such 
couplings—When used in the transmission of natural gas under high 
pressure to points of distribution .......... Drawback of 50 p.c. 


With regard to both 1018 and 1018a, Page-Hersey suggested deletion or 
rewording so that drawback would apply only to pipe of a diameter larger 
than that made in Canada. Page-Hersey claimed that it needed the full pro- 
tection of the rates of duty named in its proposals for 397(a) and (b). The 
company could point to many instances where it had been impossible to compete 
with imports (under drawback) even though it sold its pipe at cost. 


The Canadian Petroleum Association stated that with Trans-Canada and 
Westcoast Transmission preparing to provide gas to many urban centres across 
Canada, there would be an increase in pipeline requirements. Believing Cana- 
dian mills would not be able to meet the demand, the Association recommended 
that the drawback features be retained and expanded to cover all line pipe. 
This latter recommendation brought an objection from Standard Tube and 
T.I. in the form of a statement supporting Page-Hersey’s brief. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited raised strong objection to Page-Hersey’s 
proposal, claiming that elimination of the drawback and the increase in rate 
(as proposed under 397(a) and (b), would amount to a 300 p.c. increase in the 
effective rates that now exist. (See tariff item 397(b) for argument.) In a 
counter-proposal, this company suggested (a) an increase in drawback to 
99 p.c., and (b) a modification of wording for the sake of clarity. 


South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd., favoured retention of the drawback 
items for reasons as advanced under 397(b). Stewarts and Lloyds also sup- 
ported retention of drawback items and indicated interest in seeing the amount 
of drawback increased. This company had certain customers in Canada who 
preferred seamless pipe for the transmission of gas, and since they could not 
buy Canadian-made seamless pipe in all sizes up to 16 inches, they would be 
importing at a higher cost should the Page-Hersey proposals be accepted. 
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EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1028: STEEL BILLETS 


1028: Steel billets—When used in the manufacture of the seamless pipes, tubes 
and flues enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410(d) ...... Drawback of 
99 p.c. 


This Drawback item has been unamended in wording and rate since 1930. 
Because of the fact that boiler tubes, etc. were duty-free under tariff item 399, 
and (certain) seamless casing and tubing (oil-country goods) were duty-free 
under tariff item 410d, Drawback Item 1028 was created to provide entry 
duty-free of billets to be used in the manufacture in Canada of such boiler 
tubes, pressure tubes, casing, etc. Although in most of the intervening 25 years, 
the item has been little used (with drawback running as low as a few hundred 
dollars), advantage was taken of it in the year preceding the opening of World 
War II, to the extent of about twenty-six thousand dollars. The average 
drawback paid over a long period might be in the neighborhood of $6,000-$8,000. 


At the public hearings it was contended by at least one manufacturer 
(Page-Hersey) that, if unsuccessful in securing the imposition of duties on the 
tubes and casing above referred to, he should still have access to the provisions 
of this drawback. 
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APPENDIX A 


List of Tariff Items Relating to Pipes and Tubes of Iron or Steel 
Reference No. 119 


Following are the tariff items, as at present in the Customs Tariff, which 
have been the subject of representations before the Board in connection with 
the above-named Reference: 


Rates of Duty 
Item Wording B.P: M.F.N. Gen. 


355b—Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than 
thirty per cent by weight of nickel and twelve per 
cent by weight of chromium, for use in Canadian 


TATE ACEP SHR oie fence audits at ee en ee ee Free Free 20) pe: 
396 —Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, valued at not more than 

fiviertcents per DOUNCi et a aaa. per ton $5.00 $12.00 $14.00 
396a— Pipe, cast, of iron ot,steel; 1.040 h sis arses. stsatte sed hose of cesseces Free * p.ca,, LOMpic: 
397 —Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or 

coated :— 


(a) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed 
ends, not more than 104 inches in diameter, 
TOS sce ce eee re oa ROA. Riche «eee red eee L5 pie: EAVES © ROH 
2 UU. 


(b) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed 
ends, more than 104 inches in diameter, 
LQ} prc: 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 


n.0. 
(c) Not joined, with plain ends, not more than 


QP AINChHesiMIdiaMeven mM. Os areauaeeary senda ae 5S Dic. 10 p.e. OMG: 
SRN Ge Peter coe eee Ne Bs ee at OPO, PANES SLO) ae. 
GATINTyike Bios Patria AUER OM Maer cena ence tere, Meee tS fOnDECs 


398 —Pipes and tubes, of steel, seamless, cold drawn, plain 
ends, valued at not less than five cents per pound, 
Ts OLD 5 chi see team ec asec retin ha ata Rea CR Tare au i ec ea Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


398a—Pipes and tubes of iron or steel, seamless, cold drawn, 
plain ends, polished, valued at not less than five 
cents per pound; steel tubes, welded or seamless, 
more than 1034 inches in diameter, with plain ends, 
when imported for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture or repair of rolls for paper-making machinery Free 15 p.e. 30 p.c. 


398b—Tubing of iron or steel, not joined, not more than 5/16 
inch in diameter, with one end swaged, or swaged, 
split and spread, but not further manufactured, 
when imported for use in the manufacture of fishing 
TOSS Raat. etied 6. eek yan Ot ON, HL ee) Re Free UG NC: iS) Ox: 


398c—Seamless steel tubing, valued at not less than five cents 

per pound, when imported by manufacturers of 

roller bearings for use exclusively in the manufacture 

of such bearings in their own factories..............0.0:00 Free Free 30 p.c. 
398d—Pipe, of steel, seamless, not further manufactured than 

cut to length and formed or bent to shape, deburred 

or not; pipe caps, of steel, not further manufactured 

than formed or bent to shape, deburred or not; for 


use in the manufacture of butt-welding fittings............ Free 10 p.c. 35 p.c. 
398e—Hot rolled steel hollows for use in the manufacture of 
cold reduced seamless steel tubes.........0...:::cccceceeeeenees Free Free 30 p.c. 


399 —Pipes, tubes and flues, of wrought iron or steel, with 
plain, swelled or thickened ends, when imported for 
use exclusively in the manufacture or repair of 
pressure parts of boilers, pulp mill digesters and 
vessels for the refining of oil, under regulations 
prescribed by the AMAMSter oc: eiscieninte pact ceesr ana Free Free Free 


Item Wording 


399a—Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, brass 
covered, not more than 3 inches in diameter, and 
brass trimmings, not polished, lacquered or other- 
wise manufactured, when imported by manufac- 
turers of iron or brass bedsteads for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of iron or brass bedsteads, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed 
bythe: Mimi stern tus pene ta fet tees ae A eee me eaten 


399b—Tubing, of wrought iron or steel, not more than one- 
half inch in diameter, in lengths not less than six 
feet, coated with metal, other than zinc, not 
polished, bent nor further manufactured, when 
imported by manufacturers to be further processed, 
in) their) own fachoriesh....1.0..%.. cee tee 


399c—Pipes and tubes, not exceeding two inches in diameter, 
made from puddled iron, when for use exclusively in 
recovering Crude petroleum. eet eee 


400 —Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, of every de- 
scription, for iron or steel pipes and tubes; complete 
parts, Hhereoties cc cece ce ee ene: 

Ae Meee og hs Sects ee ee Re Nicer ae ance hk tok eee eae 


410b—Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in 
washing or dry cleaning coal at coal mines or coke 
plants; machinery and apparatus for use exclu- 
sively in producing coke and gas; machinery and 
apparatus for use exclusively in the distillation or 
recovery of products from coal tar or gas; and 
complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include 
motive power, tanks for gas, nor pipes and valves 
103 meches or less'im diameter... 02...(c0cc-seeenet en 


410d—Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and complete 
parts thereof, for use exclusively in drilling for 
water, natural gas or oil, or in prospecting for 
minerals, not to include motive power; machinery 
and apparatus of a class or kind not made in Canada 
for maintenance and testing purposes in connection 
with gas or oil wells; well-packers and complete parts 
thereof, for oil or gas wells; seamless iron or steel 
tubing of a class or kind not made in Canada, for use 
in casing water, natural gas or oil wells..........0....0........ 


410g—Articles for use exclusively in the metallurgy or 
smelting of iron, viz.: machinery and apparatus for 
sintering or nodulizing iron ore, concentrated or not, 
or flue dust; machinery and apparatus for use 
exclusively in the construction, equipment and 
repairs of blast furnaces for smelting iron ore, such 
machinery and apparatus to include hot blast stoves 
and burners, blast piping and valves connecting 
the blowing engines with the furnace, scale cars, 
charging and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace gas 
piping, cleaners and washers; and parts of all the 
foregoing, but not to include wrought iron pipe or 
valves 104 inches and under in diameter, nor 
Stricturaleironnwor keen eck eee eee ee tne 


410p—Sundry articles of metal as follows, for use exclusively 
in metallurgical operations, namely: furnaces for the 
smelting of ores; converting apparatus for metal- 
lurgical processes in metals; apparatus for chemical 
conversion, extraction, reduction or recovery, 
n.o.p.; machinery for the extraction of precious 
metals by the chlorination or cyanide processes, not 
including pumps, vacuum pumps or compressors; 
blast furnace blowing engines for the production of 
pigiron> parts.of the Toregoimga..- see a ave eee tee 


BE, 


Free 


Free 


Free 


20 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Rates of Duty 
M.F.N. 


Free 


10 p.c. 


Free 


5 p.c. 


Free 


Gen. 


Free 


TS Pec: 


Free 


30 p.c. 


124 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


Item Wording 


410z—Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts thereof, for 
the recovery of solid or liquid particles from flue or 
other waste gases at metallurgical or industrial 
plants, not to include motive power, tanks for gas, 
nor pipes and valves 104 inches or less in diameter...... 


848 —(1) All machinery and apparatus and parts thereof 
(including motive power) and drilling mud, for use 
exclusively in exploratory or discovery work in 
connection with, and development, depletion and 
production of petroleum or natural gas _ wells; 
seamless, lapwelded and electric welded iron or 
steel casing, tubing and drill pipe for use in connec- 
fionuwadoaenavural cas COMO wells 0.1 4. iene ee 


(2) Machinery and apparatus and parts 
(including motive power) of a class or kind not 
made in Canada and drilling mud, for use in the 
exploration, discovery, development and operation 
of potash and rock salt mines or for use in the 
production of muriate of potash, or for use in the 
production of crushed and screened rock salt.............. 


(3) Seamless, lapwelded and electric welded iron or 
steel casing, tubing and drill pipe, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada, for use in the exploration, 
discovery, development and operation of potash 
and rock salt mines or for use in the production of 
muriate of potash, or for use in the production of 
crushed and screened rock salt..............00cccccccccseeeeeenss 


(4) Materials for use in the manufacture of the goods 
enumerated in (1), (2) and (8) of this item........00.......... 


Rates of Duty 


[B32 M.F.N. 
5 p.c 10 p.e. 
Free Free 
thereof 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free Free 


1017 —Lapwelded tubing of iron or steel, 
not less than four inches in 
diameter, threaded and coupled 
or not; iron or steel couplings 
therefor and complete parts of 
such couplings. 


1018 —Seamless iron or steel tubing over 
four inches in diameter; iron or 


steel couplings therefor and 
complete parts of such coup- 
lings. 


1018a—Electric-welded pipe of iron or 
steel, more than sixteen inches 
in diameter, iron or steel coup- 
lings therefor and complete 
parts of such couplings. 


LOZSe—Steell pilletoee mete ee eee 


When used in casing water, oil and 
natural gas wells, or for the trans- 
mission of natural gas under high 
pressure from gas wells to points 
Of dish ution cst nee 


When used in the transmission of 
natural gas under high pressure 
from the gas wells to points of 
GIStribUGLONee eee eee eee eee 


When used in the transmission of 
natural gas under high pressure to 
points of GistibUiOn ne 


When used in the manufacture of the 
seamless pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 
410d: no drawback shall be paid 
under this item when the pipes, 
tubes and flues enumerated in 
Tariff items 399 and 410d are 
dutiable under the General Tariff 
of Schedule A to this Act.................. 
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Gen. 


NPR EHOW 


Free 


Free 


Tree 


Free 


Drawback 
of Duty 


50 p.c. 


50 p.c. 


50 p.c. 


99 p.c. 


APPENDIX B 


NOMINAL ROLL OF PARTICIPANTS IN PUBLIC SITTINGS 


Acton, Corporation: of, the: T own, of su.netaasen «ote eee crept ee Acton, Ont. 

Algoma SteeliCorporation, Dbimitedieane ae ee ee Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Alliedilrontounderstvimitedt ww ccrte mete rate en te eee ee kre re London, England 
ANtiies-linpemal Company CAMIbed. | NG. o wacuc de hadlsiccr. deus ckarcroeiy es St. Catharines, Ont. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd... Guelph, Ont. 

Atlas: Steels: Tatimnite cieeee tc) heesa occa cmb anette eaceebersci es snctndeane toate Welland, Ont. 

Bolton; Jobin se acces ich. Rls See el ne ae el a Pkt Riis N.S be Toronto, Ont. 
BoylesebrossDrillines@ompany, Ltdeee meee eee ee Vancouver, B.C. 
British American’ Oil Company Juimiteds Wher. ne ee Toronto, Ont. 

Byers; eA: Mis oC om pai Vo sei we ne seh ike Aetna car Mays ie ER Poo teee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canncdalrongshoundnicsmimitedr. sees tee ree en ny eee me Montreal, Que. 
CanaciankC@ouplineydcaybubtin gs limite di ere here eee eee eee: Simcoe, Ont. 
Canadians Diamonds DrillmesAcsociations ey. ee ees eee Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Institute of Plumbing and’ Heating...........00002 ee: Montreal, Que. 
Canadian O1le@ompanies, iniiteds semen ceed eee ee eerie Toronto, Ont. 
@anadiangeenioleumpANssociatione: amas ce cen een eetea earn eee eee Calgary, Alta. 
Canadiangshene@ onpamiygllsinn itech wrest ee a eee een ne Scarborough, Ont. 
Canadian Westerns Ripe: Millom idence. ...ece nee meen. eet a ce Port Moody, B.C. 
Chemical Resistant Services| Companvene eset. cate tec ered eee Toronto, Ont. 
ClayiCrosss (ion dah oundiies)) idem see eee ater eee Near Chesterfield, England 
Crane cbimite dias ctenc tases ede ROE Te Te CEA coeig oe ieee Montreal, Que. 
DominionsNeaturalsGas (Company, Wimited:..e) 1 ee eee Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dunlopt Canada limited: esr eee er ieee tee eters castiees cane Toronto, Ont. 
BischembBeanines, (Canada) elstd cece test oe eee eee ene aera ene eee Toronto, Ont. 
FordsMoton Company of Canada, Wimitedie + een ties. tae, Toronto, Ont. 
Ingliss:Jobma© om irinite cl aes.s ssseasecc uses stot ace antec eee ree eee tis code Ottawa, Ont. 
Imperial ‘@ilpibimite dime: a ote oe a: ee RO ee ee, Toronto, Ont. 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, The...................... Toronto, Ont. 
Imterprovancialebipe: dine: Companyn acs eee eee eee eee Toronto, Ont. 
Interprovinicial Utilities dima itedexte. cs. <tsceatccomatse Oey sities MRR AP Ottawa, Ont. 

Ladish: CoxotsCanadarlitde see mist erm teres Pps. WE SE ae Brantford, Ont. 
IhakelandaNatunale CG aseliimtedee ss: ae een nee eee eens Toronto, Ont. 
bongueuilt Cityaoiteene cnt mete ttre ae me ene ee ch inter i ne eae Longueuil, Que. 
Mlenaunesionainaray Inox (CGroreay apenas 1 DitrG hic ss ciccnaetdedantcornaendetecssoodaeeeeahereeanancerest Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Mcikinnonsinadustriess limite cl ameter rea a eee ene ee ene een St. Catharines, Ont. 
Midwest) Minings suppliestinnmitedircany cease eitetc eee eee eee Winnipeg, Man. 
Oakton Producistiimiteds: sg “Cre ms male ee ee Ea Scarborough, Ont. 
Page LHersevadnibess cimited ream inert ete merc et eee Toronto, Ont. 

Public Utilities: Commission. of \Galty... cect .cne tetas or oaneils encicveven Galt, Ont. 

Publie UtihitiestGontniissioin ta. ete Stern yee eee AUN Sco onaanacn Woodstock, Ont. 
Stanton lronworksa Company. limited. hhc ae ener Near Nottingham, England 
Standard Walbetamd Ph) Larmited 7 op ccps vy genes ae ser aes ae ee PR von Woodstock, Ont. 
Staveley Iron & Chemical Company Limited, The.............00.00.0cccceeee. Near Chesterfield, England 
steel Company of Canada, Timited . Ti @ oa iocccscecnssincesrrecsacvgsstressstmernecate tt Hamilton, Ont. 
Stewarts and Lloyds of Canada Limited... ccccccecsesesscssessoensenees Toronto, Ont. 

South Durham: Steelaalnon yoo.) td. wees al eee ex ecoetnes Middlesbrough, England 
Taylor Forge Gi Pipe’ Works vol Cama day Ltd ge ccccc.ccdscupcsorsecesecince stants Hamilton, Ont. 
Timken: Roller Bearine*Compeny---n act ccce ne cess ve ne cee chndea ake St. Thomas, Ont. 
Trans-Canada, Pipe ames: LAmiced 5122...01 ei etenena tees sf wee eee wea soeeee Calgary, Alta. 

Tube Investmentesl_amiteditarts see tae Been, Vee ete ec cscsns Birmingham, England 
Mubes burns of Canadas Bimite deer. a: eet en eee eee, ee Chatham, Ont. 
ASEH ea 2) 1 CONST a I Prey iircls Dee ae ee Ona I a nee a ET mE rr tert 2 Montreal, Que. 


APPENDIX C 


STATISTICS OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND PRODUCTION 
OF 
PIPES AND TUBES OF IRON OR STEEL 


The following import statistics are compiled on two bases: 


(a) Dominion Bureau of Statistics import classifications, as shown in Trade 
of Canada: Imports. These are related to tariff items dealing with pipes 
and tubes, although they do not coincide exactly in many instances; with 
two exceptions, values only are available. 


(b) the American Iron and Steel Institute’s (AISI) definitions as applied by 
the D.B.S., and published in The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 


Canadian production data corresponding to tariff items 397(a), (b), (c), 
398, 399, and 848 are from Part II of Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited’s brief on 
Reference 119. In a number of instances the figures for production do not 
correspond precisely with the tariff classifications. It is felt, however, that they 
do give a useful indication of production of the products described in the various 
tariff items. 


Canadian production data for tariff items 396, 396a and 400 are from 
two D.B.S. publications: The Iron Castings Industry (annual) and December 
(monthly) issues of Iron Castings and Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings. 


Export data are from D.BS., Trade of Canada: Exports. 


For 1955, duty free imports under dutiable tariff items are not extracted. 
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APPENDIX D 


FREIGHT RATES 


The rates used in this appendix are those in force on September 1, 1956. 
Possibly the only exceptions are the agreed charges for “oil-country goods” 
from Port Moody, B.C., which are operative from December 27, 1956. 


While these rates include the interim rail freight increase of 7 per cent, 
effective July 3, 1956, they do not include the 4 per cent general interim increase 
authorized in December. 


The rates cover all forms of transportation which are factors in the 
movement of pipes or tubes. The symbol following each rate in the tables 
indicates the particular form of transport involved as follows: 


1 Carload, rail 

Less than carload, rail 
Truckload 

Boat 

Boat and rail 

Pool car, rail 

7 Less than truckload 


a A Fe & bb 
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APPENDIX E 


The following ts the text of a letter received from The Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board, Province of Alberta: 


December 21, 1956. 


Re: Pipes & Tubes 
Your Reference No. 119 


Relative to your letter of November 12th regarding restrictions placed by this Board 
upon the use of electric welded casing in Alberta, the factors influencing the Board’s policy 
have been reviewed in the light of experience in the Province during the last year or so 
and experience of the industry in the United States. 


There is a decided preference in industry for seamless pipe for well casing and I think 
this stems from the poor quality of welded pipe supplied in the post-war years. Originally 
the Board only permitted its use in shallow wells but as the quality improved, has approved 
its use in deeper wells. The Board now feels that it is not justified in restricting the use 
of all makes of welded pipe. 


The Board has received reliable evidence as to the satisfactory performance of electric 
welded casing produced by the A. O. Smith Corporation of Milwaukee and as a result will 
approve its use in casing strings in accordance with the recommended practices of the 
manufacturer. Although the A. O. Smith Corporation has not applied to the American 
Petroleum Institute for grading of its products, the Board has been informed that this com- 
pany’s casing has been extensively used under severe conditions of depth, pressure and 
corrosion in various United States oil and gas fields. I might say, however, that the 
A. O. Smith Corporation claims that its process and facilities for manufacturing electric 
welded casing are absolutely unique. 


The Board has decided to adopt the standards and specifications of the American 
Petroleum Institute as set forth in its publications STD-5A and 5C2 which provide for the 
use of welded casing under moderate conditions. It will also approve the use of casing 
where there is good evidence that it is equivalent to A.P.I. grades but it reserves the right 
to refuse to approve any make whether welded or seamless where experience dictates that 
the product is unsatisfactory. 


While the Board is prepared to accept the A.P.I. rating for all makes of welded casing 
including those manufactured in Canada, it also considers the experience and judgment of 
members of the oil and gas industry to be extremely important in the choice of casing to be 
used under the various conditions to be found in Alberta. For this reason the Board urges 
that no action should be taken which would induce operators to use welded casing in place 
of seamless due to economic considerations. The Board makes this request recognizing the 
danger to human life and property that may result from failures in casing used in the 
completion of oil or gas wells. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) I. N. McKINNON, 
Chairman 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
. _ OTTAWA, 1957 
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